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WEI-HAI-WEI 


POULT NEY 


ARLY in October of 1898 political 
clouds hung heavy in that debat- 
able part of the Far East where 
Peking, Port Arthur, Japan, Korea, Kiao- 
Wei-hai-wei are perpetually 


chau, and 


on our tongue-tips. For nearly a month 
the foreign legations at the Chinese cap- 
ital, to say nothing of the white commu- 
nity generally, had been kept in ignorance 
as to whether the Chinese Emperor was 
dead or whether there had been a 
palace revolution; whether mob-violence 
in Tien-tsin was merely a manifestation 
of local 
scheme to 


alive; 


feeling, or part of a general 
drive out the foreign devil. 
One day we heard that the Yellow Kaiser 
had the Euro- 
pean plan; and soon afterwards came the 


inaugurated reforms on 
vastly more probable report that six emi- 
nent native ctticials had been beheaded be- 
cause they had encouraged such legisla- 
Neither in Kiao-chau nor in Wei- 
hai-wei did the Admirals commanding re- 
spectively the German and English squad- 

the head of the 
and so 


tion, 


rons know who was at 
Chinese government, seriously 
was the situation regarded by the Euro- 
pean powers at Peking, that for the mo- 
ment they forgot their petty intrigues, in 
order to unite in the protection of human 
life. Each of the great powers sent a 
man-o'-war to the neighborhood of Pe- 
Even the United States spared one 
Manila Bay, which cost Admiral 
Dewey something of a pang, considering 
the work he had in hand and the means 
at his Lsposal. While 


king. 


from 


this man-o’-war 
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Was steaming at the top of her speed 
towards the Pei-ho, a eable notitied the 
American consul at Chee-foo to have coal 
in readiness on her arrival there, so that 
she might lose no time in proceeding to 
her destination. It was my fortune to be 
in Chee-foo ac the time, and consequently 
to witness a condition of things which, 
but for a happy accident, would have 
crippled our war-ship for want of fuel. 
Our consul, Mr. Fowler, had the 
round of every coal-merchant in Chee- 
foo, American, Russian, German, British, 
and Chinese. There was not a bucket of 
coal in the place available for Unele Sam, 


been 


though for every one else there appeared 
sutticient. Jur consul was at 
end, and shared his perplexity with me. 


his wits’ 
Having seen in Hong-kong and Manila 
something of the new relations existing 
between English blue- 
jackets, I advised an appeal to the Brit- 
ish Admiral at Wei-hai-wei for the priv- 


American and 


ilege of borrowing a few scuttlefuls of 
The ahswer 
flashed back with cheerful spontaneity 

to help ourselves—take all we needed. 
Sir Edward Chichester, of the /mmortal- 
ifé, is never tired of giving Admiral Dew- 
cy the eredit for feeding his British blue- 


coal tor our needy cruiser. 


jackets at Manila on the best of American 


Americans in North China 
recall gratefully that when their need 
was pressing the bunkers of our cruiser 
were fed by Admiral Sir Edward Sey- 
mour, 


frozen meat. 


In each case the value of the gift 
or loan was trifling measured by values in 


thers (Morton Trust Compe Truste 
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London or New York. England’s fleet 
! the East ant cipated orders to. tight 
‘om one day to the other, and when 
such orders are published, the price of 
coal is like the price of blood, at least 
on board a battle ship. 

Chee-foo, Wei-hai-we i, and Kiao-chau 
are all in the province of Shan-tung, and 
are white men’s settlements. This 
province, therefore, has particular inter- 
est in our eves, aside from the fact that 
(Confucius, the greatest spiritual force in 
China, lived and died here. England and 
the United States had occupied Chee-foo 
since 1861 under treaty of commerce with 
China; Germany had laid violent hands 
on Kiao-chau in 1897, and now claims 
higher rights in Shan-tung than any oth- 
er nation. The protest of merchants is a 
weak thing when made at the gangwav 
of an unsympathe tic battle-ship, and all 
the merchants of Chee-foo combined are 
of small avail compared with a message 
from the Governor of Kiao-chau. What- 
ever the cause, therefore, it was fortunate 
for the world at large that on the Queen's 
birthday (Maw 24), 1898, a British 
squadron established a British protector- 
ate at Wei-hai-wei, whose boundaries on 
the west are within twenty miles of Chee- 
foo, and whose boundaries on the south 
are ithin eighty miles of Kiao-chau. To 
the north, about eighty miles, is Port Ar- 
thur, which Russia has occupied for the 
purpose of making it the terminus of 
her Trans-Siberian Railway. Germany 
and Russia seized their respective ports 
by mutual arrangement and almost simul- 
taneously. The \ both claim a so-called 
sphere of influence for the exclusion of 
Anglo-Saxon enterprise. 

With Russia at the gates of Peking, 
and a German squadron enforcing Ger- 
man Claims in Shan-tung, it was no won- 
der that the traders of other nations felt 
insecure in northern China. Not mere- 
ly was this so with English and Ameri- 
cans, but also with the people of many 
states whose individual military power 
is small, though their united foree would 
he considerable—I mean such states as 
Switzerland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Holland, and Belgium. Until peace con- 
gresses can enforce arbitration, these 
small states can expect Tho justice in the 
markets of the world save under the Brit- 


ish flag. Their only hope in the Far East 
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is by the enforcement of the liberal pol 
icy embodied in a eable to Lord Salis 
bury from Sir Claude MeDonald, dated 
July 3, 1808, two months after the oceu 
pation of Wei-hai-wei: “1 have consis 
tently informed the Chinese govern 
ment,” wrote the British minister, * that, 
as to differential rates and privileges, 
we Want hone ourselves, and cannot ad 
mit that other nationalities have a claim 
to them.” In this spirit England has 
lodged her protest against the action of 
Russia and Germany, and, for the benetit 
of us and the rest of the world, she has 
gone to the expense of demonstrating 
that her language is not merely a sent 
mental pronunciamento, 

This protest finds an echo in the heart 
of every white man interested in Eastern 
trade, and American manufacturers can 
do nothing more politic than see to it 
that in China, at least, England be as- 
sured of the cordial co-operation of a 
strong fleet. 

While passing through London a friend 
had given me a line of introduction to 
Admiral Seymour, but when at Chee-foo 
I saw the unsettled state of affairs in 
North China, I had secant hope of being 
permitted in Wei-hai-wei. One fine day, 
however, as | was sailing Caribbee about 
the beautiful bay of Chee-foo, a British 
torpedo - boat - destroyer came racing in 
from Wei-hai-wei with despatches. As 
soon as she had cast anchor I went along- 
side, and applying a visiting-card to one 
end of nv long double - bladed paddle, 
reached it up to a weather-beaten young 
nautical demi-god, with a request to hand 
it to his Admiral on returning. This 
cheery mariner proved to be Lieutenant 
Gillespie, and his boat the Jandy. 

The Handy remained but a few min- 
utes in Chee-foo,and I watched her as she 
started again for Wei-hai-wei, looking 
like some marine monster smashing 
through a mist of spray to the eastward. 

On shore I had made the acquaintance 
of a very agreeable colonel in the Rus 
sian army, Dessino by name, who wished 
me to think that his long residence in 
this lonesome and filthy place was ex- 
clusively for health and pleasure. He 
was effusive in expressions of good-will, 
and expatiated on the traditional friend- 
ship between Russia and the United 
States, and that the real enemy of man- 


‘ 
a 
ons 


HAULING DOWN 


kind was the wily Briton. I did not tell 
him that two of my books had been for- 
bidden to enter Russia, nor did I enlarge 
m what happened to Frederic Reming- 
ton when he and I attempted a canoe 
cruise with St. Petersburg as a starting- 
point. But to test the warmth of his 
professions, I permitted the conversation 
to glide gently in the direction of Port 
Arthur, whereupon ensued a precipitate 


CHINESE 


FLAG AT WEI-HAI-WEI 


absence of encouragement, so far as vis- 
Colonel 
Dessino assured me that I would not en- 
joy it in the least. 
one I had no difficulty in appreciating, 
for when a Russian official the 
inquisitive stranger that he will find any 
portion of the Russian Empire unwhole- 
some, my advice is to act upon the hint, 
and try some other country. Russia at 


iting that port was concerned. 
This proposition was 


assures 


pe . he WE 
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this time had about 20,000 troops in the 
neighborhood of Port Arthur, and was 
iworously making good her pretensions 
as “protector” of Peking. She had 


seized Port Arthur in a manner quite 


Oriental n fact, she had begged per 
Iission to use that harbor merely as a 


refuge during the winter, and then quiet- 


‘alled it her own. She might have 
sacrificed a couple of missionaries for the 
sake of showing sympathy with the Ger- 
man method, but for no other reason. 

The Chinese foreign ottice would de- 
spise Russia if she apologized on consei- 
entious grounds. 

On the 9th of March, 1898, Admiral 
Seymour received orders to take over 
Wei-hai-wei when the Japanese should 
have evacuated it. On the 2d of April 
the British foreign oftice cabled to its 
ambassador in Berlin, Sir Frank Las- 
celles, that he might gently break the news 
to the German Emperor that “ Great 
Britain had asked for a lease of Wei-hai- 
wei.” The despatch was couched in apol- 
ogetie vein, and Germany was implored 
not to be angry at this apparent meddling 
in Shan-tung, “since it is not possible to 
make Wei-hai-wei a commercial port, 
and it would never be worth while to con- 
nect it with the peninsula by railway.” 
With eap in hand the English foreign of- 
fice hegs Germany to believe that * if de- 
sired a formal undertaking on this point 
will be given.” 

All this is set forth in official “ blue 
books,” or T would hesitate to quote such 
language. Please contrast this language 
of a suppliant with the practical opera- 
tions of Russia end Germany in Port 
Arthur and Kiao-chau Bay! 

Fortunately for me the Handy was 
soon back again, and with a letter from 
Admiral Seymour inviting me to Wei 
hai-wei. So IT tumbled my ready-packed 
eanoe bag into Caribhee, paddled off to 
the torpedo-destrover, was taken aboard, 
eanoe and all, and rushed away to Wei- 
hai-wei with a combination of sensations, 
suggesting the first ride on a cow-catcher 
over a rickety road-bed, and the. first 
climb under Niagara Falls when every 
step promises sudden death. The Handy 
took the waves much after the fash- 
ion of a flying-fish, with superb indif- 
ference as to how much of her remained 


above water, as long as no speed was sac- 


riticed. When she rolled it reminded me 
ef the trick - canoeing amongst Esqui 
rolling over and under and thes 
tinally rolling back the other side. Phe 
Handy did not turn bottom side up, but 
she showed every disposition to attempt 
it on very slight provocation. I have 
tried a great many exhilarating forms of 
motion, but the AY all seem tame to me 
how since slappety-swish between 
Chee-foo and Wei-hai-wei, in a thirty 
knot de vil-boat. 

The trip was most beautiful in the way 
oft scenery, tor the eastern end of Shan- 
tung, on the northern as well as the 
southern side, rises in a grand series of 
serrated mountains several thousand feet 
high. “Cape Cod,” one of the points 
we passed, is four miles north of the har- 
bor, and one of the many reminders of 
American assistance in the way of chart- 
making in these waters. 

At the mouth of Wei-hai-wei Bay is 
Liu-kung-tao, the island on the breezy 
peak of which the British flag was hoist- 
ed May 24, 1898, four months and a half 
before mv Visit. Ocean steamers can 
pass into the harbor by one side of the 
island and out by the other, the island 
itself forming two channels—suggesting 
Ilong-kong in this and many other re 
spects. Of these channels the western 
one is two-thirds of a mile wide, while 
from the eastern point of the island to 
the mainland is two and a quarter miles, 
with a small fortified island midway. 
Ocean steamers can anchor much closer 
to shore here than at Niao-chau. 

As we shot into the harbor the gallant 
lieutenant pointed out to me the fifteen 
forts which had been erected by the 
Chinese, and smashed to pieces by the 
Japanese in their late war. On the right- 
hand side, as we entered through the 
westward passage, I could see the resi- 
dence of the late German commander of 
the place, who swam away after the sea 
tight off the mouth of the Yalu River. 

It was on a bright afternoon that we 
steamed into the midst of the British 
fleet at Wei-hai-wei. At anchor lay the 
flag-ship Centurion, the Victorious, Al- 
acrity, Narcissus, Whiting, Hart, and 
Waterwitch, all ready for work of any 
kind. The [’ndaunted had been ordered 
up to the mouth of the Pei-ho River, be- 
cause of the riots at Tien-tsin and Pe- 
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VIEW OF WEI-HAI WEI 


In the harbor lay also a collier and 


hing. 


harbor tug; and during my two days on 


board the Hag-ship, two merchant steam- 


arrived and departed, discharging 


ers 
their cargo without ditticulty, hot merely 
hecause of the satisfactory 


ser- 


vice, but owing to the superior shelter 
this ith 


harbor affords compared 


as 


SHOWING DRILL-GROUND 


Kiao-chau. A number 


at 


large of junks 
the shallower waters 
island, near Wei-hai- 


no doubt i 


were anchor in 


directly west of the 


Wel proper, where n time will 
be a railway terminus and vast wharves 
for merchant shipping, similar to those 
ot the 


ITong-kong. 


lung, on mainland opposite 
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It was che ring to see the activity on 
all sides, but most of all the life in the 
recreation-grounds, where 
had been laid out, and where all of the 
garrison tha could be spared, otticers 

nd men, trom middies to gray-headed 


paymasters, were keeping their spirits 


bright and their muscles limber. The 
Whole island seemed alive with blazers 
and vhite flannels; football, tennis, 


ericket, all kinds of out-door sport were 
rome on. In its bewildering effect it 
suggested the three rings of Barnum’s 
Cireus. On the mainland across the 
way were the polo-grounds, and those 
who had a taste for shooting could tind 
plenty of duck, teal, and snipe on the 
shores of the bay to the southward. The 
good Governor of Kiao-chau would have 
raised his hands inh horror had he seen 
this sight. To him this would have ap- 
peared a monstrous waste of time. He 
would have thought these bouncing ath- 
letes better employed had they been 
erecting an obelisk to the glory of Ad- 
iniral seymour. 

It was a pleasure at dinner that night 
to note the cheery, manly faces of the 
olheers gathered 1 the Admiral’s cabin, 
enthusiastically discussing the sports of 
the afternoon. <All grades were repre- 
sented; and one might suppose from the 
Admiral’s evident relish for the athletic 
doings of his youngsters that her Ma- 
jesty’s ships in the Yellow Sea were there 
mainly for the encouragement of ath- 
letic exereise. 

Sir Edward Seymour is credited by his 
professional brethren with being not 
only a good commander of tighting-ships, 
but also respectable as an administrator 
and diplomatist. At Wei-hai-wei he has 
abundant tield for exercising each of 
these talents. Although joking about 
episodes on the athletic play ground, he 
and his guests did so with a perfect real- 
ization that at any moment the N might 
all be ordered to steam out of harbor 
and clear for action. Eve ry detail about 
Wei-hai-wei was arranged with an eye to 
the greatest military etticieney, and under 
this head there can be tew objects more 


lniportant than keeping all hands in 


good health and spirits. During my 
visit there was no illness worth mention- 
ing, although on the other side of the 


peninsula, less than 150 miles away, thie 


German troops could hardly boast of a 
corporal’s guard whose internal canals 
had not been shaken with disease Col 
tracted in the place. In the English col 
ony, Instead of using the Chinese wells, 
only distilled water was permitted to b 
drunk, and a sharp eve Was kept Upon 
the Chines on shore who sold refresh- 
nents to bluejackets and marines In 
consequence of this regard for health, 
there was at Wei-hai-wei a notable lack 
of the depressing views so freely ventila- 
ted by ottcers and men at Kiao-chau. 

There was no trouble on the seore of 
coolies or lomestic servants at this port. 
Sampans in abundance hovered about 
the ships all numbered and registered 
as in Hong kong, and although the Ene- 
lish flag had been here only sinee May 
24, 1808, while the German had been at 
KXiao-chau since November 14, 1897, mer 
chant steamers required ho subsidy to 
induce them to call on their way to and 
from Chee-foo and Tien-tsin. 

I retired to my bunk on board the Cen- 
furion for my first night’s sleep in Wei 
hai-wei. Next morning I was up early 
to hear “ God save the Queen ” played, 
to attend morning prayers, and watch 
the sun rise over the wreck of the Ting 
Yuen, the Chinese man-o’-war which was 
sunk here by the Japanese, and now 
stands up out of water close to the east- 
ern end of Liu-kung-tao like an island 
ot metallic zigzags. 

I took the first opportunity of going 
ashore to see for myself what so far I 
had oniy gathered imperfectly through 
conversation and at long range from the 
deck of torpedo-destroyer. On the 
mainland to the west of the island, in 
company with Flag-Lieutenant Powlett 
(a “blessed memory ”), L climbed to a 
light-house which had for the first time 
since the Chinese-Japanese war been 
lighted three days betore my visit. It 
had a radius of eight miles—suticient, 
therefore, for any ship entering at night. 
Next I visited the walled town of Wei- 
hai-wei, a miniature Peking, whose 
houses did not reach above the ground- 
floor, and were made of wretched bricks, 
just made to absorb moist microbes. This 
town is half a mile long by a third broad, 
and is two and a half miles from the 
western end of Liu-kung-tao. One 
Chinese town is so monotonously like an- 


WEI 


in matter of dirt and smells, 


bad- 
of streets, and ubiquity of mangy 
that the 


Kow-lung in the south, or Peking in the 


dogs, traveller who has 


north, has a pretty fair notion of what 
he may expect in thousands of places 
where le may be foreed to seek shelter 
during a journey across country. Near 
the landing, however, was a city of at- 


tractive houses or bungalows, which had 


bee li erected by the Japanese during 
their occupation—that is to say, between 


No war 


February, 1895, and May, 18s. 
that of 


conquering 


times—not 


hy the 


of modern even 


was fought army 
The 


frightfully 


with greater skill or courage. 


ture of Wei-hai-wei in that 
cold winter, when men on the torpedo- 
frozen to death, and 


boats Were, some 


others killed by escaping steam, furnishes 


plenty of themes for the pen of a poet 
such as the one who gave us “Jim Blud- 
so” This port seemed impregnable in 


and German mili- 
had done to 
make the fifteen forts equal to any pos- 
sible But in 
with the man who accomplishes the im- 
this the 


once more teaching the lesson 


Ist. 


tary 


All that moneys 
science could do bee 


attack. war 


success rests 


possible, and in case it) was 
Japanese ; 
that whatever may be the improvements 
in machinery, it is after all the thing of 
Hesh and biood that determines the day. 
Competent observers have assured me 
that in this attack on Wei-hai-wei every 
detail, from the landing of the troops to 
the feeding, housing, and providing them 
with ammunition, was carried out with 
splendid evidence of organizing 


And that, 


they showed themselves not merely good 


Capac- 


ity. more than in this war 
soldiers and brave men, but developed a 
hospital service vastly superior to any- 
thing in the United the 


Spanish-American war. 


States during 

They had an enormous task to accom- 
plish. Their country numbered 40,000, 
000; they were pitted against a nation 
$00,000,000, European 


tary crities laid their bets on China, and 


claiming mili- 
even so brilliant an observer of Eastern 
things as Lord Curzon, now Viceroy ot 
India, predicted Japanese discomftiture. 
Their triumph was the triumph of organ- 
ization and pluck over mere numbers. 


It was a sad blow to the just expecta- 


tions of Japan that Germany and Russia 


HAI-WEL. 


should have united in spoiling the fruits 


We reeall 


aroused in 


ot her victory. vividly the 


dignation Berlin when, in 


accommodation 


Kngland very gently suggested an 


with France. In 1805 


after successes worthy to be ranked with 
those of Moltke, Japan was compelled to 
surrender the 
entitled to, in 
thur and Wei-hai-wei. 


solation to the Japane se, however, that 


part of what she 
Port Ar 


It Was sole Col 


larger 


was fairly ‘luding 


the latter port Was to be handed over to 
Kneland rather than to either of her 


enemies. The transfer took place with 


feeling, and the Jap 


. 

mark of good 


neers pre ~t nted to the new occu 


ahnese 


pants not only military fixtures en the 
premises, but even furniture and orna 
ments In the ofticers’ quarters. The bar 


had construct 


Japanese 
holding 
better built and in better condition than 
in Manila built by 1 
and altogether admirably suited to mili 
left no- 


drainage 


racks whieh the 


ed, capable of men, were 


ie Spaniards, 


tary purposes. The ventilation 


thing to be desired; the Was 


in short, it 
and tasteful 


like that of a model village 
was all light, airy, strong, 
Kitchens, lat 
rines, bath-houses, store-houses 


characteristic of Japan. 
nothing 
Was Wanting, save 5000 Japanese to make 
the JON ful. The 


this Japanese camp was a 


neighborhood meanest 


building i 


better home than the Governor’s pala “ 
at Kiao-chau. 
The 


with 


delighted 
ana of 
bless 


g, for it had been in the Japanese pro 


English officers were 


their Japanese barracks, 


course very gratetul for such a 


rather 
the 


gramme to have destroved them 
than 


( ‘hinese or 


have made them a present to 
Russians. I found eighty 
British marines detailed here for the sole 
purpose of protecting the property and 
On the island were 


the 


keeping it in order. 
thirty 


land 


white men, against 


making 
force ot Wei-hai-wei 110 
1400 in Kiao-chau at 
At that time no deti- 
nite plans for the future of Wei-hai-wei 


some marines, 


whole 


more 


the same moment. 


had been adopted hy the authorities at 
home, though Admiral Seymour had for 
warded recommendations, to which an 
swers were shortly ‘ xpected. 

decided to 


a Chinese battalion at this place, and the 


Subsequently it Was raise 


experiment cannot tail to interest those 


1 
nes 
| 
. 
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ho speculate on the tuture of the vellow 
race Since General Gordon organized 
his “ever-vietorious ” army of pigtailed 


Varriors, Ss hot tell us much 


bout Chinese soldiery that is encoura 
ne. The troops of Gordon never cou- 
uered anything but what was Chinese, 
d what they did accomplish was under 

mans leadership. The  Sritish 


have a company or so of enlisted China- 


at Hong-kong, but these are all oe 
ipied th the engineering work con- 
nected with defending a seaport. That 
they should ever stand up in a_ pitched 
battle dloes hot appear to have been cConh- 
mplated. As artificers, boatmen, and 


the like, they are excellent—at least they 
have proved so in Ilong-kong. The com- 
mander of one of our ships in the battle 
of Manila Bay told me that his Chinese 
on board, who passed ammunition during 
the tight, showed as much coolness and 
bravery as could be desired; that 
throughout the fleet they had earned the 
respect of the American “ jackies.” If 
the Chinese as soldiers have ever acted 
like cowards, we may fairly conclude 
that the average European — soldiers 
would have acted very badly under equal- 
lv demoralizing conditions. 

The Chinaman has been employed as a 
local policeman at ne arly all the ports of 
the Far East where there is a white set- 


tlement. Ile has nowhere been an un- 
qualitied success in this capacity, but 
then police duty and soldier - work are 


this 


line has but a faint bearing on the pres- 


so vastly different that experience i] 


ent question. The best opinion | have 


so far gathered on the subject is trom 


Captain Barnes, who was sent out from 


f organizing 


England for the purpose 
and drilling Chinese reeruits at Wei-hai- 
Wel. Under date ot April 16, 1899, he 
wrote me an interesting letter, from 
which I quote the following: * About the 
Chinaman as a soldier I can, of course, 
is far as my own experience goes, only 
speak of him in peace time. He is mar- 
vellously quick in the ‘uptak,’ as they 


say in Seotland. (American equivalent 


‘eatch on.) And he ean grasp the 


intricacies of drill with words of com- 

mand in English far quicker on the aver- 

age than the ordinary English recruit. 
“This may seem a large order, but it 


is the fact all the same. 
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“Any one of the twelve other Euro 
pean officers and non-commissioned off 
cers here would tell you the same, and 
we of course know, having served with 
both. As far as one can judge, too, the 
Celestial takes very kindly to discipline. 
It is simply marvellous how he learns to 
obey, promptly and with apparently no 
vrumbling. No one, of course, has ever, 
or will ever, gauge a Chinese mind, but 
as Tar as we Cah see, diseipling has set its 
seal firmly on the men of the tour com 
panies already tormed there. 

“The question of effective non-com 
missioned othcers is one which very nat 


urally will only be settled detinitely by 
time. They say it is ditticult to set one 
Chinaman to rule over another, but as 
we have already found that it can be 
cone, we have little doubt that erelong 
we shall get a very efficient class of na- 
tive non-commissioned otticers—as good 
at all events as can be got in any other 
organization of Oriental or colonial 
troops. This matter is naturally one of 
very great importance in any regiment 
or army. We have already some very 
good Chinese non-commissioned ottcers.” 

Shan-tung is reported by German au 
thorities to possess the best human ma 
terial in China, and therefore, if the ex 
periment fails at Wei-hai-wei, it is not 
likely to succeed at other points of the 
Empire. 

It is fortunate for us that the Far 
astern problem is largely economic. 
The Chinaman with all his superstition, 
devotion to hampering customs, and ap 
parent indifference to mechanical prog- 
ress is at bottom longheaded in’ what 
concerns his material welfare. This we 
readily discover when we see him under 
conditions favorable to his development. 

The strategy and tacties of the Chines 
army to-day form a volume of classics 
compiled 2000 years ago. This can be 
read only by certain scholars, and the 
Chinese otticers are, as a rule, drawn from 
a social class so low that they can rarely 
read and write their own tongue, let alone 
master the art of war as practised in 
modern times. Ilere and there efforts 
have been made to establish military 
schools, but so protound is the hatred of 
the foreigner amongst the official classes 
that the students have to be bribed to at- 
tend by way of compensating them for 
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their social degradation. The foreigners 
who have been brought to China as mili- 
tary instructors are treated as social in 
teriors; their work is looked down upon 
with contempt by all officials; and when 
have got their Chinese recruits 
into some kind of tighting shape, these 
are drafted off under native control, and 
soon drift back to the condition of a 


On paper China has a tighting force 
of nearly two millions, but these are not 

to take the field. The men of this 
army are mostly mere coolies, and their 
officers much of a piece. The Chinese 
second lieutenant the territorial 
force gets $25 gold a year, with allowances 
amounting to between $60 and $100. A 
first-class captain vets a year, with 
about $250 allowances. The colenel of 
a regiment gets less than $500 gold a 
vear, With allowances tluctuating between 
1 $1000. When the Chinese once 


grasp thre truth that England is prepared 


ane 


to recruit good men at good wages, she 
will tind that in a short time the natives 
will prefer to be corporals and sergeants 
at Wei-hai-wei rather than lieutenants 
and captains at Peking. 


Major Cavendish, who was British 


inilitary attaché in the Chinese army in 


the war against Japan, has expressed the 
opinion that the Chinese sailor proved 
himself superior to the soldier because 
he had been more under white intluence, 
and consequently was better drilled and 
ted. 

Russia has a vast Chinese territory 
from which she might draw recruits, 
Manchuria having a population of 20,- 
OOO00, But hitherto the Great White 
Czar has shown an aversion to incorpo- 
rating alien races into his army. Ger- 
many has as yet taken no steps to recruit 
at Kiao-chau, so tor the present England 
is the only country with a recruiting sta- 
tion in the Chinese Empire. The Eng- 
lishman has Jed into battle men of nearly 
every color and religion on the face of 

earth. 

One tine day Admiral Seymour took 
me a walk over the island of Liu-kung- 
tao. We climbed to the breezy heights, 
and in our mind’s eve discussed the fu- 
ture of this famous place. Nothing had 

that time been determined by govern- 


ment, and, indeed, a considerable section 


of the English press was advocating its 
abandonment. 

It seemed to me that nowhere else in 
China could be found a better health-r 
sort. The resident population of whit 
people in the Far East had increased con 
siderably since my first visit In IS76, 
and even then, residence in China was 
rendered peculiarly discouraging to white 
families on account of the ditheulty of 
finding a healthy summer resort for wives 
and children. The white population of 
the Philippines is bound to increase so 
fast as good government makes life to! 
erable throughout that archipelago, and 
it will soon be Just as natural for the 
wives and children of the Manila mer- 
chants and ofticials to go for the sum 
mer to Wei-hai-wei, as it is for the peo- 
ple of St. Louis or Chicago to seek in 
August the Adirondacks or Narragansett 
Pier. 

Chee - foo was formerly the favorite 
summer resort for white people on this 
coast, but the town has grown so much, 
and with it the offensive smells, that to 
day the mere passage through the town 
in order to reach the open country is 
productive of headache. Old residents 
there told me that they could no longer 
allow their wives to go out unattended 
because of the rabble pointing at them 
and erying out, “ There goes the white 
harlot.”. To those who understand no 
Chinese this is a matter of comparative 
indifference, but to the wives of consuls, 
merchants, and missionaries compelled 
to spend much of their life there, it is 
more than a joking matter. At Canton 
the few white people are confined to a 
little island not much bigger than the 
deck of a large steamer; and when they 
turn in for the night they are about as 
sure of sleeping till next morning as a 
garrison in the Soudan. I escorted one 
lady through Canton, but I would rather 
she had asked me to chaperon her across 
South Africa. The individual China- 
man may be a most amiable and scholar- 
ly gentleman; but the colleetive Celes- 
tial when rounded up in the filth of a 
city, and under the influence of his offi- 
cials, makes a composite of mob malice. 
Wei-hai-wei, by the terms of its cession, 
gives the British policeman a range of 
ten miles from the centre, and conse- 


quently we shall have here the only 
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CHINESE COOLIES COAL 


summering place in the Far East where 
a white lady with her children can ram- 
ble into the country on 


fi rot, on horse- 


back, or on her bievele, enjoying prac 
tically the same security that would be 
hers in the White 


European set- 


Devonshire or in 
Mountains. In all other 


tlements that I know of, the whites are 


STACKING—PORTABLE 


KITCHEN IN FOREGROUND 

suffocated by the heaviness of the yellow 
man’s breath. In Shanghai Iong- 
take to the refuge, 


for in both those settlements the reecrea- 


and 
kong we water as a 
tion-grounds offer no more privacy than 
Trafalgar Square or the New York Bat 
tery. 

the Liu-kung-tao Islaud 


From top of 


J 
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I could see in my mind’s eye row upon 
row of graceful villas rising from the 
midst of tlowering shrubbery and shaded 
lawns, as in that parad se of South At 
rica, Durban. Near the Japanese camp 
|] had tasted the waters of a medicinal 
spring of great volume and of a sulphur- 
ous flavor, suggesting Carlsbad or Sara- 
toga. No doubt some enterprising com 
pany will build near by a casino, or Aur- 
haus, and introduce here all the diver- 
sions incident to Wiesbaden or Homburg. 
Admiral Seymour guards this spring 
carefully, and when its properties become 
better known, there will grow up around 
a succession of charming shady walks 
in lieu of the present lack of refreshing 
foliage. 

The government might wisely estab- 
lish here im institution tor the cure of 
tropical diseases, more particularly dys- 
entery and malarious fever. The United 
States needs a maval and military hos 

did opportunity for offering to share ex- 
penses in developing Wei-hai-wei as a 


ital in this region, and here is a splen- 


health-resort. 

Every kind of fruit and vegetable 
thrives about Wei-hai-wei, and since an 
American missionary, Dr. Nevius, in 
troduced the California grape into 
northern Shan-tung, near Chee-foo, the 
northern slopes of that province have 
viven rise to a considerable fruit indus- 
try. With mountains to climb near at 
hand, fishing in the streams, snipe abun- 
dant in the marshes, excellent boating 
and vachting in the beautiful bay, a well- 
policed country, and a climate the best 
of all China, what more can a white man 


, 


And tinally we have the question 


ce sire 


f nsportation solved, for there are 
ple nts ol competing steamship lines 
passing the port, and affording cheap 
and luxurious travel. Even now searce- 
lv a day passes without a steamer pass- 
ing W ei-hai-wel in either direction, 
whereas Kiao-chau, leading to nothing in 
particular and being off the main track, 
furnish passenger accommoda- 
ong intervals. 

The Admiral took me down to the 
“United Service Club,” formerly a 
hinese oficial residence, where light re- 
freshments could be obtained, and where 


members could recline in bamboo 


t} 


‘hairs and look over the papers. From 


he terrace in front is a beautiful view 
across the four miles of Wei-hai-wei Bay, 
to the mountains of Shan-tung beyond. 
Of course I wanted to see something 
called on Captain Gaunt of the Royal 
Navy, who had been made the general 


of the administration of justice, ball 


deputy-administrator in all judicial mat 
ters ashore. The work was thoroughly 
new to this gallant sailor, but he went at 
it as cheerfully as if he had been detailed 
to break in mustangs or build a light 
house. found him dressed in com- 
fortable civilian clothes, settling a num- 
ber of minor questions with one or two 
ship’s petty officers, while a group of 
Chinamen were piling high upon his 
table what seemed a wheelbarrow load of 
brass coinage. Two or three bluejacke 5 
acted as doorkeepers, clerks of the court, 
jury, deputy-sheritfs, or almost anything 
else that might be required of them. 
They earried no military weapons only 
a light stick such as the British soldier 
Hourishes off duty, and which in this in- 
-tance the British bluejacket regarded 
us a wand of authority. There was little 
formality about this court, but a most 
businesslike exercise of swift justice. 
The coinage that was being piled up on 
the table had been paid on behalf of a 
Chinese prisoner convicted of having 
kicked in the belly a fellow-Chinaman, 
for whose life fear was entertained. Two 
sureties came forward who paid tirst a 
tine of $5 gold between them, and then 
each went bail to the extent of #12 50 
gold; this bail to be forfeited in case the 
injured man should die, and of course 
such a serious financial transaction oc- 
cupied much time and space ! In this 
instance, however, the man who had been 
kicked in the belly felt so deeply insulted 
that it was feared he would die out of 
* pure cussedness,” for the mere satis- 
faction of humiliating his enemy in the 
eves of his, the enemy’s, family. It was 
delicious to watch the cool businesslike 
way in which Captain Gaunt’s judicial 
business was transacted. There was no 
bullying, no swearing, no red tape, no 
lawvers:; merely simple and swift Justice. 

The facility with which the Chinaman 
commits suicide in order to annoy ene 
who has offended him is at first embar- 
rassing to an Anglo-Saxon judge, but 


pretty soon we adjust ourselves te an up- 


| 
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WEI 


side-down world and learn to anticipate 
that 
iften the exact opposite of what would 


the correct thing to do in China is 

be etiquette In Europe. 

would have 
given sleepless nights to the Governor of 


Such questions as these 
Kiao-chau, but they evidently injured ho 
Wei-hai-wei. <All this 
work was relegated to a deputy, and the 
Governor had mind tor 
things. Captain Gaunt had no com- 
plaints to make. In fact I suspect that 
he rather relished playing at chief justice 


one’s digestion at 


his free other 


as a relief from ship-board monotony. 
The crimes with which Captain Gaunt 
had to deal were mainly evasions of sani- 
tary and settled on 
the spot by placing the culprit at an ob- 
tuse angle with his face downwards over 
q nicely rounded stone in the court-yard, 
him with half a dozen 
strokes of a cane in the hands of a blue- 


regulations, were 


and dismissing 
jacket. This saved expense, it wasted no 
time, and has given the Chinese an im- 
mense respect for humanity and justice. 

In our walk back through the town 
Admiral Seymour called my attention to 
the flimsy manner in which the Chinese 
oftieials had constructed government 
buildings here. There had evidently 
been much stealing, for in many cases | 
saw the most wretched mud walls faced 
with thin order that the 
completed buildings might appear to be 
solid masonry. 


very stone in 


Half of Wei-hai-wei was crumbling to 
pieces though the buildings eould searee- 


ly have been ten years old. Before long 


FORT AT EASTERN 


HAI-W El. 
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demolished by 


substantial 


the will have been 


government 


rest 


and dwellings 


ill have 


| } 
akeh their piace, | Wes shown 


large reservoirs intended to hold) rain- 
water, but these through neglect had be 
come worse than useless. Two distilling 
plants were to be erected, one for the 


island, one tor the mainland. The streets 
of the town were scrupulously clean. 


There 


Chinese 


were 
hands, and 
prosperous and clean. 


shops open, all in 
these all appeared 
Several of 


many 


them 


had tables ornamented with bunches of 
flowers and spread as for a tea party. 
Clean cups and saucers with sheces of 


bread-and-butter invited the bluejacket 
and marine to their afternoon tea. These 
and attractive as 
those one would find in an English cot 
tage on a frequented road. At the pub- 


lie landing-place were gangs of coolies 


places were as neat 


stacking up coal amongst other things. 
The stolid non-commissioned ofticer was 
here, acting the part of stevedore, and 
the work was going on with much rapid- 
ity. Yet The 
coolies were free agents, had accepted 
work at the market rate 


here was no exc.tement. 


and consequent- 
ly there was no oceasion to exercise over 
them more supervision than under simi- 
lar circumstances in Hong-kong or Singa- 
pore. While the Governor of Kiao-chau 
eould get no house-servants to stay with 
him though he paid $10 gold a month, 
and Germans of less rank were there of- 
vain $12 


tering in 50 in gold a month, 
in Wei-hai-wei there was no ditticulty in 


procuring excellent service at $7 gold. 


WEI-HAI-WEI 


at 
ws 


nan-oge, the land of perpetnal youth, is a Celtic paradise under the sea, to whic 
sure sometimes borne off by the Sidhe, or fairies. ] 


Iu Tir-nan-oge, 
Tn Tir-nan oge. 


Summer and spring go hand in hand, and in the radiant weather 
Brown autumn leaves and winter snow come floating down together. 


In Tir nait-oge, 
Tn Tir nan-oge, 
The sagans sway this way and that, the twisted fern uneloses, 


The quickenberry hides its head above the tender roses. 


Tn Tir 
In Tir-nan oge, 


The blaek bird llits, the robin chirps, tiie linnet vearies never: 
They pipe to dancing feet of Sidhe, and thus shall pipe forever. 


In Tir-nan oge, 
Ti Tir 
All in a drift of apple blooms my true love there is roaming: 


He will not come although | pray from dawning until gloaming. 


In Tir nan-oge, 


In Tir Maw oge, 


The Sidhe desired my Heart’s Delight; they lured him from my keeping; 


He stepped within a fairy ring when all the world was sleeping. 


Tn Tir-nan-oge, 

In Tir nai-oge, 
He hath forgotten hill and glen where misty shadows gather, 
The bleating of the mountain sheep, the eabin of his father. 


In Tir nai-oge, 

Tn Tir-nan oge. 
He wanders in a happy dream thro’ scented golden hours; 
He flutes, to woo a fairy love, knee-deep in fairy flowers. 


Tn Tir nan-oge, 
Tn Tir-nan oge. 
No memory hath he of my face, no sorrow for my sorrow. 


My flax 


s spun, my wheel is hushed, and so I wait the morrow. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Hk days passed on. Between Elea- 

nor and Luey there had grown up 

a close, intense, and yet most pain- 
ful affection. Neither gave the other her 
full contidence, and on Eleanor’s side the 
consciousness both of the futility and the 
enormity of what she had done only in- 
with time, the 
sistance of a will which was still fierce 
and unbroken. 


creased embittering re- 


Meanwhile she often observed her com- 
panion with a quick and torturing curios- 
itv. What was it that Manisty had found 
so irresistible 
arts had failed ¢ 

Lucey was in some ways very simple 
primitive even, as Manisty had called 
her. that her type 
no longer common in a modern America 
that all 
ransacks the world for an experience. But 
at the same time the depth and force of 


when all her own subtler 


Eleanor knew was 


sends its girls to college, and 


her nature promised rich developments in 
She was still a daughter of 
New England, with many traits now fast 


the future. 
disappearing; but for her, too, there was 
beginning that cosmopolitan transforma 
tion to which the women of her race lend 
themselves sO readily. 

And it was Manisty’s influence that 
Eleanor’s miserable eyes 
discerned it in a Half 
the interests and which 
Manisty’s mind had been fixed for so long 
were becoming familiar to Lucey. They 
regularly from and 
Eleanor had been often puzzled by Luecy’s 
selections—till one day the key to them 
flashed across her. 

The girl, indeed, was making her way, 


was at work! 


hundred ways. 


questions on 


got books Rome, 


fast and silently, into quite new regions 
of thought and feeling. She read and 
she thought. She observed the people of 
the village; she even frequented their 
humble church, though she would never 
go with Eleanor to Sunday Mass. There 


HUMPHR\ 


WARD 


some deep, unconquerable instinet held 
her back. 

All through, indeed, her personal be- 
liefs and habits — evangelical, unselfish, 
and a little stern—seemed to be 
quite unchanged. But they were ditfer- 
ently tinged, and would be in time differ- 
ently presented. Nor would they ever, of 
divide from Manisty. 
Eleanor saw that clearly enough. Lucey 
could hold opinion passionately, unrea- 


strong, 


themselves, her 


sonably even; but she was not of the sort 
that upon opinion. 
Iler true nature was large, tolerant, pa- 
tient. The deepest 


life depend 


makes 
forces in it were 
forces of feeling, and no intellectual dif- 
ference would ever be able to deny them 
their natural outlet. 

Meanwhile Luey seemed to herself the 
most hope lessly 


and ignorant 


Kl anor’s 


backward 
person—particularly in com- 
pany. 

“Oh! Tam just a dunce,” she said one 
day to Eleanor, with a smile and sigh, 
after some questions as to her childhood 
and bringing up. “ They ought to have 
to college. All the girls I knew 
But then Uncle Ben would 


been quite alone. So ] just had to get 


sent me 
went. have 
along.’ 

“But you know what many girls don’t 
know.” 

Luey gave a shrug. 

“T know some Latin and Greek, and 
other things that Uncle Ben could teach 
me. But, oh! what a simpleton I used to 
feel in Boston!” 

“You were behind the age 4 

Lucy laughed. 

“| didn’t seem to have anything to do 
with the age, or with me. You 
see, I was slow, and everybody else was 


the age 


quick. But an American that isn’t 
quick’s got no right to exist. You're 


bound to have heard the last thing, and 
read the last book, or. people just want 
to know why you're there!” 

Why should people eall you slow ?” 


* Begun in January number, 1900 
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said Eleanor, in that voice which Luey 
often found so ditticult to understand, 
because of the strange note of hostility 
which, for no reason at all, would some- 
times penetrate through the sweetness. 
“Tt’s absurd. How quickly you've pick- 
ed up Italian—and frocks!—and a hun- 
dred things.” 

She smiled, 
head beside her. 

Lucy colored, bent over her work, and 
did not reply. 

Generally they passed their mornings 


and stroked the brown 


in the loggia reading and working. Lucy 
was a dexterous needle-woman, and a fine 
embroidery had made much 
progress since their arrival at Torre Ami- 
ata. Secretly she wondered whether she 
finish it there. Eleanor 
shrank from the least mention of change; 


piece of 


was to now 
and Luey, having opened her generous 
arms to this burden, did not know when 
would be allowed to put it down. 
She carried it, indeed, very tenderly— 
with a love that was half eager remorse. 
Still, before long Uncle Ben must re- 
monstrate in earnest. And the Porters, 
she had treated so strangely? 
They were certainly going back to Amer- 
ica in September, if not before. And 
must she not go with them ? 

And would the heat at Torre Amiata 
be bearable for the sensitive Northerner 
after July? Already they spent many 
hours of the day in their shuttered and 
rooms, and Eleanor whiter 
than the convolvulus which covered the 
new-mown hay-fields. 

What a darling—what a kind and chiv- 
alrous darling was Uncle Ben! She had 
asked him to trust her, and he had done 
it nobly, though it was evident from his 


she 


whom 


closed was 


letters that he was anxious and disturb- 
ed. “I cannot tell you everything,” she 
had written, “or I should be betraying 
a confidence; but I am doing what I feel 
to be right—what I am sure you would 
consent to my doing if you knew. Mrs. 
Burgoyne is very frail—and she clings to 
I can’t explain to you how or why— 
but so it is. For the present I must look 
after her. This place is beautiful—the 
heat not yet too great—and you shall hear 
every week. Only, please, tell other peo- 
ple that I wish you to forward letters, and 
cannot long be certain of my address.” 


And he :— 


me, 
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* Dear child, this is very mysierious. 
I don’t like it. It would be absurd to 
pretend that I did. But I haven’t trust 
ed my Lucey for fourteen years in order 
to begin to persecute her now because she 
can’t tell me a secret. Only I give you 
warning that if you don’t write to me 
every week, my generosity, as you eall it, 
will break down—and I shall be for send- 
ing out a search party right away.... 
Do you want money? I must say that 
I hope July will see the end of your ad- 
venture.” 

Would it? Luey found her mind full 
of anxious thoughts as Eleanor read 
aloud to her. P 

Presently she discovered that a skein 
of silk she wanted for her work was not 
in her basket. She turned to look also 
in her old inlaid work-box, which stood 
on a small table beside her. But it was 
not there. 

“ Please wait a moment,” she said to 
her companion. “I am afraid I 
get my silk.” 

She stood up hastily, and her move- 
ment upset the rickety cane table. With 
a crash her work-box fell to the ground, 
and its contents rolled over the loggia. 
She gave a ery of dismay. 


must 


“Oh! my terra-cottas !— 


cottas. 


my poor terra- 


Eleanor started, and rose too, involun- 
tarily, to her feet. There on the ground 
lay all the littke Nemi fragments which 
Manisty had given to Luey, and which 
had been stowed away, each carefully 
wrapped in tissue-paper, in the well of 
her old work-box. 

Eleanor helped to pick them up. 
note of distress in Luey’s 
rang in her ears. 

“They are not much hurt, luckily,” 
she said. 

And, indeed, thanks to the tissue-paper, 
there were only a few small chips and 
bruises to bemoan when Lucy at last had 
gathered them all safely into her lap. 
Still, chips and bruises in the case of 
delicate Greco-Roman terra-cottas are 
more than enough to make their. owner 
smart, and Lucey bent over them with a 
very flushed and rueful face, examining 
and wrapping them up again. 

“ Cotton - wool would be better,” she 
said, anxiously. “How have you put 
your two away ?” 


The 


keen voice 
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Directly the words were out of her 
mouth she felt that they had been better 
unspoken, 

A deep tiush stained Eleanor’s thin 
face, 

‘IT am afraid I haven't taken much 
care of them,” she said, hurriedly. 

They were both silent for a_ little. 
But while Luey still had her lap full of 
her treasures, Eleanor again stood up. 

‘1 will go in and rest for an hour be- 
fore déejeuner. 1 think I might go to 

She had passed a very broken night, 
and Luey looked at her with tender con- 
cern. She quickly but carefully laid 
aside her terra-cottas, that she might go 
in with Eleanor and “ settle her” com- 
fortably. 

But when she was left to rest in her 
carefully darkened room, and Luey had 
gone back to the Joggia, Eleanor got no 
wink of sleep. She lay in an anguish of 
memory, living over again that last night 
at the villa—thinking of Manisty in the 
dark garden and her own ungovernable 
impulse. 

Presently a slight sound reached her 
from the loggia. She turned her head 
quickly. A sob¢—from Luey 

Her heart stood still. Noiselessly she 
slipped to her feet. The door between 
her and the loggia had been left ajar for 
air. It was partially glazed, with shut- 
ters of plain green wood outside, and in- 
side a muslin blind. Eleanor approached 
it. 

Through the chink of the door she 
saw Luey plainly. The girl had been sit- 
ting almost with her back to the door, but 
she had turned so that her profile and 
hands were visible. 

How quiet she was! Yet never was 
there an attitude more eloquent. She 
held in her hands, which lay upon her 
knee, one of the little terra-cottas. 
Eleanor could see it perfectly. It was 
the head of a statuette, not unlike her 
own which she had destroyed, a smaller 
and ruder Artemis with the Cybele 
crown. There flashed into her mind the 
memory of Manisty explaining it to the 
girl, sitting on the bench behind the 
strawberry hut his black brows bent in 
the eagerness of his talk —her sweet 
eyes, her pure pleasure. 


And now Luey had no companion— 


but thought. Her face was raised, the 
eyes were shut, the beautiful mouth 
quivered in the effort to be still. Sh 
was mistress of herself, yet not for thi 
moment wholly mistress of longing and 
of sorrow. <A quick struggle passed ove: 
the face. There was another slight sob. 
Then Eleanor saw her raise the terra 
and lingering|y to her lips. It was like a 
gesture of eternal farewell—the gestur 
of a child expressing the heart of a 
woman. 

Eleanor tottered back. She sat on tl 
edge of her bed, motionless in the dark 
ness, till the sounds of Ceeco bringing 
up the pranzo in the corridor outsid 
warned her that her time of solitude was 
over. 


eotta, bow her face upon it, press it lon 


In the evening Eleanor was sitting in 
the Sassetto. Luey, with her young need 
of exercise, had set off to walk down 
through the wood to the first bridge over 
the Paglia. Eleanor had been very wear\ 
all day, and for the first time irritable. 
It was almost with a seeret relief thai 
Lucy started, and Eleanor saw her de- 
part. 

Mrs. Burgoyne was left stretched on 
her long canvas chair in the green shack 
of the Sassetto. All about her was a 
chaos of moss-grown rocks crowned with 
trees, young and old; a gap in_ the 
branches showed her a distant peachy 
sky suffused with gold above the ethe- 
real heights of the Amiata range; a lit 
tle breeze crept through the trees; the 
birds were silent, but the large green 
lizards slipped in and out, and made a 
friendly life in the cool shadowed place. 

The Contessa was to have joined Elea- 
nor here at six o’clock. But a note had 
arrived excusing her. The visit of some 
relations detained her. 

Nevertheless, a little after six, a step 
was heard approaching along the winding 
path, which, while it was still distant, 
Eleanor knew to be Father Beneck »*s. 
For his sake she was glad that the Con 
tessa was not with her. 

As for Donna Teresa, when she met 
the priest in the village or on the road, 
she shrank out of his path as though his 
mere shadow brought malediction. 

}ler pinched face, her thin figure. 
seemed to contract still further under an 


4 
if 
creer 


mpulse of fear and repulsion. Eleanor 
had seen it, and wondered. 

But even the Contessa would have no- 
thing to say to him. 

‘Non, madame; plus fort que 
moil” she had said to Eleanor one day 


c’est 


that she had come across Mrs. Burgoyne 
nd Father Benecke together in the Sas- 
setto—in after-excuse for her 
to him. “ For you and me—hbien 
ndu—we think what we please. 
ven knows I not bigoted. 
resa makes herself unhappy about me.” 
The stout, imperious woman stifled a 
sigh that betrayed much. “I take what 
| want from our religion—and I don't 
about the rest. Emilio was the 


behavior 
en- 
Hea- 


Te- 


tre suble 


same. But a priest that disobeys—that 
deserts—! No! that is another matter. 
| can’t argue—it seizes me by the throat. 


It is an instinet—an inheritance—eall it 
what you like. But I feel like Teresa—I 
could run at the sight of him.” 

Certainly Father Benecke gave her no 
occasion to run. 
the first shock and agitation of his sus- 
pension he had moved about the roads 
and tracks of Torre Amiata with the 
“recollected ” dignity of the pale and 
meditative recluse. He asked nothing; 
he spoke to no one, except to the ladies 
at the convent, and to the old woman 
who served him unwillingly in the little 
tumble-down house by the river’s edge, 
to which he had now transferred himselt 
and his books—for greater solitude. 
Eleanor understood that he shrank from 
facing his German life and friends again 
till he had completed the revision of his 
book and the evolution of his thought; 
and she had some reason to believe that 


Since his recovery from 


he regarded his isolation and the enmity 
of this Italian neighborhood as a neces- 
sary trial and testing, to be borne with- 
out a murmur. 

As his step came nearer, she sat up and 
threw off her languor. It might have been 
divined, even, that she heard it with a se- 
cret excitement. 

When he appeared he greeted her with 
the manner, at once reticent and cordial, 
that was natural to him. He had brought 
her an article in a German newspaper of 
the “Centre” on himself and his case, 
the violence of which had provoked him 


to a reply, whereof the manuscript was 
also in his pocket. 
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Mleanor took the article and turned it 
But told her 
that the réle of counsellor and eritie was 
—again—played out. Suddenly 


over. some inward voice 
Father 
Benecke said: 

“T have submitted my reply to Mr. 
Manisty. 
he says.” 


I would like to show you what 


Eleanor fell back in her chair. “ You 
know where he is?” she eried. 
Her surprise was so great that she 


could not at once disguise her emotion. 


Father Benecke was also taken aback. 
He lifted his eyes from the papers he 
held. 


“T wrote to him through his bankers 
the other day, madame. I have always 
found that letters so addressed to him are 
forwarded.” 

Then he stopped in distress and per- 
turbation. Mrs. Burgoyne was still ap 
parently struggling for breath and com- 
posure. last 
took note of her as a human being. He 
understood, all at once, that he had be- 
fore him a woman very ill, apparently 
very unhappy, and that what he had just 
said had thrown her into an anguish with 
which her physical weakness was hardly 


Ilis absent, seer’s eyes at 


able to cope. 


The color rose in his own cheeks. 


“Madame! let me hasten to say that 
I have done your bidding precisely. You 


were so good as to tell me that you wish- 
ed no information to be given to any one 
I have not breathed 
a word of it to Mr. Manisty or to any 
other of my correspondents. Let me show 
you his letter.” 

He held it out to her. Eleanor took it 
with uncertain fingers. 

“Your mention of him took me by sur- 
prise,” she said, after a moment. “ Miss 
Foster and I—have been—so long—with- 
out hearing of our friends.” 

Then she stooped over the letter. It 
seemed to her the ink was hardly dry on 
it—that it was still warm from Manis- 
ty’s hand. The date of it was only three 
days old. And the place from which it 
came? Cosenza ?—Cosenza in Calabria? 
Then he was still in Italy? 


as to your stay here. 


She put the letter back into Father 
Benecke’s hamds. 
“Would you read it for me? T have 


rather a headache to-day.” 
He read it with a somewhat embarrass- 


j 
‘reset 
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ed voice. Some phrases in it, searcely 
noticed at the first perusal, reeurred to 
him. She lay listening, with her eyes 
closec under her large hat, each hand 


trying to prevent the trembling of the 


A strange pride swelled in her. It was 
a kind and manly letter, expressing far 
more personal sympathy with Benecke 
than Manisty had ever yet allowed him- 
self a letter wholly creditable indeed to 
the writer, and marked with a free and 
flowing beauty of phrase that brought 
home to Eleanor at every turn his voice, 
his movements, the ideas and sympa- 
thies of the writer. 

Towards the end came the familiar 
Manisty-ism: 

* All the same, their answer to you is 
still as good as ever. The system must 
either break up or goon. They naturally 
prefer that it should go on. But if it is 
worked by men like you, it cannot go on. 
Their instinet never wavers:; and it is a 
true one.” 

Then: 

* 1 don’t know how I have managed to 
write this letter—poor stuff as it is. My 
mind at this moment is busy neither with 
speculation nor polities. I am _ perehed 
for the night on the side of a mountain 
thickly covered with beech woods, in a re- 
mote Calabrian hamlet, where, however, 
last vear some pushing person built a 
small ‘health resort, to which a few 
visitors come from Naples and even from 
Rome. The woods are Vast, the people 
savage. The brigands are gone, or going; 
of electrie light there is plenty. I came 
this morning, and shall be gone to- 
morrow. I am a pilgrim on the face 
of Italy. For six weeks I have wandered 
like this, from the northern Abruzzi 
downwards. Wherever holiday folk go 


+ 


to escape from the heat of the plains, 
I go. gut my object is not theirs. 
.... Nor is it yours, padre. There are 
many quests in the world. Mine is one 
of the oldest that man knows. My heart 
pursues it, untired. And in the end I 
shall win to my goal.” 

The old priest hurried unsteadily 
through the last sentences. At every word 
he beeame aware of some electrical 
effect upon the delicate frame and face 
beside him: but he read on, lest she 
should think that he had omitted any- 
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thing, — not knowing how to save him 
self. 

When he dropped the letter, his hands 
too shook. There was a silence. 

Slowly Eleanor dragged herself highe 
in her chair; she pushed her hat bac! 
from her forehead; she turned her whit: 
drawn face upon the priest. 

“ Father,” she said, bending towards 
him, “you are a priest—and a confess 
or ¢” 

Ilis face changed. He waited an in 
stant before replying. 

“Yes, madame —I am!” he said at 
last, with a firm and passionate dignity. 

“Yet now you cannot act as a priest. 
And I am not a Catholie. Still, I am a 
human being—with a soul, I suppose—if 
there are such things—and you are old 
enough to be my father, and have had 
great experience. I] am in trouble—and 
probably dying. Will you hear my cas 

as though it were a confession—under 
the same seal ?”’ 

She tixed her eyes upon him. Insen 
sibly the priest’s expression had changed; 
the priestly caution, the priestly instinct, 
had returned. He looked at her steadily 
and compassionately. 

“Ts there no one, madame, to whom 
you might more profitably make this con- 
fession—no one who has more claim to it 
than 

“ No one.” 

eannot refuse,” he said, uneasily. 
“ T cannot refuse to hear any one in trou- 
ble, and—if I can—to help them. But 
let me remind you that this could not be 
in any sense a true confession. It eould 
only be a conversation between friends.” 

She drew her hand across her eyes. 

“T must treat it as a confession, or | 
cannot speak. I shall not ask you to ab- 
solve me. That—that would do me no 
good,” she said, with a little wild laugh. 
“What I want is direction—from some 
one accustomed to look at people as they 
are—and—and to speak the truth to 
them. Say ‘yes,’ padre. You—you may 
have the fate of three lives in your 
hands.” 

Her entreating eyes hung upon him. 
His consideration took a few moments 


longer. Then he dropped his own look 
upon the ground, and elasped his hands. 
“Say, my daughter, all that you wish 


to sav. 
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The priestly phrase gave her courage. 

She drew a long breath, and paused a 
little to collect her thoughts. When she 
began, it was in a low, dragging voice 
full of effort. 


“What I want to know, father. is 
how far one may ftight—how far one 
should tight —for one’s self. The facts 


are these. I will not mention any names. 
Last winter, father, | 


had reason to 
think that life had changed for me— 
after many years of unhappiness. I gave 
my whole, whole heart away.” The 


words came out in a gasp, as though a 
large part of the physical power of the 
speaker escaped with them. “I thought 


that —in return —I was held in high 
value, in true affection—that—that my 


friend cared for me more than for any 
one else—that in time he would be mine 
altogether. It 
understand—I don’t put it at 


was a great hope, you 
But 
| had done much to deserve his kindness 
—he owed great deal. Not, ] 
mean, for the miserable work I had done 
for him; but for all the love, the thought 
by day and night that I had given him.” 

She bowed her head on her hands for a 


moment. 


more, 


me a 


The priest sat motionless, and 


she resumed, torn and excited by her 
strange task. 

“T was not alone in thinking and hop- 
I did. Other people thought it. 
It was not merely presumptuous or fool- 
But—ah! it is an old 


don't 


ing—as 
ish on my part. 
story, padre. | 
flict it on you!” 


know why I in- 


She stopped, wringing her hands. 

The priest did not raise his eves, but 
sat quietly—in an attitude a little cold 
and stern, which 
agitation. 


rebuke her 
She composed herself, and re- 


seemed to 


sumed: 

“ There was of course some one else, fa- 
ther—you understood that from the be- 
ginning—some and far 


took 


There was no 


one younger, 
than I. It 


weeks—hardly so much. 


more attractive five 
attinity of nature and mind to go upon- 
or I thought so. It me all 
done in a moment by a beautiful face. I 
could not be expected to bear it—to re- 


seemed to 


sign myself at once to the loss of every- 
thing that made life worth living—could 
I, father?” she said, passionately. 

The priest still did not look up. 

“You resisted ?” he said. 
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resisted—successfully,” she said, 
with fluttering breath. “I separated 
them. The girl who supplanted me wa 


most tender, dear, and good. She pitied 


me, and | worked upon her pity. I took 
her away from—from my friend. And 
why should I not¢ Why are we ealled 


upon perpetually to give up 
It seemed to me 


give 
such a cruel, cold, un- 
human creed! I knew my own life was 
broken—beyond mending; but I couldn't 
unkindness—I couldn't 
the injJury— I ecouldn’t—couldn’t! took 
her away still great 


enough, and will. be always great enough, 


bear the forgive 


and my power is 
if I choose, to part these two from each 
other!” 

hands 
though she were trying to still the heart 
that threatened to silence her. When she 
spoke of “ giving up,” her voice had taken 
of hatred, that 
furrow to the 


were on her breast, as 


a note of scorn, almost 
brought a momentary 
priest's brow. 

For a little while after she had ceased 
to speak he sat bowed, and apparently 
deep in thought. When he looked up she 


braced herself, as though she already 
felt the shock of judgment. But he 


only asked a question. 

“Your girl friend, madame—her hap 
piness was not involved ¢” 

Eleanor shrank and turned away. 

“T thought not—at tirst.” It 
mere murmur. 

“ But now 

“TI don’t know—I suspect,” she said, 
miserably. “ But, father, if it 
she is young—she has all her powers and 
What would kill me 
anticipate—for her—a day, 
She is born to be 


was a 


were so, 


chances before her. 
would only 
that must 
loved.” 


come, 


Again she let him see her face, con- 
vulsed by the effort for composure, the 
eyes shining with large tears. It was like 
the pleading of a wilful child. 

A veil descended also on the pure in- 
tense gaze of the priest, yet he bent it 
steadily upon her. 

“ Madame 
honor.” 


God has done you a great 


The words were just breathed, but they 
did not falter. Mutely, with parted lips, 


she seemed to search for his meaning. 
“ There are very few of whom God con- 
as plainly, as 


deseends to ask generous- 
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ly, as Ile 


it matter, 


What does 
madame, whether God speaks 
to us amid the thorns or the tlowers¢ But 
I do not remember that He ever spoke 
the but often—often 
deserts and wildernesses. And 
the conde- 
gift, is that He should 
speak at all; that He, our Maker and 
Lord, should plead with, should as it 
were humble Himself to, our souls—oh! 


now asks of you. 


among tlowers, 
amongst 

Ile speaks — madame! 


the 


W hen 


scension, 


how we should hasten to answer, how we 
should hurry to throw ourselves and all 
that we have into His hands!” 

turned Uneconsciously 
she began to strip the moss from a tree 
The tears dropped upon her 


Eleanor away, 
beside her. 
lap. 

But the appeal was to religious emo- 
tion, not to the moral judgment, and she 
rallied her forces. 

“You speak, father, as a priest—as a 
Christian. I understand, of course, that 
that is the Christian the 
Christian point of view.” 

“My daughter,” he 
can speak no other language.” 


language 
said, simply, “ I 


There was a pause. Then he resumed: 
But consider it for a moment from an- 
You say that for 
yourself you have renounced the expec- 
What, then, do you 
Merely the pain, the humilia- 
tion, of others? But is that an end that 
any woman may lawfully pur- 
sue—-pagan or Christian? It was not a 
for the 
two 


other point of view. 


tation of happiness. 


desire ¢ 
man or 


Christian who said, ‘ Men exist 
sake of Yet when 
other human beings—your friends—have 
innocently — you a 


one another.’ 
unwittingly — done 
wrong 

She shook her head silently. 

The priest observed her. 

“One at least, you said, was kind and 

showed you a compassionate spirit 

and intended you no harm. Yet you 
will punish her—for the sake of your own 
pride. And she is young. You who are 
older, and better able to control passion, 


] 


ought vou not to feel towards her as a 
tender elder mother — rather 
than a rival?” 

He spoke with a calm and even power, 
the protesting foree of his own soul 
mounting all the time like a tide. 

Eleanor rose again in revolt. 

“Tt is no use,” she said, despairingly. 


sister —a 
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“ Do you understand, father, what I said 
to you at first /—that I have probably not 
many months—a year perhaps—to live? 
And that to give these two to each other 
would embitter all my last days and 
hours—would make it impossible for me 
to believe—to hope anything ¢” 

“No, no, poor soul!” he said, deeply 
“It would be with you as with 
St. John: ‘ Now we know that we have 
passed from death unto life, because we 
love the brethren.’ ” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 


mi ved. 


“T have ne faith—and no hope.” 

His look kindled—took a hew aspect, 
almost of command. 

“You do yourself wrong. Could you 
have brought yourself to ask this counsel 
of me if God had not been already at 
work in your soul—if your sin were not 
already half conquered ¢” 

She recoiled as though from a 
Her cheek burned. 

“Sin!” she repeated, bitterly, with a 
kind of scorn, not able to bear the word. 

But he did not quail. 

“ All selfish desire is sin—desire that 
defies God and wills the hurt of man. 
But you will cast it out. The travail is 
already begun in you that will form the 
Christ.” 


“ 


bl 


Father, creeds and dogmas mean no- 
thing to me!” 

“Perhaps,” he said, calmly. “ Does 
religion also mean nothing to you?” 

“Oh! I am a weak woman,” she said, 
with a quivering lip. “I throw myself 
on all that promises consolation. When 
I see the nuns from down below pass up 
and down this road, I often think that 
theirs is the only way out—that the Cath- 
olic Chureh and a convent are perhaps 
the solution to which I must come—for 
the little while that remains.” 

“In other words,” he said, after a 
pause, “God offers you one discipline, and 
Well, the Lord 
gave the choice to David of what rod he 
would be secourged with; but it always 
has seemed to me that the choice was an 
added punishment. I would not have 
I would have left all to His Di- 
vine Majesty! This cross is not of your 
own making—it comes to you from God. 
Is it not the most signal proof of His 
love? He asks of you what only the 
strongest can bear—gives you just time 


you would choose another. 


chosen. 


if 
il 


Him with the best. As I said 
before, is it not His way of honoring His 
creature ¢” 

Eleanor sat without speaking, 


to serve 


her deli- 
cate head drooping. 

“ And, madame,” 
changed 


the priest continued, 
with a that 
creeds and dogmas mean nothing to you. 
How can 1, who am now cast out from the 
Visible Church, uphold them to you—at- 
tempt to bind them on your conscience ¢ 


voice, “you say 


But one thing I can do, whether as man 


or priest —I can bid you ask yourself 
whether in truth Christ means _no- 
thing to you—and Calvary nothing.” 

He paused, staring at her with his 


bright and vet unseeing eyes, the wave of 
feeling rising within him to a force and 
power born of recent storm, of the per- 
sonal wrestling with a personal anguish. 
“Why is it "—he resumed, each word 
low and pleading—* that this divine fig- 
ure is enshrined, if not in all our affee- 
tions—at least in all our imaginations ? 
Why is it that at the heart of this modern 
world, with all its love of gold, its thirst 
for knowledge, its desire for pleasure, 
there still lives and burns ” 
clinched 
held in 


(He held out his two strong 
hands, quivering, as though he 
them the vibrating heart of man. 


“this strange madness of sacrifice, 
this foolishness of the Cross ? Why is it 
that in these polite and civilized races 


which lead the world, while creeds and 
Churches divide us, what still touches us 
most deeply, what still binds us together 
most surely, is this story of a hideous 
death, which the spectators said was vol- 
untary—which the innocent Victim em- 
braced with joy as the ransom of His 
brethren—from which those who saw it 
received in very truth the communieation 
of a new life—a life, a Divine Mystery, 
renewed amongst us now, day after day, 
in thousands of human beings! What 
mean, madame? Ask yourself! 
How has our world of lust and iron pro- 
duced such a thing? How, except as the 
clew to the world’s secret, is man to ex- 
plain it to himself? Ah! my daughter, 
think what you will of the nature and 
dignity of the Crucified—but turn your 
eyes to the Cross! Trouble yourself with 
no creeds—I speak thus to your weak- 
ness—but sink yourself in the story of the 
Passion and its upon the world! 


does it 


work 
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Then bring it te bear upon your own ease. 
There is in you a root of evil mind—an 
desire a 


angry cuptdo which keeps you 
from God. Lay it down before th 


that 
your God 
—betore He gives you Himself!” 


Crucified, and rejoice — rejoice! 


vou have something to give to 


The old man’s voice sank and trembled. 
Eleanor made no reply. 
tor 


Her capacity 
sudd« nly exhausted. 
Nerve and brain were tired out. 


emotion was 


After a minute or two she rose to her 
feet and held out her hand. 

“T thank vou with all my heart. Your 
words touch much, but they 
seem to me somehow remote -impossible. 
Let me think of them. 


me very 
I am not strong 
enough to talk more now.” 

She bade him good-night, and left him. 
With her feeble step she slowly mounted 
the Sassetto path, and it was some little 
time before her slender form and white 
dress disappeared among the trees. 

Father Benecke 
prey to 
thought. 

For him too the hour had been strange- 
ly troubling and revolutionary. On the 
lines of Catholic confession 
and direction, all that had been asked of 
As it 
was, he had been obliged to deal with the 
moral 


alone—a 
currents of 


remained 


many conflicting 


recognized 
him would have been easy to give. 


emergency as he best could—by 
the crisis was 


sudden load of 


methods which, now that 
over, tilled him with a 
scrupulous anguish. 

The support of a great system had been 
withdrawn from him. He still felt him- 
self neither man nor priest—wavering in 
the dark. 

This poor woman! He was conscious 
that her statement of her ease had roused 
in him a kind of anger—so passionate 
and unblushing had been the egotism of 


her manner. Even after his long ex- 
perience he felt in it something mon- 
strous. He had been tender, patient 


enough 

What troubled him was this conscious- 
ness of the apart from the 
penitent, which had overtaken him—the 
woman with her frail physical health, 
possibly her terror of death, her broken 
heart. New perplexities and compunc- 
tions—not to be felt within the strong 


woman, as 


dikes of Catholie practice—rushed upon 
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him as he sat thinking under the falling 
night. The human fate became more be- 
wildering, more torturing. The clear 
landscape of Catholic thought upon 
which he had once looked out was w rap- 
ping itself in clouds, falling into new as- 
pects and relations. How marvellous are 
the chances of human history! The out- 
ward ministry had been withdrawn—in 
its stead this purely spiritual ministry 
had been offered to him. “ Domine, in 
coelo misericordia tua—judicia tua abus- 


sus mutta 


Recalling what he knew of Mrs. Bur- 
goyne’s history and of Manisty’s, his 
mind, trained in the subtleties of moral 
divination, soon reconstructed the whole 
story. Clearly the American lady now 
staying with Mrs. Burgoyne—who had 
showed towards himself such a young 
and graceful pity—was the other woman. 

Ile felt instinctively that Mrs. Bur- 
goyne would approach him again—coldly 
as she had parted from him. She had be- 
traved to him all the sick confusion of 
soul that existed beneath her intellectual 
competence and vigor. The situation 
between them, indeed, radically 
changed. He laid aside deference and 
humility; he took up the natural mastery 
of the priest as the moral expert. She 
had no faith; and faith would save her. 
She was wandering in darkness, making 
shipwreck of herself and others. And she 
had appealed to him. With an extraor- 
dinary eagerness the old man threw hitn- 
self into the task she had so strangely 
set him. He longed to conquer and heal 
her—to bring her to faith, to sacrifice, to 
God. The mingled innocence and despot- 
ism of his nature were both concerned. 
And was there something else ?—the 
eagerness of the soldier who retrieves dis- 
obedience by some special and arduous 
service? To be allowed to attempt it is 
a grace; to succeed in it is pardon. 

Was she dying—poor lady!—or was it 
a delusion on her part, one of the devices 
of self-pity? Yet he reealled the emaci- 
ated face and form, the cough, the trail- 
ing step, Miss Foster’s anxiety, some com- 
ments overheard in the village. 

And if she died unreconciled, unhappy ? 
Could nothing be done to help her, from 
outside—to brace her to aetion—and in 
time 
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He pondered the matter with all the 
keenness of the casuist, all the naiveté of 
the recluse. In the tragical uprooting ot 
established habit through which he was 
passing, even those ways of thinking and 
acting which become the second nature o! 
the priest were somewhat shaken. Had 
Eleanor’s contidence been given him in 
Catholic confession, he might not even by 
word or look have ever reminded herselt 
of what had passed between them; still 
less have acted upon it in any way. Nor, 
under the weight of tradition which 
binds the Catholic priest, would he ever 
have been conscious of the remotest 
temptation to what his Church regards as 
one of the deadliest of sins. 

And further. If as his penitent, yet 
outside confession—in a letter or conver 
sation—Eleanor had told him her story, 
his passionately scrupulous sense of the 
priestly function would have bound him 
preci ely in the same way. Here, all 
Catholic opinion would not have agreed 
with him; but his own conviction would 
have been clear. 

But now, in the general shifting of his 
life from the standpoint of authority to 
the standpoint of conscience, new aspects 
of the case appeared to him. He recalled 
certain questions of moral theology with 
which as a student he was familiar. The 
modern discipline of the confessional 
“seal” is generally more stringent than 
that of the middle ages. Jenecke re- 
membered that in view of St. Thomas 
it is sometimes lawful for a confessor to 
take account of what he hears in confes- 
sion, so far as to endeavor afterwards to 
remove some obstacle to the spiritual 
progress of his penitent, which has been 
revealed to him under the seal. The 
modern theologian denies altogether the 
legitimacy of such an act, which for him 
is a violation of the Sacrament. 

But for Benecke, at this moment, the 
tender argument of St. Thomas suddenly 
attained a new beauty and compulsion. 

Ie considered it long. He thought of 
Manisty, his friend, to whom his affec- 
tionate heart owed a debt of gratitude, 
wandering about Italy, in a blind quest of 
the girl who had been snatched away from 
him. He thought of the girl herself, and 
the love that not all Mrs. Burgoyne’s 
jealous anguish had been able to deny. 
And then his mind returned to Mrs. Bur- 


if 
1 
\ 


goyne, and the arid misery of her strug- 
gle. 

The darkness was falling. As he reach- 
ed the last of the many windings of the 
road, he saw his tiny house by the river- 
side, with a light in the window. 

He leaned upon his stick, conscious of 
inward excitement, feeling suddenly on 
his old shoulders the burden of those three 
lives of which Mrs. Burgoyne had spoken. 

“ My God, give them to me!” he eried, 
with a sudden leap of the heart that was 
at once humble and audacious. 

Not a word to Mr. Manisty, or to any 
other human being, clearly, as to Mrs. 
Burgoyne’s presence at Torre Amiata. 
To that he was bound. 

But— 

“May I not entertain a wayfarer, a 


guest ?”’—he thought—‘ like any other 
solitary 
CHAPTER XX. 
Tue hot evening was passing into 
night. Eleanor and Lucy were on the 


loggia together. 

Through the opening in the parapet 
wall made by the stairway to what had 
once been the enclosed monastery garden, 
Eleanor could the tire-flies flashing 
against the distant trees; further, above 
the darkness of the forest, ethereal ter- 


see 


races of dimmest azure lost in the star- 
light; and where the mountains dropped 
to the southwest a heaven still fiery and 
streaked with threats of storm. Had 
she raised herself a little she could have 
traced far away, beyond the forest slopes, 
the course of those white mists that rise 
at night out of the wide bosom of Bol- 
sena. 

Outside, the country folk were stream- 
ing home from their work,—the men rid- 


ing 


their donkeys or mules, the women 


walking, often with burdens on their 
heads, and children dragging at their 


hands—dim purplish figures in the even- 
ing blue, charged with the eternal grace 
of the old Virgilian life of Italy, the 
life of corn and vine, of chestnut and 
olive. Lucey hung over the balcony, look- 
ing at the cavaleades, sometimes waving 
her hand to a child or a mother that she 
recognized through the gathering dark- 
ness. It was an evening spectacle of 


which she never tired. Her feeling 


clung to these laboring people, whom she 
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idealized with the optimism of her clean 
youth. Secretly her young strength en 
vied them their primal, necessary toils. 
She would not have shrunk from their 
hardships; their fare would have been no 
grievance to her. Sickness, old age, sin. 
cruelty, violence, death—that these dark 
things entered into their lives, she knew 


vaguely. Her heart shrank from what 
her mind sometimes divined; all the 


more perhaps that there was in her the 
promise of a wide and rare human sym 
pathy, which must some day find its ap- 
pointed and suffer much in the 
finding. Now, when she stumbled on the 
of the world, she would ery to 
herself, “God knows!” 


tasks 


horrors 
with a catching 
breath, and the feeling of a child that 
runs trom darkness to protecting arms; 
and so escape her pain. 

Presently she came to sit by Eleanor 
again, trying to amuse her by the ac- 
count of a talk on the roadside with an 
old spaccapt fre, or 
had fought 


stone-breaker, who 
at Mentana. 


Eleanor listened vaguely, hardly reply- 


ing. But she watched the girl in her 
simple white dress, her fine head, her 
grave and graceful movements; she no- 


ticed the voice, so expressive of an inner 
self-mastery through all its gayety. And 
suddenly the thought through 
her: 

“Tf I told her!—if she knew that I had 
seen a letter from him this afternoon ? 
that he is in Italy?—that he is looking 
for her, day and night! If I just blurted 
it out—what would she say ? 
she take it?” 


flamed 


how would 


But not a word passed her lips. She 
began again to try and unravel the 


letter. Why had he 
gone in search of them to the Abruzzi 
of all places? 


meaning of his 


Then, suddenly, she remembered. 
One day at the villa, some 
friends—a deputy and his wife 


Italian 
had de- 
scribed to them a summer spent in a wild 
nook of the Abruzzi. The young hus- 
band had possessed a fine gift of phrase. 
The mingled savagery and innocence of 
the people; the vast untrodden woods of 
chestnut and beech; the slowly advancing 
civilization; the new railway line that 
seemed to the peasants a living and hos- 
tile thing, a kind of greedy fire-monster, 
carrying away their potatoes to market 


Be 
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»army; the contrasts 


ot the old ar new Italy ; the joys ot sum- 
mer o7 e heights, of an unbroken Ital- 
ian suns steeping a fresh and almost 
Northern air—he had drawn it all. With 
he facility Italian, the broken, 
bold, Impressionist strokes of the modern, 
Why mus I I nowadays always rusn 
north, te tiie lakes, or NSwitze land, or 
he Tir Here their own land. in 
t Abruzzi, and ther south, in the 
\ sclan ( I nh mountains, were 
coo! heig Waiting to be explored, the 
savor of a primitive life, the traces of ok 
cities, old strongholds, old faiths, a pea- 
sant world. moreove r, unknown to most 
Italiar f the yw and north, to be ob- 
served, te ‘ ide friends with. 


in fascination. 


listened 


i espn The thought of scenes 
© rarely seen, so little visited, existing 
be nea t el in this old, old Italy, 
seemed ft ouch the girl’s imagination 
—to mingt s] vere, a breath from her 


Ne World vith the land of the 


“One ean rice 
asked, looking up 


‘ Evers 


evervwhere 7” she had 


at the traveller. 


where, mademoiselle.’ 


I shall come,” she had said, drawing 
pele circles on a bit of paper before 
her, with pleased intent eves, like one 

And the Italian, amused by her en- 
thusiasm, had given her a list of places 
whe accommodation coul t be got, where 
hotels of a simple sort were beginning to 
develop, whence this new land that was 

De lored by the stranger. 

And Manisty had stood by. smoking 

il looking down at the girl’s graceful 


d, and rit arming hand that was 
vriting dow) Names, 
Another of the past recalled—a 
I e added 
Torr At ita had been { rgotten, 
Lu hntayr whim had 
nished the elk hich had sent him on 
his vain quest tl} ugh the mountains 
I do think said Luey, presently, 
ing r hand ou haven't coughed 
20 mi h te d ve 
Her tone wa ull of anxiety. of ten 


am very well,” 


Luey *s frow n did 
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not relax. This cough was a new trouble. 
Eleanor made light of it. But Maric 


sometimes spoke of it to Luey with ex 


pressions which terrified ons who had 
never Known illness except in her yy 
ther. 


Meanwhile Eleanor was thinking 


“Something will bring him here. LH 
writing to Father Beneecke—Father By 


cke to him. Some accident wil] hay 
pen—any day, any hour. Well—let h 
come 


Her 
that 


hands stiffened 
had thrown 
msciousness of 
1. 


trame. Li 


her shaw 
her. A 
thrill 


under 
round 
power 


Luey 
fierce ¢ 
through 
hers! 


weeks 


her 
The 


had done its 


wea 
pitiful spectacle oft 


work. Let him eon: 
His letter was not unhappy !—far fr 
it. She felt herself flooded with bitter- 
ness as she remembered the ardor that 
breathed thi 


ardor of a lover to who 


effort and pursuit are joys only seco) 
to the joys of possession. 

But some day no doubt he would be 
unhappy in earnest if 
But it would hold. 

After all, it was not much she 
She might live till the winter 
a year. 


her will held 


asked 
possibly 
Not long, after all, in Luevw’s 
life or Manisty’s. Let them wait a little. 
Her hand burned in Luey’s cool clasp. 


Restlessly she asked the girl some 
further questions about her walk. 

“T met the Sisters—the nuns—from 
Selvapendente, on the hill,” said Luey. 


* Such sweet faces some of them have.” 
don’t 
lantly. 


agree,” said Eleanor, petu- 
“IT saw two of them vesterday 
They smile at you, but they have the nar- 
rowest, stoniest eyes. Their pity would 
be very difticult to bear.” 

A few minutes later Luey left her for 
a moment, to give a message to Marie. 

“ These hard!” 
thought sharply, closing 
tired lids. 


Had Father 


weighed he r case, 


Christians are hard 


Eleanor, r 
Benecke ever truly 
her plea at all? Never! 
It had been th stereotyped answer of th 
priest the preacher. Her seeret 
sense resented the facet that he had been 
so little moved, apparently, by her phvs 
It humiliated that she 
brought word as 
the game—to no effect. Her 
thin cheek flushed with shame and anger. 


and 


ical state. her 


should have big a 


sO 


death into 
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| 
rness, 
Eleanor sniled. 
she said, dryly. But 


bell 
tinkled 


which 


eracked 


The 


their 


announced 


meals from the sitting- 
room. 

Eleanor dragged herself to her feet, 
and stood a moment by the parapet look- 
ing into the night. 

‘I cough less?” she thought. 


for I get worse every day. 


That I may 

Well !—one 
ugliness and 
I might as well be dead now—I 
so full of suffering. How 
I hide it all from that child! And what 
is the use of it—of living a single day or 
hour more ?” 


make less noise in dying ? 
would 


russ. 


like to go without 


am so broken 


Father Benecke: 


to see him again. 


She was angry with 
but she took care 

By means of a little note about a point 
in the article he was just completing, she 
recalled him. 

They met without the 
ence to the scene which had passed be- 
them. 
opinion with 


smallest refer- 


iween He asked for her literary 
the 
same outward deference as before. 


same simplicity, the 
She 
and languid 
woman, no writer herself, but born to be 
friend She 
made him feel just 


Was once more the elegant 


the and muse of writers. 


as clearly as before 
the clumsiness of a phrase, the naiveté of 
a point of view. 

And yet in truth all was changed be- 
tween them. Their talk ranged further, 
From the 
science with the Vatiean, from the po- 
sition of the Old Catholies, or the tri- 
umph of Ultramontanism in France, it 
would drop of a sudden, neither 


sank deeper. controversy of 


knew 
how, and light upon some small matter 
of conduct or some “ flower in 


the erannied wall’ — charged with the 


feeling 


profoundest things—things most inti- 
mate, most searching, coneerned with 


the eternal passion and trouble of the 
human will—the “body of this death.” 
the “burden ” of the Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Then the priest’s gentle insistent look 
would steal on would 
from 


hers: he 
his heart; he would reveal in a 
shrinking word or two the secrets of his 
own spiritual life, of that long inner dis- 
cipline, which was now his only support 
in rebellion—the plank between him and 
the abyss. 

She felt herself pursued—felt it 
a mixture of fear and attraction. 


speak 


with 
She 
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had 


then 


-and 
She had tried 
to persuade him that she was a sceptice 
and unbeliever. But he had not done 
with her. She divined the ardor of the 
Christian perhaps the acuteness of the 
Often not 
enough to talk to him, and then he read 
to her 


asked him to be her director 


refused his advice. 


ecclesiastic. she was 


strong 
the books that she allowed him to 
Through a number of indirect 
end gradual approaches he laid siege to 


he Ose, 


her, and again and again did she feel her 
heart fluttering in his grasp, only to draw 
it back in fear, to stand once more on a 
bitter unspoken defence of herself that 
would not vield. Yet he recognized in 
her the approach of some crisis of feel- 
She herself to suspect it 
and to be trying to ward it off, in a kind 
of blind anguish. Nothing meanwhile 
could be more touching than the love be 
tween her and The old 
looked on and wondered. 


ing. seemed 


Luey. mai 


Day after day he hesitated. Then one 
found her 
misery—so 


evening, in Luey’s absence, he 
and with 
powerless either to ask help or to help 


so pale, racked 
herself, so resolute not to speak again, 
so clearly tortured by her own coercing 
will, that his hesitation gave way. 

the 


he emerged 


He walked down hill in a 


When 


his mind was made up. 


trance 


of prayer. from it, 


In the days that followed he seemed 
to Eleanor often agitated and ill at ease. 
She was puzzled, 
towards Lucey. 


too, by his manner 
Tn truth, he watched Miss 
Foster with a timid anxiety, trying to 
penetrate her character, to 
presently she might feel towards him. 
ITe not afraid of Mrs. Burgoyne, 
but he was sometimes afraid of this girl 
with her clear, candid eyes. Her fresh 
youth, and many of her American ways 


divine how 


was 


and feelings, were hard for him to under- 
stand. 
hundred 


She showed him friendship in a 
pretty and he met her 
sometimes eagerly, sometimes with a kind 


ways; 


of shamefacedness. 

Soon he began to neglect his work of 
a morning that he might 
the the bridge. 
And when the man passed him by with 
“C’ @ niente,” the priest would 
homeward, glad almost that for 


wander out to 


meet postman beyond 
a short 


turn 


one day more he was not called upon to 


= 


gestures and sudden 


e the judgment in Luey Foster’s face 


ie middle of J ly Was past. Che 
teast of Our Lady of Mount Carmel had 
come and gone, bringing processions and 
music, wit! a Mad nna under a gold 


baldace ho, to 2 it\ the little deserted 


Eleanor had watched the crowds and 


banners, the red-robed Compagni_ di 
fresu, the white priests, and veiled girls, 
with a cold averted eye. Luey looked 


bacK WITH a pang to Marinata, and to 


the indulgent pleasure that Eleanor had 


once aken in all the many -colored show 


rt Catholicism. Now she Was always 
veary,and often fretful. It struck Luey. 
t hat she was more restless than ever. 
She seemed to take no notice of the 


present—to be always living in the future 
expecting, listening Waiting. The 
lox ks that expressed 

this attitude of mind were often of the 
weirdest etfeet. Luey could have thought 
ier haunted by some unseen presence. 
Physically she was not, perhaps, substan- 
tially worse. But her state was more ap- 
pealing, and the girl’s mind towards her 


itiful day by day. 


One thing, however, she was deter- 


mined on. They would not spend Au- 
gust at Torre Amiata. It would need 
stubbornness with Eleanor to bring her 
to the point of change. But stubborn- 


ness there should be. 

One morning, a day or two after the 
festa, Luey left Eleanor on the loggta, 
while she herself ran out for a turn be- 
fore their mid day meal. There had bec n 
tierce rain in the morning, and the sky 
vas still thick with thunder-clouds. 

She escaped into a washed and cooled 
vorld. But the thirsty earth had drunk 
the rain at a gulp. The hill which had 
heen running with water was almost dry, 
the woods had ceased to patter; on all 
sides could be felt the fresh restoring im- 
pulse of the storm. Nature seemed to 
he breathing from a r chest 
shak ng her Tree locks in a wilder, keen- 
lent musie from the 
quicke ned rive 4 he iow. 

Lucy almost ran down the hill, so 
great was the physical relief of the rain 
and the cloudy morning. She needed 
it. Hy r spirits too had been uneven, her 
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She wore a blue eotton dress, fitting 
simply and closely to the young round 
ed form. Round her shapely throat, and 
the collar that showed Elean r’s 
fancy and seemed to herself a little too 
elaborate or the morning, she wore 
child’s coral necklace a gleam of r 
between the abundant black of her ha t 
and the soft blue of her dress. Her hat 
a large Leghorn, with a rose in 
framed the sweet gravity of her face. 
She vas more beautiful than when sh 
had said good-by to Unele Ben on th 
Boston platform. But it was a beauty 
that for his adoring old heart would have 
given new meaning to “that sad word, 

She turned into the Sassetto and push 
ed upwards through its tumbled ro 
and trees to the seat commanding the 
river and the mountains. 

As she approached it she was thinki: 
of Eleanor and the future, and her eyes 
were abs ntly bent on the ground. 

But a scent familiar and yet strange 
distracted her. Suddenly, on the path 
in front of the seat, she saw a still burn- 
ing cigarette, and on the seat a book 
lving. 

She stopped short; then sank upon the 
seat, her eyes fixed upon the book. 

It was a yellow-bound French novel, 
and on the outside was written, in a 
hand she knew, a name that startled ey 
ery pulse in her young body. 

His book¢ And that cigarette? Fa- 
ther Benecke neither smoked nor did he 
read French novels. 

Beyond the seat the path branched—- 
upwards to the Palazzo, and downwards 
to the river. She rose and looked eager- 
ly over its steep edge into the medley of 
rock and tree below. She saw nothing, 
but it seemed to her that in the distance 
she heard voices talking—receding. 

They had left the seat only just in 
time to escape her. Mr. Manisty had 
forgotten his book. Careless and hasty 

how well she knew the trait! But he 
would miss it—he would come back. 

She stood up and tried to collect her 
thoughts. If he was here, he was with 
Father Benecke. So the priest had be 
trayed the seeret he had promised Mrs. 


Burgoyne to keep? 


No, no!—that was impossible! It was 
chanece—unkind, unfriendly chance. 


ol 
{ 
m 
} ] + 
cheek paler of late. 


And yet ‘/—as she bit her lip in fear or 


ewilderment, her heart was rising like 
i Paglia after the storm—swelling, 


within her. 
shall I—what shall ] 


under her breath, pressing her 


hundering 
“ What 

shi¢ ered, 
ands to her eyes. 

and walked Swi 


El anor must not 


Then she turned 


omewards. know 


1ust not see him. The girl was seized 


th panic terror at the thought of what 
the of 
pon Mrs. Burgoyne. 


the hill 


any sudden shock 


Half-way 


stopped in- 


voluntarily, wringing her hands in front 


up 


f her. It was the thought of Manisty 


not half a mile away, of his warm, living 
self so close to her, that had swept upon 
her, like a tempest wind on a young oak. 

“Cnt 


= 
mustn t mustnt be elad! 


she eried, gulping down a sob, hating, 
despising herself. 


Then she hurried on. With every step 


she grew more angry with Father Be- 
necke. At best he must have been car 


true deli- 
than 


A man of 
done 
would 


ess, inconsiderate. 


keep 


pro- 


caey would have more 


his promise— have actively 
tected them. 


That he 


Was 


had kept the letter of 
almost proved by the fact 
that Mr. Manisty had not vet descended 
upon the 
his 


promise 
convent. For what could it 
lingering in Italy but a 
pursuit? Her 
guiltily over the certainty 
upon her. But if so, 

back his impetuous will- 


mean- 
search, a chee k 
thus borne in 
hold 
but ignorance ¢ 
He could not know they were there. T] 


what could 


was clear. 
So chance. Per- 
haps Father Benecke was taken by 
prise too 
with him? 


priest—or 


there was time—a 


sur- 


what to do 


write to the 


puzzled to know 

Should she 
simply keep Eleanor in-doors 
and wateh ? 

At thought of her, the girl lashed lh 
self into an indignation, an anguish that 
sustained her. After devotion so bound- 
less, service so measureless so 
Mrs. 
again in peril at 


lightly 
meagrely repaid 
peace and health to be 
her cousin’s hands ¢ 


—were Burgoyne’ 


Luckily Eleanor showed that day no 
The 
headache, 


wish to move from her sofa. storm 


had shaken her, given her a 
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and she was inelined to shiver in 
ler air. 


After 


stay in 


luncheon 

the 
there was a fireplace 
sound of the 


Lucey coaxed her t 


one of inner where 


rooms, 
out of sight 


and 
road. 


Marie made a fire on 
the disused hearth of what had once 
been an infirmary cell. The logs 
crackled merrily—and presently the rain 
streamed down again across the open 
window. 

Lucy sat sewing and reading through 
the afternoon in a seeret anguish of 


listening. Every sound in the corridor. 


‘ry sound from downstairs, excite d th 
ood. “ What is the mat 


tumult in the 


ter with you?” Eleanor would say, reach- 
ing out first to pinch, then to kiss the 
girl’s cheek. “It is all very well that 


thunder should set a poor wretch 


on edge—but you! Anyway, it has given 
you back your color. Y 


well this afternoon.” 


ou look 


Superbir 


And then she would fall to gazing at 


the girl under her eyebrows with that 
little trick of the bitten lip, and that 
piteous silent look, that Luey could 
hardly bear. 

The rain fell fast and furious. They 


dined by the fire, and the night fé I}. 
“Clearing —at last,” said Eleanor. 
as they pushed back their little table, 


and she stood by the open window, while 
Ceeco was taking away the meal; “ but 
too late and too wet for me.” 

An hour later, indeed, the storm had 
rolled away, and a bright and rather cold 
starlight shone above 

“Now I] understand 
tales of fires at August,” 
said Eleay the hearth. 
“ This blazing Italy can touch you when 


the woods. 
Aunt 


Sorrento in 


Pattie’s 


crouching over 


she likes with the chilliest fingers. Poor 
lighter to- 
night? The rain was fierce, but merci- 
fully there hail. 

the Vv say is over. 
The 


ruinous. 


peasants !—are their hearts 


was below 
Here thev 
has 


no Down 
the harvest 
begin next week. 
rude—but 


hail-storms in 


been 
the 
the 
receipts by half 
They 
comes of their litanies 


If the vin- 


storm 
Last 
September stripped 


not vear 
grapes—diminished the 
—and pinched their whole winter. 
will think it all 
and banners the other day. 


tage goes well too, perhaps they will 
give the Madonna a new frock. How 


simple !- 


-how satisfying!” 


075 
999 
| 
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She hung over the blaze, with her lit- 
tle pensive smile, cheered physically by 
the warmth, more ready to talk, more at 
ease, than she had been for days. Luey 
looked at her with a fast-beating heart. 
How fragile she was, how lovely still, in 
the half-light! 

Suddenly Eleanor turned to her, and 
held out her arms. Lucy knelt down be- 
side her, trembling‘ lest any look or word 
should betray the secret in her heart. 
But Eleanor drew the girl to her, resting 
her cheek tenderly on the brown head. 

“Do you miss your mother’ very 
much?” she said softly, turning her lips 
to kiss the girl’s hair. “I know you do. 
I see it in vou, often.” 

Luey’s eyes filled with tears. She 
pressed Kleanor’s hand without speaking. 
They clung together in silence, each mind 
full of thoughts unknown to the other. 
But Eleanor’s features relaxed; for a 
little while she rested, body and mind. 
And as Luey lingered in the elasp 
thrown round her, she seemed for the 
first time since the old days at the villa 
to be the cherished, and not the cher- 
isher. 


Kleanor went early to bed, and then 
Luey took a warm shawl and paced up 
and down the loggia in a torment of in- 
decision. Presently she was attracted by 
the little wooden stair which led down 
from the lJoggia to what had onee been 
the small walled garden of the convent, 
where the monks of this austere order had 
taken their exercise in sickness, or rested 
in the sun when extreme old age de- 
barred them from the tield labor of their 
comrades. 

The garden was now a desolation, save 
for the tangle of oleanders and myrtle 
in its midst. But the high walls were 
still intact, and an old wooden door on 
the side nearest to the forest. Beneath 
the garden was a triangular piece of 
open grass land sloping down towards the 
entrance of the Sassetto, and bounded en 
one side by the road. 

Lucey wandered up and down, in a wild 
trance of feeling. Half a mile away was 
he sitting with Father Benecke ?—win- 
ning perhaps their poor secret from the 
priest's ineautious lips? With what 
eagle-quickness could he pounce on a sign 

an indication! And then the flash of 


those triumphant eyes!—and the on- 
slaught of his will on theirs! 

Ilark! She caught her breath. 

Voices! Two men were descending the 
road. She hurried to hide her white 
dress close under the wall—she strained 
every sense. 

The sputter of a matech—the trail o! 
its scent in the heavy air—an exclama 
tion. 

“ Father!—wait a moment! Let me 
light up. These matches are damp. Be 
sides, | want to have another look at this 
old place—” 

The steps diverged from the road 
approached the lower wall of the garden 
She pressed herself against its inner sur- 
face, trembling in every limb. Onh 
the old door between her and them! She 
dared not move—but it was not only fear 
of discovery that held her. It was a 
mad uncontrollable joy, that, like a wind 
on warm embers, kindled all her being 
into tlame. 

“One more crime—that!—of your 
Parliamentary Italy! What harm had 
the poor things done that they should be 
turned out? You heard what that cara 
biniere said ?—that they farmed half the 
plateau,—and now look at that! I feel 
as I do when I see a blackbird’s nest on 
the ground, that some beastly boy has 
been robbing and destroying. I want to 
get at the boy.” 

“ The boy would plead perhaps that the 
blackbirds were too many—and the fruit 
too secant. Is it wise, my dear sir, to 
stand there in the damp?” 

The voice was pitched low. Luey de- 
tected the uneasiness of the speaker. 

“One moment. You remember, I was 
here before in November. This summer 
night is a new impression. What a pure 
and exquisite air!” Lucey could hear the 
long inhalation of the speaker. “I recol- 
lect a vague notion of coming to read 
here. The massaja told us they took in 
people for the summer. Ah! There are 
some lights, I see, in those upper win- 
dows.” 


“There are rooms in several parts of 
the building. Mine were in that further 
wing. They were hardly water-tight,” 
said the priest, hastily, and in the same 
subdued voice. 

“Tt is a place that one might easily 
rest in—or hide in,” said Manisty, with a 
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new accent on the last words. ‘“ To-mor- 


row morning { will ask the woman to 
let me walk through it again. And to- 


morrow mid-day, I must be off.” 


* So soon ¢ My old Francesea W ill owe 


you a grudge. She is almost reconciled 


to me because you eat — because you 
praised her omelet.” 
as | told 


derer and a pilgrim. 


Francesea is an artist. But— 


you—lI am at present a wan- 
We have had our 
talk— you and I- grasped hands, cheered 
each other, * passed the time of day,’ und 
—noch weiter—mein tre uer 


weiter noch 


Wanderstab!”’ 


The words fell from the deep voice 
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aleohol food ? 
value? These 
actively discussed 


Has it a nutritive 
questions been 
for the fifty 
No one doubts that its 
continued and excessive use is injurious 


have 
last 


years and more. 


to body, mind, and character, or denies 
that in large enough quantities it is really 
The question at issue is its 
taken in 
The 


men of science and the general public on 


a poison. 
effect 


quantities. 


when small or moderate 


range of views among 


this point is a wide one. On one side are 
those who believe not only that it is a 
valuable nutriment, but that in small 
amounts, as used by those who drink their 
glass or two of wine, beer, or whiskey a 
day, it may be healthful and useful, and 
there are many who commend it as an 
article of diet even for persons in health. 
On the other side are those who doubt its 
usefulness, not a few of whom go so far 
as to urge that it has no nutritive value 
and is always poisonous, even in very 
small quantities. The great majority of 
physiologists and hygienists, I think, take 
the middle ground, that aleohol, in small 
quantities, may serve the body for nutri- 
ment and be otherwise useful; that it is 
at times very valuable, at others extreme- 
ly harmful. 

To 


must 


discuss 


properly, it 
Ordinarily, people 


the question 
be subdivided. 
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with a rich significant note. Luey heard 
the sigh—the impatient, despondent sigh 
that followed. 

They moved away. The whiffs of to- 
bacco still came back to her on the light 


the sound of 


1eT 


their 


Suddenly 


voices 


westerly wind: 
still reached | covetous ear. 
all was silent. 

She spread her hands on the door in a 
wild groping gesture. 
her 
Then her hands dropped, and 
she stood motik nless, with bent head, till 
the and blood 


tamed. 


* gone!” she said, under 


breath. 
moment her 


Was over, 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


OF ALCOHOL 


ATWATER 


take beverages, not for the nu- 
triment they contain, but for their plea- 


sant taste and effects, and the food value 


aleoholie 


must be considered apart from such ul- 
terior effects, be they good or bad. Even 
the narrower question of the value as 
nutriment must be subdivided before it 
can be answered clearly. We 

the ditferent 
food may render, and inquire which of 
functions alcohol can 


must dis- 


tinguish between services 


and cannot 
perform, and must also consider its in- 


direct action, as, 


these 


for instance, in aiding 
or hindering digestion, and more especial- 
ly its effects upon the nerves and brain. 

The two chief functions of food are to 
furnish material for the formation of the 
tissues of the body, and to vield energy 
for warmth, and for muscular and other 
work. The first of these duties is 
formed by the nitrogenous or 
compounds of the food, the proteids, as 
they are often ealled. 
iar to us in the myosin of the lean of 
the casein (eurd) of milk, the 
albumen of the gluten of 
wheat, and the like. They build the bodily 
machine and repair it as it 
worn out. 
of serving as fuel, falls mainly on 
food ingredi- 
the fats and the ecar- 


per- 
protein 


These are famil- 


meat, in 


white of egg, 


is constantly 
The duty of furnishing en- 
ergy, 
two other chief classes of 
ents or nutrients- 


bY W. 0. 
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bohydrates. The fat of meat, the fat of 
milk, which makes butter, and the oil of 
corn and wheat, are examples of fats 
starch, which is the principal ingredient 
of such foods as bread and potato, rep- 
resents one class and sugar another class 
of carbohydrates. These are burned in 
the body much as coal is burned in the 
engine, and the energy which they yield 
in this oxidation is transtormed into heat 
and muscular force. They are therefore 
called the fuel ingredients of food, and 
are said to have a high or a low fuel value 
according as they furnish much or little 
energy to the body. The proteids can also 
serve as fuel, but the fats and carbohy- 
crates cannot build tissue, since they 
have no nitrogen. 

All three of these classes of nutrients 
can be stored in the body and held for 
future use. The proteids of the food are 
stored as body protein, and the fats as 
body fat. The carbohydrates are trans- 
formed into fat in the body, and thus 
kept for later use. The body uses the 
stored materials for fuel as it does the 
parts of the food which are not stored 
but which are consumed as they are eaten. 
Aleohol contains no nitrogen, and there- 
fore cannot build tissue; it is rather to 
be elassed with the fats and ecarbohy- 
drates, and if it has any food value, this 
must be as fuel. It does not appear to 
be stored for any considerable time, but 
is disposed of soon after being taken into 
the body. 

Recent experimental research has told 
us, pretty clearly, five things about the 
service of ordinary food and body ma- 
terial as fuel: (1) They are burned—. e., 
oxidized in the body; (2) in the oxidation 
their potential energy becomes active or 
kinetic; (3) part of this kinetie or trans- 
formed energy appears as heat; (4) an- 
other part appears as muscular work; (5) 
in yielding energy by its own oxidation, 
food protects the material of the body 
and other food from consumption. 


THE BURNING OF ALCOHOL IN THE BODY. 


When a man drinks wine, beer, brandy, 
or other liquor, is the aleohol oxidized ? 
This has been both affirmed and denied. 
In a late study of the literature of the 
subject, I have found some seventeen in- 
vestigations of sufficient importance to 
seem worthy of special consideration. 


The earliest were in 1846. The results of 
all but two were interpreted by their au- 
thors as indicating that alcohol is burned 
in the body. 

The first and most quoted of these two 
is a series made by Messrs. Lallemand, 
Perrin, and Duroy, of France, and report 
ed in 1860. In these experiments alcoho] 
was administered to men and dogs in thx 
form of wine or brandy or pure diluted 
spirit. The doses were generally larg: 
in several of the experiments with dogs, 
they were such as to cause stupor and 
even death. Chemical tests showed that 
small quantities of the aleohol were given 
off unconsumed by the kidneys, lungs, 
and skin. The various organs of the dogs 
which died from the effects of the aleoho! 
or were killed for the purpose of examina 
tion were also found to contain smal! 
amounts of unoxidized aleohol. The au 
thors searched for aldehyde and acetic 
acid, substances which are formed when 
aleohol is partly oxidized, but found none. 
They did not take the pains to compare 
the amounts unconsumed with those ad- 
ministered, but inferred that none was 
oxidized, and drew the still further con- 
clusion that as aleohol is ordinarily taken 
in beverages, practically all is given off 
unconsumed. 

The other investigation was by Sub- 
botin, who worked in Germany in 1871. 
His experiments were with rabbits. As 
they would not drink as large doses as he 
desired, he made an incision in the esoph- 
agus, poured the alcohol in through a 
funnel, and, to prevent its being ejected. 
closed the cesophagus with a ligature. The 
doses contained from 3% to 4% grams 
absolute alcohol, which would correspond 
to from 12 to 15 ounces of whiskey for 
aman. The amounts of aleohol given 
off from the body were not exactly deter- 
mined, but the experimenter estimated 
that about 16 per cent. of the aleohol in- 
gested was given off during the first twen- 
ty-four hours, and from these imperfect 
data he alse drew the conelusion that, in 
general, little, if any, of the aleohol ordi- 
narily taken is oxidized in the body. 

In 1863, Baudot, in France, subjected 
the experiments of Lallemand, Perrin, and 
Duroy to a critical examination. He 
pointed out numerous defects, and showed 
that the actual observations by no means 
justified the conclusions. 


THE 


Between the years 1865 and 1874, Drs. 
Anstie, Thudicum, and Dupré in England 
made a large number of elaborate experi- 
animals and men. They 
made it very clear that the quantities of 
which Lallemand, and 
Duroy had found to be given off by the 
the 
nost that their experiments had proven 


with 


ments 


alcohol Perrin, 


hody were extremely small, so that 
was that even when the alcohol was given 
in enormous doses, only a small fraction 
They 


urged that the rabbits used by Subbotin 


{f the whole escaped oxidation. 


vere poor subjects for such experiments, 
being less tolerant of aleohol than human 
beings; that the surgical operations on 
that they 
might have easily disturbed the normal 
processes ; that were so 
that the the rabbits 
‘could have resembled nothing but the 


tne cesophagus were s¢ 


severe 
the doses enor- 
mous condition of 


comatose dead-drunkenness which one 
sees in patients who from time to time 
are brought into the hospital on a streteh- 
er’; and finally, that the elimination of 
ingested alcohol is very slight after the 
that 
under these entirely abnormal conditions 
it is probable that little more than the 
16 per cent. could have actually failed to 
be oxidized. 


tirst twenty-four hours, so even 


The experiments of Lallemand, Perrin, 
and Duroy had been so numerous, and 
the results were stated so definitely, that 
their conelusions were, for a time, ae- 
But the work 


of Anstie, Thudicum, and Dupré was so 


cepted by men of science. 


careful and so exhaustive, and has been 
so well confirmed by the best work of oth- 
er experimenters, that for the last twenty- 
five years specialists have adopted their 
With the more crit- 
ical scientific methods of to-day it seems 


conelusions as final. 


strange that any other belief could have 
been held. 

Since the work of Anstie the question 
has been, how completely is aleohol burn- 
ed? Between 1875 and 
Binz, Dr. Bodliinder, and others of the 


University of Bonn made extensive series 


1 883, Profess« 


of experiments with men and dogs, ad- 
ministering varying quantities of aleohol, 
but generally not enough to cause stupor. 
With men, the doses were equivalent in 
some eases to a bottle of wine at a sitting. 
Like Anstie, Thudicum, and Dupré, these 
investigators, and especially Bodliinder, 
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were careful to do what Lallemand, Per- 
rin, and Duroy had omitted, namely, to 
determine the quantities of aleohol given 
off by the body through all the channels 
ot excretion, and to compare the amounts 
which thus escaped unconsumed with the 
quantities actually taken. To determine 
how much was given off by the skin, they 
put the dog or inside a metal 
cylinder, with the head outside. A cur- 
rent of air was passed through this cyl 
inder, 


the man 


as to sweep out the moisture and 
aleohol which the off. The 
amounts of alcohol brought away 
determined by 


skin 
thus 
chemical 


gave 
were analysis. 
To tind how much was given off with the 
breath, the dogs were entirely enclosed in 
an apparatus through which the current 
ot air passed, and here again the amount 
With 


men the expired air was passed directly 


of aleohol given off was measured. 


through a system of absorbers which re- 
tained the alcohol. 
ments at least 95 per cent., and generally 
more, of the aleohol taken into the body 
was oxidized, 


In all these experi- 


Strassman, experimenting 
in Berlin in 1871, found that when large 


doses were taken by men, only 6 or 7 per 
cent. escaped oxidation. 

In late experiments under my own di- 
deseribed alcohol 
given in smaller doses, and especial pains 
accurately the 
amounts which left the body by various 


rection, beyond, was 


were taken to measure 


In these cases less than 2 


channels. per 
cent. has generally escaped oxidation. 
The outeome of the best investigation 
on this subject may be summarized as 
The aleohol of 
erages is easily absorbed from the stom- 
ach and the into the cireula- 
tion, and readily burned. If the amount 
taken is the oxidation is almost 
complete. When the quantity is excessive 
the amount 
much 


follows: ordinary bev- 


intestine 


small, 


is likely to be 


As the experiments with 


unconsumed 
larger. 
alcohol have become more accurate, the 
proportion actually oxidized has appeared 
larger and larger. When taken in small 
quantities, say one or two glasses of wine 
or a glass of whiskey at a time, the aleo- 
hol has been found to be burned at least 
as completely as bread or meat. 

The for such 
length a theory discarded 4 quarter of a 


reason discussing at 


century ago by the leading authorities is 
that it has remained current in the writ- 


Be. 
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ings f some authors, and even in some 
ur school pl siologies which deny the 
( I 


Aleohol, then, is oxidized in the bedy. 


I ts energ transtormed like that of 
ord tood iterials ¢ 
TRA \TI RGY IN THE BoDy, 
In 3 material manitestations life con- 
Sist l transtormations Tt matter and 
hie Nant gathers the elements 
t needs from soil and air, and builds 
them into its own substance. It does so 
| ace and bounty of the sun.” whose 
‘ ey enables the plant to do the build 
ng, and is stored in its substance. The 
Xx ea the grass and transforms it into 


flesh, which makes our meat. We gather 
the wheat and make bread. We eat the 
bread and meat; their substance forms 
ur bodies, and the energy which came 
m He sun becomes our energy tor 
\ armit al dl we in. 

iwo great laws govern the material 
rid, the laws ot the conservation of 
tter and of energy. In accordance 
h these laws matter and energy can 
be transtormed, but they cannot be either 
eated or destroved. Ever since the law 


the conservation of energy was pro 


pounded, men of science have believed 
t tl ing organism must be subject 
to it, but the absolute demonstration has 


been lac iz. The research by which this 


e proven, if proven at all, is labori- 


d costly. Some late experiments, 


ever, ive, | think it is safe to say, 
snown that the law does hold in the living 
rganism; that when the « nergy of the 
ood Is t stormed in the body, the in- 
ne and ourgo are the same. The ex- 
periments are ide by measuring the ma- 
é | which the | burns, determining 
much it would yield if burned di- 

t \ th oxygen outside the body, and 
tinding just how much energy is pro- 
duced when it is burned in the body. The 
first experiments in which a balance o 


I 
income and outgo ot energy was obtained 
were made with dogs by Professor Rubner 


at the Universi of Erlangen in Ger- 


many a dozen vears ago. The dogs did 
external) museular work, and the 
amount tf material burned in the body 
ere partly measured and partly ealeu- 
lated. The quantity of heat given off 


m the bedy was measured and found 


to agree almost exactly with the heat 


xidation that is, the potential energ 
of the material to be burned in the body 


Within the past three years much 1 


elaborate series of experiments with me) 


he} 


have been made by the writer and as 


il laborate ry of We 
eyan University. The quantities and pe 


ciates in the chemi 


tential energy of the materials burned 
the body have been measured, as has also 
the energy given off from the body, in the 
forms of heat and museular work. Thy 
experiments are made with an appar: 
called a re spiration calorimeter. Thx ap 
paratus and methods of its use are 
complicated that over five years we 
spent in their development. Its success is 
largely due to the co-operation of Pro 
fessor Ek. B. Rosa on the physieal and 
Dr. F. G. Benedict on th chemical side, 
as well as to the assistance of Mr. O. S 
Blakeslee in mechanical details. A singk 
experiment, with all the detai 


involves, requires the labor of from thre 


to nine men, some of them, for severa 
weeks. Fortunately the results are such 
as to abundantly reward the effort. 

The main feature of the respiration 


calorimeter is a copper-walled cha 


seven teet long, four teet wide, and 
and a half feet high, furnished with a 


folding-bed, a table, a chair, seales on 
which the occupant weighs himself sevy- 


day, and when needed a sta 


tionary bieyele or other appliane 


muscular work. Connected wit] 
chamber are various devices for 
ting, for measuring and sampling all the 
air that passes in and out, for m« asuring 
and regulating its temperature, for pass- 
ing in food, ete., and for removing the 
solid and liquid excreta of the body. 

The experiments usually last three or 
four days, but often several are carried 


on without 


intermission, so that the sub 
ject may stay in the calorimeter nine 01 
even twelve days and nights. The four 


men who have thus sojourned in the eal 


orimeter have found it a very tolerabk 
place of residence, and have always been 
ready to repeat the expe rience. The re 

really nothing abnormal about it except 
the restricted space; the air is good 
temperature is kept equable, there is tele- 
phone connection with the outside world. 


a limited portion of which ean be see 


through a window about two feet square 


are, 


= 
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there is plenty of opportunity for exer- 
se in the “ work,” and for ease in the 
‘rest’ experiments. Mail and newspa- 
pers are passed in with the meals. The 
food is simple but wholesome, and, as far 
s possible, adapted to the taste of the 
ibject. The diet is always planned to 
be a normal one for the subject, and usu- 
lly he lives on it for a few days before 
The bill of 
ire contains such things as beef, eggs, 
milk, butter, breakfast 
cake, cookies, preserved fruit, and coffee. 
All the food 
ialyzed, as are also the excreta. 


into the calorimeter. 


bread, cereals, 
is carefully weighed and 
The 
esults of these analyses, with those of 

e air before and passage 
hr ugh the what 
chemical elements the body receives and 
f1ves off. 

me and outgo of 


its 
show just 


atter 


chamber, 


From this comparison of in- 
matter it is easy to 
determine how much of the different in- 
gredients of food and body material are 
burned, and whether the body is losing 

gaining in its accumulated store. 

The heat given off from the body is 

‘asured with equal care. When the 
nan is engaged in muscular work, that 
measured. The heat given off 
from the body when he is at rest, or that 
plus the heat equivalent of the muscular 
work ” experiment, represents 


too is 


ork in a 
t f en- 
ergy is that of the materials burned. It is 
shown by the amounts and their heats of 


he outgo of energy. The income « 


combustion, all of which are determined. 
We have thus the figures for the balance 
of income and outgo of energy. They 
are expressed in calories.* 

We now have the results of thirty ex- 
periments made with four different men, 
under various conditions of diet, work, 
and rest, and covering ninety-three days. 
When we take the figures for individual 
days of experiments, the income and out- 
go sometimes disagree, though none of 
larger than might be 
When we average all together, 


ie differences are 
xpected. 
the daily income is 2718 and the daily 


outgo 2719 ealories.+ 


*A calorie is the ordinary unit of heat 
measurement, and is about the amount of 
heat necessary to raise a pound of water four 
legrees F. 

+ Results reported at the meeting of the 
Chemical Section of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, June. 
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OF ALCOHOL. 
These-results confirm,as closely as those 
of such experiments can, the belief that 
the law of the ion of 
holds in the living organism. 


conservat energy 


Mik TRANSFORMATION OF THE ENERGY OF 


ALCOHOL, 


By changing the diet and other econdi- 
tions, the experiments may be made to 
show the effects of different food ma- 
terials and how the body utilizes them. 
In a number of cases aleohol was used in 
such 


sugar, 


Ways as to with fats, 


compare it 


and starch. Experiments were 
made with an ordinary diet, and then re- 
peated under similar except 
that in the place of part of the fats 


and carbohydrates, isodynamie quantities 


conditions 


of alcohol were used—that is, quantities 
having the same potential energy as the 
This aleohol 
amounted to two and one-half ounces a 


substances they replaced. 


day, about as much as would be contain- 
ed in a bottle of claret or three glasses of 
whiskey. Pure (ethyl) aleohol was used 
in nearly all eases. It was mixed with 
water or coffee, and was given in six smal] 
doses, three with the meals and the rest 
at regular intervals between, in order to 
avoid, as far as possible, any special ef- 


> 
closeness of 


1900. Such extreme agreement 
is, Of course, accidental, and cannot alwavs 
be expected. 

The respiration calorimeter experiments 
form part of a larger inquiry into the econ- 
omy of food and nutrition, which is author- 
ized by Congress, and intrusted to the See 
retary of Agriculture, by whom it is placed 
in the immediate charge of the writer. The 
experiments which bear more especially 
upon the physiological value of alcohol. how 
ever, are under the auspices of the Commit- 
tee of Fifty for the Investigation of the 
Liquor Problem—a self-constituted organiza- 
tion of well-known men who have under- 
taken the study of the legislative, economic, 
physiological, and sociological phases of the 
question, 

The results of the inquiries, in their bear- 
ing upon the general principles of nutri- 
tion, are published by the Office of Eexperi- 
ment Stations of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Details of a consider- 
able number of the experiments have lately 
been completed. The bulletin containing 
them should be ready for distribution not 
long after the appearance of this article. An 
account of the experiments in their bearing 
upon the physiological action of alcohol is 
soon to appeal volumes 
of Fifty referred 
and published by 


in one of a series of 
prepared for the Committe: 


to, by its sub-committees, 


its authority. 


| 
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fect upon the nerves. In experiments 


w It exte muscular work the aleo- 
hol furr ed o7 1, in those with s¢ 
vere « e, about one-seventh, of the 
total energ he 
\] hu ised n hirteer ex 
en The results 
YS per cent. or more was oxi- 
d l. Adding its energy to that of the 
proteids, fats, and carbohydrates burned. 
equal to the heat 
given off trom the body when the man 
‘ was at work it 
equalled, the sui the heat given off 
‘om t body and the heat equivalent of 
done, {here is only one way to 
terpret this. The latent energy of the 
transtormed into heat and 
eular TK. se how did the bodv 
dispose of the energy of the aleohol, and 
from what ier source did it get an ex- 
etly equ amount’ Any other inter 
preta vould eontl with the law of 
energ 


But did the body get the benefit of t] 


enere’y e aleohol which it transform 
edt lo ans er this we must compare the 
ilcohol experiments with the correspond- 
! nes 1 ordinary die 

IS 1 NERGY OF ALCOHOL USED FOR 


VARMTEL AND WORK ¢ 


It is « held that although the latent 
energy oft cohol is made active in the 
body, it is wasted and not used. One 


n argument is this: Aleohol so acts 
upon the nerves vhich control the blood- 
\ an extra amount of blood is 
brought to the surface of the body and 


and more heat is thus radiated 


m the body; and some go so tar as to 
laim that the heat thus lost from the 


hod ( the dr nKer equi ls or exceeds that 


sup] | 
This v is based upon two kinds of 
evidence which are well attested and 
make it ve plausible. One is the dis- 
Tens h of the biood vessels which Cause 
e tlus ot the cin when ohol is 

take The other is the lowering 

mp the bod vhich is 

I 1 lreds of « ments 
eXp d s of heat. But when 
exXa inte the matter close- 
ly we find that although the temperature 
the body falls considerably after very 
large dos I leohol have been taken, 


and especially under exposure to gr 
eold., the effect « I ordinary dose 
and often imperceptible. When, furt] 
we take pains to caleulate how much |} 
the body would have to lose in ordey 


reduce its temperature as much as is do) 
with a bottle of wine or one or 
glasses of whiskey, we find that it w 
correspond to only a small fractior 


the heat whieh the aleohol vields to 
body. 

How the energy of the aleohol burn: 
in the bi dy compares with the extr 
radiated is a thing to be learned by a 
exy riment. A more searching test 
the theory, however, will be mack 
comparing both the fuel burned and 
heat given off by the body on diets 
and without aleohol. 

If part of the fuel is wasted. mor 
be needed, If the body has just 1 
to meet its requirements in the ord 
diet, and we take out part of the 
sugar, and starch, and use the isodyn: 
amount of alcohol in their place, 
bodily activity remaining the same. 1 
fuel will be wanted to make up the | 
And if the aleohol inereases the he: 
diation, then the body will give off 
heat with the aleohol than with th 
nary diet. Regarding these two p: 
the fuel burned and the heat radiat 
late experiments bear very interest 
testimony. 

Some vears ago Professor Reichert 
the University of Pennsylvania mac 
number of interesting experiments 
dogs, in which the effect of aleohol] 
the radiation of heat was tested. The es 
perimental periods were, however, 
five or six hours each, and there w 
eon plete comparison of the effects of 
ferent diets. The rate of heat radiati: 
and the change of body temperature we 
carefully observed. The results implied 
a probable but, at most, very small it 
crease of heat radiation as the result 
administering aleohol. 

The experiments with men in the res 
piration calorimeter at Wesleyan 
somewhat more extended data regardi: 
both the consumption of fuel and the 1 
diation of heat. To explain them in 
tail would require several of these pages 
The final outcome, however, is sim; 


and may be illustrated by two cases. | 


each there were two experiments, pra 


| | 
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the results with the two men sepa 


them together, whether w 


ates Was re placed 
ments the subj two pairs just cites 
no external museu given off from the 
aleohol, 2949 


and the amounts ot 


st and the WOrK 
iverag the 
the me story 


l. The ive 


body was 


2952 ealoric 


associates nor my 


in caloric Ss were practically the -ame 


v indication of 


radiation of heat 


ferences in the results without and 

th aleohol are entirely within | 
f ordinary variation. 


In another pair of experiment justify the cone 


aleohol, ner ean 


seems to us to 


usion that the energy of 


n uscular Work, 


ENERGY. 


was used more 
the diet with 


es the se twelve experiment 


| urned « nough more 
1] 3900 ealories, 
did not supply quite enoug 
some of his store of body Tat. 


ults of such experimenti 


ine without and 
diet. They are 
but there are 
diet and othe 


they cannot be quite 


all the experi- 


ge energy given 


body was, in fifteen without 


2689, and in thirteen with aleo- 


2631 ealories ye 


thus confirm- 


‘the twelve experiments. 


ered simply the 


‘tal energy transformed per day. It is 


h experiments, possible that ther 


have bee n slight 


after the tak- 


ing of the aleohol, which the figures did 


OF ENERGY, 


With Alcohol. 


burned per day 


23 calories 


3928 calories 


The measurements were made 
The serutiny of the 
etails leads to no material difference in 


in six-hour periods. 


though there are 


themselves would he 


cerned the figures imply that al 


and stareh which it replaced. 


others which 


more favorable to the aleohol. 


Twelve of the 


But it is to be remembered ‘that in these 


two different men. can he 


quantities of aleohol 
If they had been large, the 


such pairs for comparison. 


THE EE VALUE OF ALCOHOL. = : 
rdinary diet and the other with a diet rately or put iii _ 
n which part of the fats and carbohy- distinguish hb 
3 
4 
age 
rh the 
ealo- 
the ries, in those with alcoh 
as 1 The self can find in then ani 
any considerable extra Ei 
under the influence of 
( we tind anything whic —_— 
EXPERIMENTS WITH MAN AT REST. DAILY INCOME AND OUTCO OF —_—— : 
Without Alcohol With Alcohol 
Energy of material burned 2277 calories 2268 calories : 
Energy given off as heat 2509 calories 2283 calories : 
was engaged for eight hours a day in the diet without aleohol 
active HE driving a station- economically than that 
fuel to the re are sixteen others, 
ie food seven with aleohol in the 
ised up similar to these twelve. 
Phe re shglht renees in t] 
when the bodv has not enough tood so Well compared, 
ts support, and is foreed to draw upon ments together, the avcra li! Se 
its reserve capital, it uses the materials off from the [I . 
economically. The results of the experi- alcohol, 
ments are given below. It will be noted hol. 
was in two forms, heat and external work. We have het Fo ra 
This work was practically the same in { 
the heat in the energy given off. t] eliately EZ 
Here again there was no more fuel i 
EXPERIMENTS WITH MAN AT ACTIVE WORK. DAILY INCOME AND OUTO —_— 
Without Aleohol 
Energy of material burned 3900 calories 
Energy given off by the bod s le and mechan & 
ical work 3932 calories 
out, the amount of heat given off was the ; 
same in the one ease as the other. So 4d i 
far as the disposal of the energy is con- the general conclusions, i : 
ls e tat, sugar, more unfavorable, — 
vor be 
arranged in six experiments 
Whether we were amall. 
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results would doubtless have been less 
favorable to the alcohol. 

The theory that the energy yielded by 
alcohol is lost by inereased heat radia- 
tion, like the theory that aleohol is not 
oxidized in the body, was suggested by 
observed facts. In each ease the facts 
were suggestive rather than conclusive. 
Under crucial tests both theories are 
found to fail. 

It is thus reasonably clear that aleohol 
ean supply the body with heat. It seems 
probable that it also vields energy for 
muscular work, but to prove this abso- 
lutely is not easy. The dittculty is to 
make experiments in such way as to show 
conclusively that the energy used by the 
muscles comes from the aleohol and not 
from other materials of either the food 
or the body itself. When a man takes 
beer, brandy, or other liquor with his 
ordinary food, the proteids, fats, sugar, 
starch, and aleohol are used together for 
fuel, and we cannot say just what is done 
with the energy of each. It is a case of 
“pooling.” If the experiment were made 
with lean meat and aleohol that is, a 
diet containing protein and no other fuel 
but aleohol it might perhaps be more de- 
cisive, but it would probably be dithcult 
to tind 
day after day on such a diet without 


man who eould do hard work 


drawing upon the material of his body; 


at least such experiments have, to my 
knowledge, never yet been carried out. 
At the same time we can judge in a 
general way as to the use which the body 
makes of the energy of alcohol. Take, 
for instance, the pair of experiments 
cited above in which the man was at hard 
work. His body used about 3900 calories 
of energy per day. The food digested 
and absorbed from the ordinary diet sup- 


3500, and the bodv burned 


plied about 
enough of its previously accumulated fat 
to supply the lacking 400. When the 
quantity of fat, sugar, and starch was re- 
duced by enough to furnish 500 calories, 
and enough alcohol to furnish the same 
500 ealories was used in its place, so that 
the whole fuel value of the food was the 
same as before, the body used the same 
amount of energy, and again drew upon 


its accumulated store for about 500 eal- 
ories. The total fuel and the body ma- 
terial burned, the work done and the 
energy given off from the body, were 


practically the same in the two experi- 
ments. In both cases the energy given 
off was made up of practically the same 
amounts of heat and external muscular 
work. 

So far as we know, the body used the 
energy of the food in three ways. Part 
was transformed directly into heat. Part 
was used for internal muscular work 
(such as the work of the heart, which 
keeps up the circulation of the blood, and 
that of the organs of respiration and d 
gestion); but this was changed to heat 
and left the body with the heat direct], 
formed. Part was used for the externa] 
muscular work, the driving of the bieyel: 
Just how the energy from the different 
kinds of fuel was divided up for th 
three purposes the experiments do not 
tell. The energy of the ordinary food is 
used for both heat and work. It seems 
natural that the energy of the aleohol 
should be used in the same way. Certain 
it is, so far as the supply of fuel for thes 
purposes Was concerned, the body got 
along as well with the aleohol as it did 
with the materials which it replaced. 

There is another consideration which 
favors the belief that aleohol in some 
way serves for muscular work. The 
amount of internal work done by the body 
is very large. Indeed, there are physiolo 
gists who are inclined to believe that the 
larger part of the energy of the whole 
food is used in this way when no external 
work is done, and that the heat which 
keeps the body warm comes from. thi 
transformation of this energy after it has 
served its purpose for internal work and 
before it leaves the body. It is the ex 
perience of many physicians that there 
are cases when the body is reduced by 
disease so that ordinary food cannot be 
taken and its place can be supplied for a 
considerable time by aleoholie beverages. 
It would seem probable that in such eases 
the energy for internal work comes from 
the aleohol. There are also eases on rec- 
ord of people who appear to be in fairly 
good health, but who eat little of ordinary 
food, but at the same time use aleohol 
regularly and in considerable amounts. 
That they actually use its energy for 
their work is by no means certain. That 
they do so is a plausible theory. Here 
again the facts are suggestive but not 
conclusive. 


i} 


THE NUTRITIVE 


DOES ALCOHOL PROTECT BODY MATERIAT 
FROM CONSUMPTION ¢ 
So far as I know, the experimenters 


whose 


| work 18 most generally accepted as 
reliable are practically agreed that aleoho! 
by being burned in the body proteets fat 
from consumption. Exact experiments on 


Ss point require costly apparatus and 
re laborious and time-consuming. so that 
mparatively tew have been made. One 
ng which has tended, I think, to favor 
ie common vik is the obse rvation that 


} 
eConol 


any people who drink al 


ges, and especially 


grow tat. Personally, I d think this 
rgument is conclusive, even in the cas 

beer The latter contains nside rab] 
fuel material, especially dextrin, a sub 
stance allied to starch, in addition to th 


cohol, Many persons take the ir beer as 


an addition to the needed clic tL. 2 


i 
ipplie Ss an excess of nutriment and nat- 


urally tends to the deposition of fat in 


the body, the more so because ie beer 
ontains little nitrogen. 


In our own experiments above cited 


the men lost on an average no more tat 
n the experime nts with aleohol than in 


the corresponding ones with ordinary diet. 
Their t 


thus agrees with the general 


and stored as much. stimony 
im} ssion 
that when aleohol is burned in the body 
it tends to protect fat f) 

The effect of 


formations of the nitrogenous mater 


m oxidation. 
alcohol upon the trans- 
al of 
the food and the body is, like othe r special 
topies I have touched upon, much too 
brief treat- 


Just now, however, it isa 


eC mplicated and technical 
ment. muct 


} 


vexed question, and neglect t 


principal points would be hardly al- 
lowable. 
Two views have 


been more or ess 


strongly urged, one that ale hol te has te 
diminish, the other that it tends to in- 
crease the oxidation, or, to use a tech- 


nical term, the metabolism of nitroge1 


1 


materials in the body. The most active 


exponents of both the se theories, so far as 
L have observed, have been those who op- 
pose the view that aleohol has a nutritive 
value. 1 he 


years 


rmer was more common 
effeets 
food were not so well understood as now. 


It is part of the 


some when the 


ago, 


theory that aleohol gen- 


erally retards oxidation. Tl view that 


VALUE 


OF ALCOHOL 


aleohol either fails to protect protein, or 


that it tends to increase its metabolism. 
has been strongly urged Within the few 


years past, and by experimenters who 


cannot be accused of prejudice. 
With several associates, | 


Uf have lately 


be eh going ove 


r the literature of this sub 


ject. So far as we ean jude 


fy 
judge T1 


original of the experiments, ther 


appear to be cases in which th 


the 


manitest 


tendeney ol alcohol has been to it 


crease the metabolism of nitrogen. In 


some this is very marked, but the « tfeet in 


a number of instances has been only tem 
porary. 
There are 


which 


other well-attested cases in 


I 


the quantity of n metab- 


aleohol 
the most 


trogen 
the 


a majority of 


olized has been less with 


without. In 


reliable 


than 
experiments, so far as we can 
judge, the aleohol has « xerted no ce rtain 
influence in one direction or the other. 
The results of 


tally 


our own experiments 
with those obtained elsewhere. In 
two series of experiments in ten of which 
aleohol tormed a part f the diet we were 
unable to deteet any general result which 
Warranted the 


with aleohol 


us in ascribing to either 


ordinary rations or to those 

any advantage in respect to protein pro 

individual cases in 


tection. There were 


lost protein with 


l 1 
whieh the 


the aleoh 


body more 


than with diet, 
but in some of these the ditfereneces were 


within the 


the ordinary 


limits of error. In one or two 


instances there appeared to be a 
but ten 


dire ct 
alcohol 


metabolism of nitrogen. 


influence of the 


with the 
the 


likewise varied 


results 


ordinary diet, so that taking experi- 


ments as a Ww hole, we did not feel author 
ized in ascribing to the aleohol any spe- 
that of 


itie influence from 
The 
] 
made With a man 
the 


aleoholie be verages in 


different 


the 


Starch, sugar, and fat. most of thes« 


experiments wer who 


had 


use of 


been accustomed to occasional 
moderate 
amounts, 

A series of 
pleted 


tion 


just 
for publica 
different re- 
were made with a 


experiments 
vet 


com- 
and ready 
has brought somewhat 


They 


always 


man who 
his 


in the 


sults. 
had 


ase there 


been an abstainer. In 


was an evident increase 
7 


metabolism of nitrogen during periods of 


1 
when the aleohol was 
How long this would have econ- 


three days each, 


give n. 


x 
683 
| 
Ld 
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But the 
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tinued, the experiments, of course, do not 
show. 

The mental condition seems at times 
to influence the amount of nitrogen meta- 
bolized. Thus it was noticeably increased 
during one of our experiments after some- 
thing had happened to annoy the sub- 
ject. 

The testimony of the experiments now 
available is, on the whole, to the effect 
that aleohol resembles fats and carbo- 
hydrates in the protection of fat from 
consumption, but is inferior to them as 
It is true of aleo- 
hol as of fats and carbohydrates that it 


a protector ot prote in. 
sometimes protects protein, and at other 
times has no apparent effect upon protein 
metabolism. Unlike fats and earbo- 
hydrates, however, alcohol at times ap- 
pears to materially increase the metab- 
olism of protein. These apparently con- 
Hicting observations can be explained if 
we accept three common views regarding 
Aceording to the 
first, when the aleohol is burned it takes 


the action of aleohol. 


the place of body fat and protects pro- 
tein, which would otherwise be burned; 
and in like manner it can take the place 
of the materials of the food, which, being 
thus saved from consumption, are added 
to the store of the body. The second is 
that aleohol may at times, by its action 
upon the nerves, retard metabolism, so 
that less material is consumed. The 
third is that aleohol has some specific 
though unexplained action by which 
it may increase the metabolism of nitro- 
gen. 

If aleohol can act in these different 
ways, it is easy to see how the total effect 
may sometimes be in one direction and 
sometimes in the other. 

ALCOHOL IN 


ILLNESS, 


In talking with physicians about this 
subject I have been much impressed by 
the frequent and emphatic statements of 
their experience in administering aleohol 
to patients in forms of disease when the 


bodily activities are at a low ebb. They 
tell me that they frequently find that 
people in such condition will take without 
intoxicating effects quantities of alcohol 


which would under ordinary cireum- 
stances produce drunkenness. They say, 
furthermore, that there are many cases 
in which the bodily functions are main 
tained and life is even saved by aleoho 
when ordinary food could not be endured 
In his valuable treatise on Stimulants and 
Narcoties, Dr. Anstie gives the details o 
a number of interesting cases of this kind. 
which he evidently studied with great 
eare, 

From the stand-point of the physiol 
gical chemist, this etfect of aleohol wou 
seem entirely natural. The bodily fun 
tions are weakened and the power of di 
gestion is impaired. While the patient 
lying still the labor required of the mus 
cles is not large, and the chief need 
fuel to carry the body through the tin 
of stress. What is wanted is a materia 
which will not have to be digested, ca 
be easily absorbed, is readily oxidized 
and will supply the requisite energy. 

I know of no other material whic! 
would seem to meet these requirements 
so naturally and so fully as alcohol. | 
does not require digestion, is absorbed }) 
the stomach, and presumably by the i 
testine, with great ease. Outside of thx 
body it is oxidized very readily, within 
the body it appears to be quickly burned, 
and it supplies a large amount of energy. 
Why it should have less effect upon the 
nervous system in some forms of illness 
than in health is perhaps hard to say, but 
that it should under these circumstances 
be an invaluable source of energy is eas) 
to believe. But here again I only suggest 
a theory. 

To go so far in this discussion and 
stop would be to take a very one-sided 
view of the subject. We have said no- 
thing of the indirect effects of aleohol, of 
its action upon the digestion and upon 
the nervous system, of the danger of ex- 
cess which often follows its moderate use, 
or of its general effect upon the health 
and moral character of the individual, 
and the welfare of the community. 

I hope to refer to some of these sub- 
jects, as well as to the teaching of aleohol 
physiology to our youth, and to methods 
of rational temperance reform, in a suc- 
ceeding article. 


| 


I 


F you go to Southampton and search 
| in the Register of the Walloon 

Church there, you will tind that on 
the 3d April, 1575, “ Wadame 
with all her 
admitted to the 


CCUX CI 


Ve f ite di 
and 


Commun- 


Vontgomery family 


servants were 


on: fous furent Re cus a 


t Cene du 15 5, comme passans, sans 
ror Re ndu Raison (le la fou, mes Sur la 


Mons. Fors sf, Ministre di 


qu) certifia qu) ne 


esmognage de 
Madame 


Ris fout COUL la porquoy hie ur 


cognoisoit 


leust administré la Céne estoit en 
eu por la ferre.”’ 

One year later there is another record, 
which that on this date—May 8, 
1576—Demoiselle Angéle Claude Aubert, 
daughter of Monsieur de la Iaie Aubert, 
Councillor of the Parliament of Rouen. 
was married to Michel de la Forét, of the 
most noble Flemish family of that name. 


When I first 


grown dim with time, I fell to wondering 


says 


saw these records, now 
what was the real life history of these two 
people. Forthwith I began to make their 


Vor... CI.—No. 605 75 


records piece by piece in imagination, and 
| had reached a 
satisfactory to myself and in sympathy 
with nistory, when the Angel of Accident 
stepped 
ment” 


romantic dénotiment 


“human doeu- 
in his hand, and IT found that my 
tale, which Was woven back from the two 


torward with a 


obscure records I have given. was the real 


story of two most unhappy most 
From the note which had 
been struck in my mind when my tinger 
touched that page in the Re- 
gister of the Church of the Refugees at 


Southampton had spread out the whole 


vet 
happy people. 


sorrowful 


melody and the very book of the sone. 
The later-discovered record, the “hu 
man document,” was a lette r, tear-stained, 
faded, beautifully written in old French, 
from Demoiselle Angéle Claude Aubert te 
Michel de la Forét at Anvers in May of 
the year 1574. The letter lies beside me 
as I write, and I ean scarcely believe that 
three and a quarter centuries have passed 
since it was written, and that she who 
wrote it was but eighteen years old at 


the time. T translate it into English, 


A 
| | | \ (And 
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though it is quite impossible to adequate- 
ly carry over either the flavor or the idiom 
of the language : 


“Wrilten on this May Day of 
lhe year 157 L, al the place hight 
Rozel ane Tie Manor called of the 
sine f Jersey Isle. lo Michel di 


la Foret, 
* MICHEL, 


riage cometh to my hand, bringing to my 


at Anvers Fland:s re: 


Thy good letter by safe car- 


heart a lightness it hath not known since 
that day when I was hastily carried to the 
port of St. Malo, and thou towards the 
King his prison. In what great fear have 
; | lived, having no news of thee and fear- 
But our 
God hath benignly saved thee from death, 
and me He hath set safely here in this 

isle of the sea. 


ing all manner of mischance! 


To Him goeth up hourly 
my thanksgiving for that He hath put it 
into thy heart to come over to us in our 
eause, 

“Thou hast ever been a brave soldier, 
thou shalt find 
enow to keep thy blood stirring in these 


enduring and not fearing; 


days of trial and peril to us who are so 
| opprobriously called Les Huguenots! If 
thou wouldst know 
thereupon, 
Safety is 


more ot mind 
hither 


and 


miyv 


come and seek mic. 


for thee 
1} smugglers and pirates do abound on these 


here, work 
coasts, and Popish wolves do harry the 
England. 

Michel, I plead for the cause which thou 
i hast nobly espoused, but 


flock even in this province of 
alas! my selfish 


heart—where thou art lie work and fight- 


ing, the same high cause,and sadly I eon- 
fess it is for my own happiness that I 
ask of thee to come. I wot well that es- 
eape from France hath peril, that the wav 
hither from that point upon yonder coast 
called Carteret is hazardous—but all ways 
to happiness are set with hazard. 

“Tf thou 


wilt see 


come to Carteret thou 
lights turning this-wards: 
headland called Tour de 
Rozel, and upon the great rock 
ealled of the Eeréhos. These 
in line with thy sight by the sands of 
Hatainville. Near by the Tour de Rozel 
shall IT be watehing and awaiting thee. 
By day and night doth my prayer ascend 


dost 
two 
one upon a 
one 


will he 


for thee. 
: “The messenger who bears this to thee 
+f (a piratical knave with a most kind heart, 


having, T am told, a wife in every port in 


France and. of England the south, a 
most heinous sin) will wait for thy an 
swer, or will bring thee thither, which 
still better. He is worthy of trust if thou 
makest him swear by the little finger of 
St. Peter. 
deceive freely. 

“The Lord make thee true, Michel. [i 
thou art faithful to me, I shall know hoy 
faithful thou art in all, for thy vows 
me were most frequent and pronounced 
with a full that 
short seasoning. Yet, because thou mavys' 


By all other swearings he dot] 


savor might warran 
still be given to such dear fantasies of 
truth, I tell thee now that I do love thee, 
and shall so love when, as my heart in- 
spires me, the cloud shall fall that will 
hide us from each other forever. 
ANGELE.” 


A year before Angéle’s letter was writ- 
ten, Michel de la Forét had become an 
officer in the army of Comte Gabriel de 
Montgomery, and fought with him until 
what time the great chief was besieged in 
the Castle of 
When the siege grew desperate, Montgom 


Domfront in Normandy. 
ery besought the intrepid voung Hugue 
not soldier to escort his wife to England, 
to be safe from the oppression and misery 
sure to follow any mishap to the brave 
leader of the Camisards. 

At the very moment of departure of 
the from Domfront with the 
Comtesse, Angéle’s messenger, the “ pirat 
ical with the kind heart,” 
presented himself, delivered her letter to 
de la Forét, and proceeded with the party 
to the coast of Normandy by St. Brieue. 


refugees 


knave most 


Embarking there in a lugger which Buo 
nespoir the pirate secured for them, they 
made for England. 

Ilaving come but half-way of the Chan 
nel, the lugger was stopped by an Eng- 
lish frigate. After much persuasion thi 
Captain of the frigate agreed to land the 
Comtesse upon the island of Jersey, but 
forced de la Forét to return to the coast 
of Franee, and Buonespoir elected to r¢ 
turn with him. 

Il 

Meanwhile Angéle had through 
many phases of alternate hope and de 
She knew that the Comte de Mont 
gomery was dead, and a rumor, carried 
by refugees, had reached her that de la 
Forét with the end. The 


rone 


spair. 


was him to 


} 
_ 


EVERY NIGHT 


same hews was presently supplemented 
by the word that he had been beheaded. 


But one day she learned that the Com- 


tesse de Montgomery was sheltered by 
the Governor, Sir Hugh Pawlett. her 
kinsman, at Mont Orgueil Castle. 
Thither she went in fear from her 
refuge at Rozel, and was admitted to 


the Comtesse. There she learned the joy- 
ful truth that de la Forét had not been 
slain, and in all likelihood was in hiding 
on the coast of Normandy. 

The long waiting was a time of 
trial, vet laughter 
lips henceforth. 


sore 
was often upon her 
The peasants, the farm- 
ers and fishermen of Jersey, at first—as 
they have ever been—little inclined tow- 
ards strangers, learned at last to look for 
her in the fields and upon the shore, and 
laughed in response, they knew not why, 
to the quick smiling of her eves. She 
even learned to speak their unmusical but 
friendly Norman-Jersey French. There 
were at least a half-dozen fishermen who 


SHI 


LOOKED OUT 


for her would have gone at night straight 


to the Witches’ 


Rock in St. Clement's 

Bay! 
It came to be known all along the 
coast that ma’m’'selle was waiting for 
a lover to come from the French 


coast. 


the 


This gave her fresh interest. in 
eves of the 


folk, who at 


sailors and 
first 
Huguenot maiden, 
partly because she was French, and partly 
because Catholic. But 
even these, when they saw that she never 
talked that was 
fast learning to speak their own home- 
ly patois, and that in. the 
their children she was untiring in her 


serts and 
their women were hot 


inclined towards the 


she Was not a 


religion to them, she 


sickness of 
kindness, forgave the austerity of the 
old man her father, 
who spoke to them distantly, or never 


gloomy - browed 


spoke at all; and her position was secure. 
Then, upon the other hand. the gentry of 
the manors, seeing the friendship grow 
between her and the Comtesse de Mont- 
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gomery at Mont Orgueil Castle, made 
courteous advances towards her father, 
and through him towards herself. 

She could scarce have counted the 
number of times she climbed the great 
hill like a fortress at the lift of the 
little bay of Rozel, and from the Nez du 
(;uet scanned the sea for a sail, and the 
sky for fair weather. When her eves 
were not thus busy, they were searching 
the lee of the hill-side round tor yellow 
lilies, and the vallev below for the cam- 
pion, the daffodil, and the thousand pret 
ty ferns growing profusion there. 
Every night she looked out to see that 
er fire was lit upon the Nez du Guet, 
nd she never went to bed without taking 
ne last look over the sea, in the restless 

veterate hope which at once sustained 
hye r anal ce voured he 

But the longest waiting must end. It 
came on the evening of the very day that 
the Seigneur of Rozel went to Angéle’s 
father and bluntly told him he was ready 
to forego all Norman-J ersey prejudice 
against the French and the Iluguenot re- 
ligion, and take Angéle to wife without 
penny or estate. 

In reply to the Seigneur, Monsieur 
Aubert said that he was conscious of 
an honor, and referred monsieur to his 
daughter, who must answer for herself; 
but he must tell Monsieur of Rozel that 
monsieur’s religion would, in his own 
sight, be a bar to the union. To that the 
Seigneur said that no religion that he 
had could be 


so long as the voung lady could manage 


bar to anything at all, and 


her household, drive a good bargain with 
the craftsmen and hueksters, and have 
the handsomest face and manners in the 
Channel Islands, he’d ask no more; and 
she might pray for him and his salva 
tion without let or hinderance. 

The Seigneur found the young lady in 
a little retreat among the rocks, called by 
the natives La Chaire, or The Pulpit. 
Ilere she sat sewing upon some coarse 
nen for a poor tisherwoman’s babe when 
the Seigneur came near. She heard the 
scrunch of his heels upon the gravel, the 
elank of his sword upon the roeks, and 
looked up with a flush, her needle poised ; 
for none should know of her presence in 


this place save her father. When she 


saw who it was, she rose. After greeting 


and complimg ht, none too finely put, but 


more generous than fitted with Jersey 
parsimony, the Gentleman of Rozel came 
at once to the point. 

*“ My name is none too bad,” said he 
* Raoul Lempriére, of the Lempriéres 
that have been here since Rollo ruled it 
Normandy. My estate is none worse thar 
any in the whole islands; ] have more 
horses and dogs than any gentleman. of 
my acres; and IT am more in favor 
court at this time than de Carteret of St 
Ouen’s. I am the King’s butler, and | 
am the first that roval favor granted t: 
set up three dove-cotes, one by St. Au 
bin’s,one by St. Helier’s,and one at Rozel 
and—and,” he added, with a lumbering 


attempt at humor—“ and, on my oath, 
Ill set up another dove-cote without mo 
sovereign’s favor, with your leave alone. 
By our Lady, I do love that color in yor 
cheek! Just such a color had my mother 
when she snatched from the head of my 
cousin of Carteret’s milkmaid-wife thi 
bonnet of a lady of quality and bade he: 
get to her heifers! God's beauty! but 
‘tis a color of red primroses in thy cheeks 
and blue campions in thine eyes. Come, 
I warrant I ean deepen that color ”—h« 
bowed low—* Madame of Rozel, if it bv 
not too soon!” 

The girl listened to this cheerful and 
loquacious proposal and courtship all in 
one, ending with the premature bestowal 
of a title, in mingled anger, amusement, 
disdain, and apprehension. Her heart 
fluttered, then stood still, then flew up in 
her throat, then grew terribly hot and 
hurt her, so that she pressed her hand to 
her bosom as though that might ease it. 
By the time he had finished, drawn him 
self up. and struck his foot upon the 
ground in burly emphasis of his devoted 
statements, the girl had sufficiently re 
covered to answer him composedly, and 
with a little glint of demure humor in 
her eves. She loved another man; she did 
not care so much as a spark for this 
happy, swearing, swashbuckling gentle- 
man: yet she saw he had meant to do 
her honor. Ile had treated her as cour- 
teously as was in him to do; he chose her 
out from all the ladies of his acquaint- 
ance To make her an honest offer of his 
hand—he had said nothing about his 
heart: he would, should she marry him, 
throw her seraps of good-humor, bearish 
tenderness, drink to her health among 
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his fellows, and respect and admire her— 
even exalt her almost to 
man in his own eyes, when his fellows 


the rank of a 


were not by; and he had the tolerance of 


the open-hearted and open-handed man. 
\ll these things were as much a compli- 
ment to her as though she were not a 
despised Huguenot, an exiled lady of no 
fortune. She looked at moment 
with an almost solemn intensity, so that 


nlm a 


he shifted his ground uneasily, but at 
once smiled encouragingly, to relieve her 
embarrassment at the unexpected honor 
done her. She had 
now, as he made a step towards her, she 
sank down upon the seat, and waved him 
back courteously. 

“A moment, Monsieur of Rozel,” she 
said. “Did father 


ne 


remained standing; 


my send you to 

He inclined his head, and smiled again. 

“Did you say to him what you have 
said to me?” she asked, not quite without 
a touch of malice. 

“T left out about the color in the 
cheek,” he answered, with a smirk at 
what he took to be the quickness of his 
wit. 

“You kept your paint-pot for me,” she 
replied, softly. 

And the dove-cote too,” he rejoine d, 
bowing finely, and almost carried off his 
feet by his own brilliance. 

She became serious at once—so quick- 
ly that he was ill prepared for it, and 
could do little but stare and pluck at the 
tassel of his sword, embarrassed before 
this maiden, who changed as quickly as 
the currents change under the brow of 
the Couperon Cliff, behind which lay his 
manor-house of Rozel. 

“T have visited at your manor, Mon- 
sieur of Rozel. I have seen the state in 
which you live, your retainers, your men- 
at-arms, your farming-folk, and your 
I know how your King re- 
ceives you; how your honor is as stable as 


sailor-men. 


vour fief.” He drew himself up again 
proudly. He could understand 
speech. “ Your horses and your hounds 


I have seen, your men-servants and your 
maid-servants, your fields of corn, your 
orchards, and your larder. 
times broken the Commandment 
coveted them and envied you.” 


“ 


I have some- 
and 


for 


and 


greak the Commandment again, 
the last time!” he cried, delighted 
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boisterous. “ Let us not Waste words, 


lady. Let’s kiss and have it over!” 
Iler eyes flashed. “ I coveted them and 
envied you; but then, I’m only a vain girl 
at times, and vanity is more easy to me 
than humbleness.” 

* Blood of but I under- 
stand so various a creature!” he broke in, 
again puzzled. 

“ There is a little chapel in the dell be- 
side your manor, monsieur. 


man, cannot 


If you will 
£0 there, and get upon your knees, and 
pray till the candles no more burn, and 
the popish images crumble in their places, 
you will yet never understand the heart 
of a woman.” 

“ There’s no question of popish images 
between us,” he answered. “ Pray as you 
please, and I'll see no harm comes to the 
Mistress of Rozel.” 

He was out of his bearings and impa- 
tient. Religion to him was a dull reerea- 
tion invented chiefly for women. 

She became plain enough now. “’Tis 
no images nor religion that stands be- 
tween us,” she answered, “though they 
well do so. It is that I do not 
love you, Monsieur of Rozel.” 

His face, which had slowly clouded, 
suddenly cleared. 

“Love! 


humoredly,. 


might 


Love!” He laughed 
* Love comes, I’m told, with 
But we can do well enough 
fugling on that pipe. 
come! dost think I’m not a proper man 
gentleman? Dost think I'll not 
use thee well and ’fend thee, Huguenot 
though thou art, ’gainst trouble or fret or 
any man’s persecutions ? 


Lor 


marriage. 
without Come, 


and a 


be he my Lord 
Bishop, my Lord Chancellor, or King of 
France, or any other?” 

She came a step closer to him, even as 
though she would lay a hand upon his 
arm. “I believe that you would do all 
that in you lay,” she answered, steadily. 
“Yours is a rough but it is 
honest 

“Rough! Rough!” he interjected, for 
he thought he had behaved like 
voung Adonis. Was it not five 
only since he had been at court ? 

“Be that I know 
how to prize the man who speaks after 
the light given him. I knew that you 
are a brave and valorous gentleman. I 
must thank you most truly and heartily, 
but, monsieur, you and yours are not for 


wooing, 
some 
years 


assured, monsieur, 
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elsewhere, among your own 
in your own religion and speech 
Mistress of Rozel.” 
Now he 
prehended the plain fact that he had been 
declined. 


‘You 


position, the 


lle wis dumtounded. com- 


send me packing !” he blurted 


ing red in the face. 

no! say that it is my misfortune 
tha the 
hon a little disdainful dry- 
ness, a little pity, a little feeling that here 
was a good friend lost, 


‘It’s not because of the 


cannot give myself great 


wr,” she said, 
in her tone. 
French soldier 
that was with Montgomery at Domfront? 
I’ve that But dead, 
vain for last year’s 


heard story. he’s 


and ‘tis erving 
breath!” he said, with proud philosophy. 
“Tle is not dead. And if he were,” she 
added, “ do you think, monsieur, that we 
should find it easier to cross the gulf be- 
tween us?” 
“Tut! tut! 
said, shortly. 


that bugbear Love!” he 
*“ And so you'd lose a good 
faith, I'd be- 
wert 


friend for a dead lover. IT 
friend thee well if thou my wife, 
ma’m’s« lle.” 

“Tt is hard for those who need friends 
to lose them,” she answered, sadly. 

The sorrow of her position crept in 
her and filled her eyes with tears. 
turned them to the sea 
that point on the where 
she thought it likely Michel might be, as 
though by looking she might find comfort 


upon 
She instinctively 


towards shore 


and support in this hard hour. 
Even 


as she gazed into the soft after- 
noon light 


she far 
little sail standing out towards the Ecré- 


could see, over, a 
Not once in six months might the 
coast of France be One 


have noted people walking 


hos. 
seen so clearly. 
might almost 
on the beach. This was no good token, 
for 


great 


that with 
distinetness, a follows hard 

The girl this, and though 
she could not know that this was Michel 
de la Forét’s boat, the possibility fixed it- 
self in 


the 


when coast may be seen 
storm 


after. knew 


She quickly scanned 
there in the 
dark blue haze, 
hanging like small filmy curtains in the 


her mind. 
Yes, 


gathering a 


horizon. north- 


west Was 


sky. 


‘he Seigneur of Rozel suddenly broke 
He had 
seen the tears in her eyes, and though he 
eould not the 


the silence so awkward for him. 


cause, he vaguely 


guess 
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thought it might be due to his announes 
ment that she had lost a friend. He w 
magnanimous at once, and he me: 
and would stand by it 
thick and thin. 

‘Well, well, [ll be thy friend, 


thy husband,” 


he said, 


he said, with ornate 
‘Cheer thy heart, lady!” 
With a sudden impulse she seized 
hand kissed it, and then, turning 
ran swiftly down the rocks towards her 


I 


osity. 
and 


home. 

He stood and looked after her, then, 
dumfounded, at the hand she had kissed. 

‘Blood of heart!” he 
shook his head in utter amazement. 

Then he turned and looked out upon 
the Channel. He saw the little boat An 
géle had descried making from France 
Glancing at the sky, “What fools com 
there!” he said, anxiously. 

They Michel de la Forét and 
Buonespoir the pirate, in a black-bellied 
eutter with red sails. 


said, and 


my 


were 


For weeks de la Forét and Buonespoir 
had lain in hiding at St. Brieue. At last 
Buonespoir declared all was ready once 
He had secured for de la Forét 
the passport and clothes of a priest who 
had but just died at Granville. Once 
again they made the attempt to reach 
English soil. 

Standing 


again. 


out from Carteret, Buone- 
spoir and de la Forét on the Belle 
zanne steered for the light upon the Mar- 
motier Rocks of the Eeréhos, whieh An- 
géle had paid a fisherman to keep going 
every night. This light had caused the 
French and English frigates un- 
easiness, and they had patrolled the Chan- 
nel from Cap de la Hague to the Bay of 
St. Brieue with a vigilance worthy of a 
larger cause. One fine day an English 
frigate anchored off the Eeréhos, and the 
fisherman He, poor man, 
swore that he kept the light burning to 
guide his brother fishermen to and fro 
between Boulay Bay and the Eeréhos. 
The Captain of the-frigate tried severi- 
ties, but the fisherman stuck to his tale, 
and the light burned on as 
lantern stuck upon a pole. 


some 


was seized. 


before, a 
One day, with 
a telescope, Buonespoir had seen the ex- 
act position of the staff supporting the 
light, and had mapped out his course 
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Ile would head straight for 
the beacon, and pass between the Marmo- 
tier and the Maitre Ile, where is a nar- 
row channel for a boat drawing only a 
ew feet of water. 


accordingly. 


Unless he made this, 
he must run south and skirt the Keri- 
viére Rock and bank, where the streams 
setting over the sandy ridges make a con- 
fusing perilous bad 
weather. Or he must sail north between 
the Eeréhos and the Dirouilles, in the 
channel called Etoc, a tortuous and dan- 


sea to mariners in 


gerous passage save in good weather, and 
then safe only to the mariner who knows 
the floor of that strait like his own hand. 
De la Forét was wholly in the hands of 
Buonespoir, for not only did he know 
nothing of these waters and coasts, but 
he was a soldier and no sailor. 

They cleared Cape Carteret with a fair 
wind from the northeast, which should 
carry them safely as the bird flies to the 
haven of Rozel. The high. pinkish sands 
of Hatainville behind them; the 
treacherous Taillepied rocks lay to the 
Nothing 
could have seemed fairer and more hope- 
ful. But a few old fishermen on shore 
at Carteret 


were 


north, and a sweet sea before. 


shook their heads dubiously, 
and at Port Bail, some miles below, a dis- 
abled naval officer, watching through a 
glass, rasped out, “Criminals or fools!” 
But he shrugged his shoulders. for if they 
were criminals he they would 
expiate their crimes this night, and if 
they were fools—he had no pity for fools. 

But Buonespoir his 
Truth is, he had chosen this night be- 
‘ause they would be safest from pursuit, 


was sure 


danger. 


knew 


because no sensible seafaring man. were 
he King’s officer or another, would ven- 
ture forth this day upon the impish Chan- 
nel Pirate and 
soldier in priest’s garb had frankly taken 
the chances. 

With a fair wind, they might, with all 
canvas 


Save to court disaster. 


set—mainsail, foresail, jib, and 
fore-topsail—make Rozel Bay 
two hours and a quarter. All seemed 
well for a brief half-hour, then, even 4s 
the passage between the Marmotier and 
the Eeréhos opened out, the wind 
suddenly shifted from the northeast to 
the southwest, and a squall came hurry- 
ing on them—a few moments too soon; 
for, had they heen clear of the Eeréhos, 
clear of the Taillepieds, Felée Bank. and 


within 
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the Eeriviére, they could have stood out 
towards the north in a more open sea. 
Yet there was one thing in their favor: 
hard from th: 
for them, 
Their only 
safety lay in getting beyond the Eeréhos 
If they attempted to run in to the Mar 
motier for safety, they would presently be 
at the the French. To trust 
their doubtful fortunes and bear on was 
the only The tide 
fast. the mainsail to 
wind and 


At last, as they were open- 


the tide was now running 
northwest, so fighting while 
the wind was against them. 


merey of 


way. Was running 
the 


towards 


They 
still 


the passage. 


Zave 


more, bore on 


ing on it, the wind suddenly veered full 
The sails flapped, the boat 
seemed to hover for a moment, and then 
the 
Buonespoir put the helm hard over, she 
about, and they close - hauled her 
as she trembled towards the rocky open- 


northeast. 


a wave swept her towards rocks. 


went 
ing. 


This was the critical instant. 
Was running, 


A heavy 
the gale was blowing 
hard from the northeast, and under the 
close-hauled sail the Belle Suzanne was 
lying over dangerously. 


sea 


But the tide too was running hard, from 
the south, fighting the wind, and, at the 
moment when all seemed terribly uncer- 
tain, swept them past the opening and 
into the swift-runnine channel, where 
the indraught them 
the more open water beyond. 

Although the Bell, was in 
more open water now, the danger was not 
Ahead lay a 


around them roaring winds, and the peril- 


sucked through to 


Suzanne 


over. treacherous sea, 
ous coast of Jersey beyond all. 

“Do vou think we shall land yonder ?” 
quietly asked de la Forét, nodding tow- 
ards the Jersey coast. 

“As many chances ’gainst it as for it, 
mo’sieu’,” said Buonespoir, turning his 
face to the north, for the wind had veered 

i northeast, and he 
passing to the northwest, giving them a 


again to feared its 
head-wind and a swooping sea. 

Night came down, but with a clear sky 
and a bright moon: the wind. however, 
not abating. The next three hours were 
spent in tacking, in beating towards th 
Jersey under which almost 
swamped them. They were standing off 
about a mile from the island, and 
could lighted fires and groups of 


coast 


seas 


see 
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people upon the shore, when suddenly a 
gale came out from the ‘southwest, the 
wind having again shifted. With an 
oath, Buonespoir put the helm hard over, 
the Belle Suzanne came about quickly, 
but as the gale struck her, the mast 
snapped like a pencil, she heeled over, and 
de la Forét and Buonespoir were en- 


gulfed in the waves. 


A ery of dismay went up from the 
watchers on the shore. They turned with 
a half-conscious sympathy towards An- 
géle, for her story was known by all, and 
in her face they read her mortal fear, 
though she made no ery, but only clasped 
her hands in agony. Her heart told her 
that vonder Michel de la Forét was fight- 
ing for his life. For an instant only she 
stood, the terror of death in her eyes, 
then she turned to the excited fishermen 
near, 

“ Men, oh men!” she said, “will you 
not save them? Will no one come with 
me 

Some shook their heads dubiously, 
others appeared uncertain, but their wives 
and children clung to them, and none 
stirred. Looking round helplessly, An- 
gle saw the tall figure of the Seigneur 
of Rozel. He had been watching the 
scene for some time. Now he came 
quickly to her. 

“Ts it the very man?” he asked her, 
jerking a finger towards the struggling 
figures in the sea. 

“ Yes, oh yes,” she replied, nodding her 
head piteously. “God tells my heart it 

Her father drew near and interposed. 

“Tet us kneel and pray for two dying 
men,” said he, and straightway knelt 
upon the sand. 

“By St. Martin, we’ve better medicine 
than that, apothecary!” said Lempriére of 
Rozel, loudly, and turning round, sum- 


moned two serving-men. Launch mv 
strong-boat,” he added. “We will pick 
these gentleme n from the brine.” 

The men hurried gloomily to the long 
hoat. ran her down to the shore and into 
the surf. 

“You are going—vou are going to save 
him, dear Seigneur?” asked the girl, 
tremulously. 

“ That’s to be seen, mistress,” answered 
Lempriére, and advanced to the fisher- 
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men. By dint of hard words, and as 
hearty encouragement and promises, hi 
got a half-dozen strong sailors to man the 
boat. 

A moment after, they were all in. 
At a motion from the Seigneur, the 
boat was shot out into the surf, and 
cheer from the shore gave heart to de la 
Forét and Buonespoir, who were being 
driven upon the rocks. 

The Jerseymen rowed gallantly; and 
the Seigneur, to give them heart, prom- 
ised a shilling, a capon, and a gallon of 
beer to each, if the rescue was made. 
Again and again the two men seemed to 
sink beneath the sea, and again and again 
they came to the surface and battled on, 
torn, battered, and bloody, but not beaten. 
Cries of “ We’re coming, gentles, we’re 
coming!” from the Seigneur of Rozel, 
came ringing through the surf to the 
dulled ears of the drowning men, and they 
struggled on. 

There never was a more gallant rescue. 
Almost at their last gasp the two wer 
rescued. 

“Mistress Auber sends you welcome, 
sir, if vou be Michel de la Forét,” said 
Lempriére of Rozel, and offered the fugi- 
tive his horn of liquor as he lay blown 
and beaten in the boat. 

“T am he,” de la Forét answered. “ | 
owe you my life, monsieur,” he added. 

Lempriére laughed. “ You owe it to 

the lady; and I doubt you can proper; 
pay the debt,” he answered, with a toss 
of the head; for had not the lady re- 
fused him, the Seigneur of Rozel, six 
feet six in height, and all else in propor- 
tion, while this gentleman was scarce six 
reet. 
“We ean have no quarrel upon the 
point,” answered de la Forét, reach- 
ing out his hand; “you have at least 
done tough work for her, and if I cannot 
pay in gold, I ean in kind. It was a 
friendly deed, and it has made a friend 
of Michel de la Forét.” 

“Raoul Lempriére of Rozel they eal! 
me, Michel de la Forét, and by Rollo the 
Duke; but I'll take your word in the wav 
of friendship, as the lady vonder takes it 
for riper fruit. Though, faith, ’tis a fruit 
of a short summer, to my thinking.” 

All this while Buonespoir the pirate, his 
face covered with blood, had been swear- 
ing by the little finger of St. Peter that 


THEY HEARD THE Gl 
there should have the 
half of a keg of rum. He went so far 
in gratitude as to offer the price of ten 
sheep which he had once secretly raided 
from the Seigneur of Rozel and sold in 
France; for which he had been seized on 
his later return to the island, and had 
escaped without punishment. 


each Jerseyman 


Hearing, Lempriére of Rozel roared at 
him in anger: “ Durst speak to me! For 
every fleece you thieved I'll have you flay- 
ed with bowstrings if ever I eatch sight of 
your vile face within my boundaries.” 

“Then I'll fetch and carry no more for 
Mo’siew of Rozel,” 
an offended tone, but grinning under his 
beard. 

“When didst fetch and carry for me, 
varlet 7?” Lempriére roared again. 

“ When the Seigneur of Rozel fell from 
his horse, overslung with sack, the night 
of the Duke’s visit, and the footpads 
were on him, I earried him on my back to 
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said Buonespoir, in 


AD 
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the lodge of Rozel Manor. The footpads 
had seores to settle with the great Rozel.” 

For a moment the Seigneur stared,then 
roared again, but this time with laugh- 
ter. 

“ By the devil and Rollo, I have sworn 
to this hour that there was no man in the 
isle could have carried me on his shoul- 
ders. And I was right, for Jerseyman 
you’re none, neither by adoption 
grace, but a citizen of the sea.” He laugh- 
ed again wave swept over them, 
drenching them, and a sudden squall of 
wind came out of the north. “ There’s no 
better head in the isle than mine for 
measurement and thinking, and I swore 
no man under eighteen stone could carry 
me, and I am twenty—I take you to be 
nineteen stone, eh?’ 


nor 


as a 


” Nineteen, less two ounces,” 


grinned 
Buonespoir. 
“Tl laugh Carteret of St. Ouen’s out 


of his stockings over this,” answered Lem- 


» 
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pri¢re. “ Trust me for knowing weights 
and measures! Look you, varlet, thy sins 
be forgiven thee. Il care not about the 
tleeces, if there be no more ste aling St. 
Ouen’s has no head. I said no one man 
in Jersey could have done it I’m heavier 
by three stone than any man in the isl 
and.” 

Thereafter there was little speaking 
among them, for the danger was greater 
as they neared the shore. The wind and 
the sea were against them: the tide, 
however, was in their favor. Others be 
sides M. Aubert offered up prayers for the 
safe-landing of the rescued and rescuers. 
At last an ancient fisherman broke out 
into a rude sailor’s hymn to the Virgin, 
and every voice, even those of the two 
Huguenots, took it up. 

The song stilled at last. It died away 
in the roar of the surf, the happy cries 
of foolish women, and the laughter of 
men back from a dangerous adventure. 
With a glad ery, Angéle threw herself 
into the arms of Michel de la Forét, the 
soldier dressed as a priest. 

Lemprié¢re of Rozel stood abashed be 
fore this rich display of feeling. In his 
hottest youth he could not have made 
such passionate motions of affeetion. Tis 
feelings ran neither high nor broad, but 
neither did they run low and muddy. Tis 
nature was a straight level of sensibility 

a rough stream between high banks of 
prejudice, topped with the foam of vanity, 
now brawling in season, and now going 
steady and strong to the sea. Angéle had 
come to feel what he was beneath the sur- 
face. She felt how unimaginative he 
was, and how his humor, which was but 
the horse-play of vanity, helped him little 
to understand the world or himself. His 
vanity was ridieulous, his self-impor- 
tance was against knowledge or wisdom, 
and Heaven had given him a small brain, 
a big heart, a pedigree back to Rollo, and 
the absurd pride of a little lord in a little 
land. Angéle realized all this, but real 
ized also that he had offered her all he 
was able to offer to any woman. 

She went now and put out both hands 
tohim. “IT shall ever pray God’s blessing 
on the Seigneur of Rozel,” she said, in a 
low voice, 

“°T would fit me no better than St. 
Quen’s sword fits his fingers. Ill take 
thine own benison, lady—but on my 
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cheek, not on my hand as this day befo) 
at tive of the clock!” His big voice lows 
cd. “ Come, come, the hand thou kiss: 
it hath been the hand of a friend to th 
as Raoul Lempriére of Rozel said he'd 
Thy lips upon his cheek, though it be b 
a rough fellow’s faney, and I warrant 
come good or come ill, Rozel’s face wi 
never be turned from thee pooh, pool 
let yon soldier-priest shut’s eyes a minut: 
this is ‘tween me and thee, and what’ 
done before the world’s without shame!” 

Ile stopped short, his black eyes bla 
ing with honest mirth and kindness, hi 
breath short, he had spoken in such hast: 

Iler eves could searce see him, so ful 
of tears were they; and, standing on tip 
toe, she kissed him upon each cheek. 

“°Tis much to get for so little given, 
she said, with a quiver in her voice, “ yet 
this price for friendship would be to: 
high to pay to any save the Seigneur of 
Rozel.” 

Upon Michel's face there was inquiry, 
but no reproot. She hastily turned fo 
the men who had reseued Michel and 
Buonespoir. “If I had riches to give, 
riches ye should have, brave ot 
Jersey,” she said, “but I have naught 
save love and thanks, and my prayers too, 
if ve will have them.” 

“°Tis a man’s duty to save his fellow 
an he ean,” eried a gaunt fisherman, 
whose daughter was holding to his lips i 
bowl of soup. 

“"Twas a good deed of her to send us 
forth to save a priest of Holy Chureh!” 
cried a weazened boat-builder with a 
giant’s arm, as he buried his face in a 
cup of sack, and plunged his hand into a 
fishwife’s basket of limpets. 

“ Ave, but what means she by kissing 
and arm-getting with a priest?’ eried a 
snarling vraic-gatherer. “’Tis some jest 
upon Holy Church,or yon priest is no bet 
ter than common men,but an idle shame.” 

By this time Michel was among them. 
“Priest IT am none, but a soldier,” he 
said in a loud voice, and told them blunt 
ly the circumstances of his disguise ; 
then taking a purse from his pocket, 
thrust into the hands of his rescuers 
and their families pieces of silver and 
brave words of thanks. 

But the Seigneur’s front was not to 
be outdone in generosity. His vanity 
ran high; he was fain to show An 
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véle what a magnanimous gentleman she 
iad failed to make her own, and he was in 


ripe good-humor all round, 

“Come, ye shall come, all of ye, to the 
Manor of Rozel, every man and woman 
here. Ye shall be fed, and fuddled too 
ve shall be an ye will, for honest drink 
which sends to honest sleep hurts no man. 
lo my kitchen with ve all; and you, mes- 
turning to M. Aubert and de la 
“and 


sieurs ” 
Forét mademoiselle, come 
know how open is the door and full the 
table at my Manor of Rozel—St. Ouen’s 
keeps a beggarly board, or I'm no butler 
toa Queen !” 


vou, 


IV 
Thus began the friendship of the brag- 
ging Seigneur of Rozel for the three 


Huguenots, all because he had seen tears in 
a girl’s eyes and misunderstood them, and 
because the same girl had kissed him. His 
pride was flattered that they should re- 
ceive protection from him, and the flat- 
tery a canonizing when 
de Carteret of St. Ouen’s brought him to 
task for harboring and comforting the de- 
spised Huguenots; Carteret 
railed he was envious, henceforth 
Lempriére played Lord Protector with 
still more boisterous unction. Tis pride 
knew no bounds when. three days after 
the rescue, Sir Hugh Pawlett, the Gov- 
ernor, answering de la 


became almost 


for when de 
and 


Forét’s letter re- 
questing permission to visit the Comtesse 
de Montgomery, sent him word to fetch 


de la Forét to Mont Orgueil Castle. 
Clanking and blowing, he was shown 
into the great hall with de la Forét, 
where waited Sir Hugh and the widow 


of the renowned Camisard. Clankine 
and purring like an enormous eat. he 
turned his head the window 
when de la Forét dropped on his knees 
and kissed the hand of the Comtesse, 
whose full of Clank- 


ing and gurgling, he sat to a mighty 


away to 


eves were tears. 


meal of turbot, eels, lobsters, ormers, Ca- 
pons, boar’s head, brawn and mustard, 
swan, curlew, and spiced meats. This he 
washed down with bastard. malmsey, and 
good ale, topped with almonds, comfits, 


perfumed cherries with ipoeras, then 
sprinkled himself with rose-water and 
dabbled his face and hands in it. Filled 


to the turret, he lurched to his feet. and 
drinking to Sir Hugh’s toast. “Her Sa- 
ered Majesty!” he clanked and roared 
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* Elizabeth!” as though upon the tield of 
battle. He felt the star of de Carteret de 
clining and Rozel’s glory ascending like a 
Once 
could change him. 


comet. nothing 
Other men might err, 
but, once right, the Seigneur of Rozel was 
always right. 


set in a course. 


Fer of late he had made the cause of 
Michel de ia Forét Angéle Aubert 
his own. Ile raked upon the 
coals by de Carteret of St. Ouen’s and 


and 
Was 


his following, who taunted him with the 
saying, “Save a thief from hanging and 
he'll cut your throat.” Not that there 
was ill feeling against de la Forét in per 
son. He had won most hearts by a frank 
yet still manner, and his story and love 
for Angéle had touched the women folk 
where their hearts were softest. But the 
island was not true to itself or its history 
if it did not divide itself into factions, 
headed by the Seigneurs, and there had 
been no ground for good division for five 
years till de la Forét came, 

Short of actual battle, this new strife 
was the keenest ever known, for the Gov- 
ernor, Sir Hugh Pawlett, was ranged on 
the side of the Seigneur of Rozel. Kins- 
man of the Comtesse de Montgomery, of 
Queen Protestant reli- 
gion, and admiring de la Forét. he had 
given every countenance to the Camisard 

Ile the 
Court to pardon to 
Buonespoir the pirate, on condition that 


Elizabeth’s own 


refugee. had besought 


ral 


evel 


grant a 


he should never commit a depredation 
upon an inhabitant of the island. This 
he was to swear to by the little finger 
of St. Peter. Should he break his word, 
he was to be banished the island for ten 
years, under penalty of death if he re- 
turned. When the hour came for Buone- 
spoir to take the oath, he failed to appear; 
and the next morning the Seigneur of St. 
Ouen’s discovered that during the night 
his cellar had been raided of two kegs of 
Canary, many flagons of Museadella, pots 
of anchovies and boxes of candied eringo, 
kept solely for the visit which the Queen 
had promised the island. There was no 
doubt of the misdemeanant, for Buone- 
spoir returned to de Carteret from St. 


Brieuc the gabardine of one of his re- 
tainers, in which he had .carried off 
stolen delicacies. 

This aggravated the feud between 
partisans of St. OQuen’s and Rozel., 


the 


the 
for 
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Lempriére of Rozel had laughed loudly 
when he heard of the robbery, and said: 
like St. Quen’s to hoard for a Queen 
and glut a pirate. We teed as we get at 
Rozel, and will feed the Court well too 
when it comes, or I’m no butler to Eliza- 
beth!” 

But trouble was at hand for de la Forét 
and for his protector. The spies of 
the Medici were everywhere; in Jersey 
as in England. These had sent word that 
de la Forét was now attached to the 
meagre suite of the widow of the great 
Camisard Gabriel de Montgomery, near 
the Castle of Mont Orgueil. The Medici, 
having treacherously slain the chief, be- 
came mad with desire to slay the lieu- 
tenant. She was set to have the man, 
either through diplomaey with England, 
or to end him by assassination through 
her spies. Having determined upon his 
death, with relentless soul she pursued 
the cause as closely as though this exiled 
soldier were a powerful enemy at the 
head of an army in France. 

Thus it was that she wrote to Queen 
Elizabeth, asking that “ this arrant foe of 
France, this churl, conspirator, and re- 
viler of the Sacraments, be rendered unto 
our hands for well-deserved punishment 
as warning to all such evil-doers.” She 
told Elizabeth of de la Forét’s arrival in 
Jersey, disguised as a priest of the Church 
of France, and set forth his doings since 
landing with the Seigneur of Rozel. 
Further she went on to say to “our 
cousin of England” that “these dark 
figures of murder and revolt be a_ peril 
to the soft peace of your own good 
realm.” 

To this Elizabeth, who had no know- 
ledge of de la Forét, who desired peace 
with France at this time, who had favors 
to ask of the Medici, and who in her own 
realm had reason to fear conspiracy, re- 
plied forthwith that “If this de la Forét 
falleth into our hands, and if it were 
found he had really conspired against 
France its throne, had he a million lives, 
Having de- 
spatehed this letter, she straightway sent 
a messenger to Sir Hugh Pawlett in Jer- 


not one should remain.” 


sey, making quest of de la Forét, and 
commanding that he should be placed 
under surveillance and sent to her in 


England at onee. 
When the messenger arrived at the Cas- 
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tle, the Seigneur of Rozel was with Sir 
Hugh Pawlett, and the contents of Eliza 
beth’s letter were made known to him. 

At the moment, Monsieur of Rozel was 
munching macaroons and savoy ambers 
and washing them down with Canary. Sir 
Hugh’s announcement so took him by 
surprise that he choked and coughed—th 
crumbs flying in all directions, and an 
other pint of Canary must be taken to 
flush his throat. Thus cleared for action 
he struck out. 

“°Tis St. Ouen’s work,” he growled. 

“°Tis the work of the Medici,” said Sir 
Ilugh. “ Read,” he added, holding out 
the paper. 

Now Lempriére of Rozel had a poor ey: 
for reading. He had wit enough to 
wind about the difficulty. 

“Tf I see not the Queen’s commands, 
I’ve no warrant but Sir Hugh Pawlett’s 
words, and I'll to London and ask ’fore 
her Majesty’s face if she wrote them, and 
why. I'll tell my tale and speak my mind, 
I pledge you, sir.” 

“You'll offend her Majesty. Her 
commands are here ”’—he tapped the let- 
ter with his finger. 

“T’m butler to the Queen, and she will 
listen to me. Tll not smirk and eaper like 
St. Ouen’s; Ill bear myself like a man 
that’s not speaking for himself. IT’ll speak 
as Harry her father spoke—straight to the 
No, no, no, Sir Hugh, I’m 
not to be wheedled, even by a Pawlett, and 
you shall not ask me. If you want Michel 
de la Forét, come and take him. He is in 
my house. But ye must fake him, Sir 
Hugh, for come he shall not!” 

“You will not oppose the Queen’s offi- 


cers! 


purpose. ... 


“De la Forét is under my roof. He 
must be taken. I will give him up to no 
one; and T’ll tell my sovereign these 
things when I see her in her palace.” 

“T misdoubt you will play the bear,” 
said Pawlett, with a dry smile. 

“'The Queen’s tongue is none so tame. 
I'll travel by my star, get sweet or sour.” 

“Well, well, ‘give a man luck, and 
throw him into the sea,’ is the old prov- 
erb. I’m coming for your friend to- 
night.” 

“T’ll be waiting with my fingers on the 
door, Sir Hugh,” said Rozel, with a grim 
vanity and an outrageous pride in him- 
self. 
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The Seigneur of Rozel found de la 
Forét at the house of M. Aubert. His 
face was flushed with hard riding, and 
perhaps the loving attitude of Michel and 
Angéle deepened it, for at the garden 
vate the lovers were saying adieu. 

“You for Monsieur de la 
Forét,” said Angéle, quickly. Her quick 
look at the Seigneur’s face had told her 
there was something amiss. 

“ There’s commands from the Queen to 
They’re for the ears of de 


have come 


the Governor. 
la Forét,” said the Seigneur. 

“T will hear them too,” said Angéle, 
her color going, her lips closed firmly, and 
her bearing determined. 

The Seigneur looked down at her with 
boyish appreciation, then said to de ta 
Forét: “ Two Queens make claim for you. 
The Medici writes to England for her lost 
Camisard, with much fool’s talk about 


LOVERS WERE 


SAYING 


ADIEU 


‘dark figures, and ‘conspirators, and 
‘churl, and foes of ‘soft peace’; and 
England takes the bait, and sends to Sir 
Hugh Pawlett yonder. And, in. brief, 


monsieur, the Governor is te keep you 
under close surveillance and send you to 
England. God knows why two Queens 
make such a pother over a refugee with 
naught but a sword and a lass to love him 

though, come to think, ‘a man’s a man 
if he have but a hose on his head,’ as the 
proverb runs.” 

De la Forét smiled, then looked grave, 
as he caught sight of Angéle’s face. “’Tis 
surveillance as yet, then?” he asked. 

“No more as yet,” answered the Sei- 
gneur. “And once they’ve forced thee 
from my doors, I’m for England to speak 
my mind to the Queen. -I can make in- 
terest for her presence—or I’m no butler 
to her Majesty!” he added, with puffing 
confidence. 


Be 
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Angéle looked up at him with quick 
tears, yet with a smile on her lips. 

“You are going to England for Michel's 
sake?” she said in a low voice to Lem 
priere, 

“Tor Monsieur Michel, or for you, or 
for mine honor what matter, so that | 
yo!” he answered, then added, “ There 
must be haste to Rozel, monsieur, lest the 
Governor take Lempriére’s guest like a 
potato-digger in the tields.” 

Putting spurs to his horse, he cantered 
heavily away, but not forgetting to wave 
a pompous farewell to Angéle. 

De la Forét was smiling as he turned 
to Angéle. She looked at him wondering- 
ly, for she had felt that she must comfort 
him, and she was ill prepared for the sud- 
den change in his manner. 

“Is prison-going so blithe, then?” she 
asked, with a little uneasy laugh which 
was half a sob. 

“Tt will bring things to a head,” he 
answered. “After danger and busy 
days, to be merely safe, it is searee the 
life for Michel de la Forét. I have my 
duty to the Comtesse; I have my love 
for you; but I seem of so little use by 
contrast with my past. And yet, and 
vet.” he added, half sadly, “how futile 
has been all our fighting, so far as human 
eve can see!” 

“Nothing is futile that is right, Mi- 
chel,” the girl replied. “ Thou hast done 
as thy soul answered to God’s messages: 
thou hast fought when thou couldst, and 
thou hast sheathed thy blade when there 
was naught else to do. Are not both 
right ?” 

He clasped her to his breast; then, hold- 
ing her from him a little, looked into her 
eves steadily a moment. 

“God hath given thee a true heart, and 
the true heart hath wisdom,” he answered. 

“You will not try to escape? Nor to 
resist the Governor?” she asked, eagerly. 

“Whither should I go? My place is 
here by you, by the Comtesse de Mont- 
gomery. One day it may be I shall re- 
turn to France, and to our cause 

“Tf it be God's will.” 

“Tf it be God’s will.” 

“ Whatever comes, you will love me, 
Michel ?” 

“T will love you, whatever comes.” 

“Listen.” She drew his head down. 
“T am no drag-weight to thy life? Thou 


wouldst not do different, if there were no 
foolish Angéle 

Ile did not hesitate. “ What is best is. 
TI might do different, if there were no 
Angéle in my life to pilot my heart, but 
that were worse for me.” 

“Thou art the best lover in all the 
world.” 

“T hope to make a better husband 
To-morrow is carmine - lettered in my 
calendar, if thou wilt have me under the 
sword of the Medici!” 

Her hand pressed her heart suddenly. 
“Under the sword, were it God’s will,” 
she answered. Then, with a faint smile, 
“ But no, I will not believe the Queen ot 
England will send thee, one of her own 
Protestant faith, to the Medici.” 

“ And thou wilt marry me ?” 

“When the Queen of England approves 
thee,” she answered, and buried her face 
in the hollow of his arm. 

An hour later Sir Ilugh Pawlett pre 
sented himself at the manor-house of 
Rozel with six men-at-arms. The Sei- 
gneur himself answered the Governor's 
knocking, and showed himself in the door- 
way, with a dozen halberdiers behind 
him. 

“T have come seeking Michel de la 
Forét,” said the Governor. 

“Tle is my guest.” 

“T have the Queen’s command to take 
him.” 

“ Tle is my guest.” 

“ Must I force my way ?” 

“* By the shedding of blood ?” 

“The Queen’s commands must be 
obeyed.” 

“ What is the charge against him?” 

“Summon Michel de la Forét, and he 
shall be told.” 

“Tle is my guest. I will not yield him 
save by force.” 

The Governor turned to his men and 
said, sharply, “ Force the passage and 
search the house.” 

The men-at-arms advanced with lev- 
elled pikes, but at a motion from the Sei- 
gneur his men fell back before them, and 
making a lane, disckosed Michel de la 
Forét at the end of it. Michel had not 
approved of Lempriére’s mummery of de- 
fenee, but he understood in what good 
spirit it was done, and how it flattered 
the Seigneur’s vanity to resist formally 


proceedings against his guest. 
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“IT HAVE COME SEEKING MICHEL 
greeted de la Forét with 
ad to him the Queen’s 


politely 


The 
a dry 
command, 
company towards Mont Orgueil Castle. 


( rovernor 
smile, re 
his 


and requested 


fetch other commands from her 


THE 


BY MARY 
HE dog was speeding, nose to the 
ground; he had missed his master 
early in the morning; now it was 

late afternoon, but at last he thought he 

was on his track. He went like a wind, 
his cars pointed ahead, his slender legs 
seemingly flat against his body; he was 
line 


by a. straight 


eagerness expressed 


DE 


LOST 


LA FORET,” SAID THE GOVERNOR 


Majesty, or write me down a pedlar of St. 
Quen’s follies,” 
his doorway, as the Governor and de la 


the Seigneur said from 
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Forét bade him good-by and took the 
road for Gorey. 
DOG 
E. WILKINS 
of impetuous motion. He had had no- 


thing to eat all day; he was spent with 


anxiety and fatigue and hunger; but now, 
now, he believed he was on his master’s 
track, and all that was forgotten. 

But all at once he stopped, his tail 
dropped between his legs, and he skulked 
from the false track in an 


agony 


. 
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of mortification and despair. It had 
ended abruptly at a street corner, where 
the man had taken a earriage. lle 
doubled and went back for his life to 
the last place where he had seen his 
master in the morning. It was a crowd- 
ed corner, and the people were passing 
and repassing, weaving in and out, a 
great concourse of humanity following 
the wondertul maze of their own pur- 
poses, 

The dog sniffed at the heels of one and 
another. He followed, and retreated; 
he dodged, and skulked. He was a thing 
of abject apology, and felt no resentment 
at a kick when he got in the way of that 
tide of human progress. The dog without 
his master was like modesty without rai- 
ment, like a body without a soul. With- 
out his master he was not even a dog; he 
was a wandering intelligence only, and 
had fallen below his inheritance of dog 
wit. 

He yvelped now and then, but his yelp 
would have been unintelligible to an- 
other of his species. He put his nose to 
the ground; the confusion of scents and 
his despair made him, as it were, deaf in 
his special acuteness. He blindly ran 
after this one and that one. Now and 
then he heard a voice which made his 
heart leap, and was after the owner at a 
bound, but it was never his master. 

The city lights were blazing out, and 
the raw night settling down; on the cor- 
ner were two steady interweaving streams 
to the right and left of people going 
homeward, and all with the thought of 
shelter and food and fire and rest. 

Finally the dog fastened his despair- 
ing eyes upon a man coming around the 
corner, and he followed him. He knew 
he was not his master, but there was that 
about him which awakened that wisdom 
of dependence which had come down to 
him through generations. He knew that 
here Was a man who could love a dog. 

So he followed him on and on, moving 
swiftly at heel, keeping well in shadow, 
his eyes fixed anxiously upon the man’s 
back, ready to be off at the first symptom 
of his turning. But the man did not see 
him until he had reached his home, 


which was a mile beyond the city limits, 
quite in the country. 

He went up to a solitary house set in 
a deep yard behind some fir-trees. There 
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were no lights in the windows. The mar 
drew a key from his pocket and unlocked 
the door. Then he saw the dog. 

He looked hard at the dog, and thy 
dog looked piteously at him. The dog 
wagzed his tail in frantie circles of econ 
ciliation. The full moon was up, and 
there was a street lamp, so the two could 
see each other quite distinctly. Both th 
dog and the man were thoroughbreds, 
The dog saw a man, young, in shabby 
clothes, which he wore like a gentleman, 
with a dark and clear-cut face. The man 
saw a dog in a splendid suit of tawny) 
gold hair, with the completeness of his 
pure blood in every line and curve of his 
body. The man whistled; the dog pressed 
closer to him; his eyes upon his face 
were like a woman’s. The man stopped 
and patted the dog on his tawny gold 
head, then entered the house, and whis 
tled again, and the dog followed him in. 

That evening the dog lay on an old 
skin rug before the hearth-fire, but un- 
easily, for his new master was doing 
something which disturbed him. He was 
singing with a magnificent tenor voice, 
and the dog was vaguely injured in his 
sensibilities by musie. At first he howl- 
ed, but when the man bade him be quiet, 
he protested no longer, except for an 
occasional uneasy roll of an eye or 
twitch of an ear at a new phrase. 

The dog had had a good supper; he had 
eaten rather more than the man. There 
was plenty of wood on the hearth, though 
the reserve was not large. But the man 
who sang had the optimism of a brave 
soul which, when it is striving to its 
utmost, cannot face the image of defeat 
without a feeling of disgrace. 

Ile was a great singer; he had been 
born to it, and he had worked for it. 
Some day the material fruits of it—the 
milk and honey of prosperity—would be 
his; in the mean time there was his 
voice and his piano; and while there was 
wood, let his hearth-fire blaze merrily; 
and while he had a crust, let him share it 
with a dog that was needy! 

Now and then the man in the intervals 
of his singing patted the dog, and spoke 
to him caressingly; and the dog looked at 
him with a gratitude which reached im- 
mensity through its unspeakableness. 

The dog wore no collar, and the man 
marvelled at that. 
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It was midnight when there came a 


step at the door and a ring, and the dog 


was on his feet with a volley of barks. 
Ile was ready to charge a whole army for 
the sake of this man whom he had known 
only a few hours. But in this case he 


would have attacked, not an enemy who 
reatened his master’s safety, but a 
triend who brought him wealth and fame. 

Wien the man returned to the room 
with the out-of-doors cold clinging to 
him, his face was radiant, jubilant. The 
tenor who had been singing in the opera- 
house had broken his engagement, and 
the manager had Comme for him. 

Ile told the deg for lack of another 
companion, and the dog reared himself 
on two legs, like a man, in his eestasy of 
jovtul comradeship, and placed his paws 
on the man’s shoulders and licked his 
young face. Then the man sat down at 
his piano, and sang over and over his part 
in the opera, and the dog gave only one 
low howl under his breath, then lay down 
on the skin rug, with twitching ears and 
back. 

That night the man’s golden age began, 
and the dog shared it. Ilis new master 
had his share of superstition, and regard 
ed the old saving that a dog following 
one brought luck, and had, beside his 
love for the animal, a species of grati- 
tude and sense of obligation. 

In the days of luxurious living which 
followed, the dog was to the front with 
the man. He rode with him in his soft- 
lv cushioned carriage to the opera-house, 
and slept in his dressing-room while the 
musie and the applause went on. Oc- 
casionally he would make a faint pro- 
testing howl when a loud strain reached 
his ears. The dog loved the man for 
love’s sake alone; that which won the 
adulation of men was his trial. He loved 
him not for his genius but in spite of it. 

The dog in this new life grew to his 
full possibility of beauty and strength. 
His coat shone like satin; he was a radi- 
ant outcome of appreciation and good 
food; but palmier days still were to come. 

One day the tenor brought home a 
wife; then the dog for the first time 
knew what it was to be the pet of a wo- 
man. Then he wore a great bow of blue 
satin on his silver collar, and often his 
‘oat smelled of violets. 


The new wife was adorable; the touch 


of her little soft hands on the dog’s head 
was ecstasy; and she did not sing, but 
talked to him, and praised him with such 
sweet flattery that he used to roll his eyes 
at her like a lover, and thrust an appeal 
ing paw upon her silken lap. 

Then he grew to an appreciation of 
himself; all his abjeetness vanished. He 
became sure of himself and of love. He 
Was a happy dog, except for one thing. 
Always in his sleep he searched for his 
old lost master. He was never on the 
street but down went = his nose to. the 
ground for the scent of those old foot 
steps. 

And one day, when he had been with 
his new friends two years, he found him. 
Ilis mistress’s carriage was waiting, and 
he beside it, one day in spring when they 
were selling datfodils and violets on the 
street, and doves were murmuring around 
the church towers, and the sparrows 
clamorous,and everything which had life, 
in which hope was not quite dead, was 
fiving, and darting, and blossoming, and 
creeping out into the sunlight. 

Then the dog saw his old master com 
ing down the street, scraping the pave 
ment with his heavy feet—an old man, 
mean and meanly elad, with no grace of 
body or soul, unless it might have been 
the memory of, and regret for, the dow. 
Him he had loved after the best fashion 
which he knew. This splendid brute 
thing, with his unquestioning devotion, 
had kept alive in him his piteous rem- 
nant of respect for self, and had been to 
him more than any one of his own kind, 
who had put him to shame, and sunk him 
in the lowest depths of ignominy by for- 
cing his realization of it. 

The dog stood still, with ears erect and 
tail stiff, then was after his old master 
with a mighty bound. At first the man 
cursed and kieked at him, then looked 
again and swore “twas his old dog, and 
stroked his head with that yellow clutch 
of avarice for his own possession and 
his own profit, rather than affection, 
which was the best his poor soul could 
compass. 

But the dog followed him, faithful not 
only to his old master, but to a nobler 
thing, the faithfulness which was in 
himself—and maybe by so doing gained 
another level in the spiritual evolution of 
his race. 
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Y first information about the very 
well known London artist Mor- 
timer Menpes was that he had a 
beautiful, queer house and had given a 
party. But the papers were so full of a 
house-warming Mr. Menpes_ had 
given during the first week in July, of 
the duchesses, countesses, cabinet 


vreat 


min- 
isters, actors, authors, and artists who 
had well as of the 
house in which they had been received, 
that my curiosity was fully aroused. The 


been present, as 


beautiful and artistic Duchess of Suther- 
land, the Duchess of St. Albans, clever 
Lady Ribblesdale, lovely Lady Helen Vin- 


BY CHALMERS ROBERTS 


cent, witty Lady 


Dorothy Neville, Lord 


and Lady Cranbourne, Arthur Balfour, 
Lord and Lady Edward Cecil, Ellen 
Terry, Henry Irving, Mrs. Brown Potter, 
Linley Sanbourne, Harry Furniss, George 


Zangwill had ail 


given the patronage of their presence at 


Grossmith, and Israel 
London well enough 
to know that there must indeed be a man 
behind all of this, nothing of the 
house, which the papers called “ A dream 


this party. I knew 


to say 


of Ideal Japan.” So, asthe surest way 
of finding out about an artist who could 
thus tribute the best 


that London affords, | to a source 


receive from all 


went 
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of all wise information. The next time 
I saw my good friend T. P. O’Conor I 
asked him about Menpes. There had 
been no mistake in the question. He was 
tull of the subject, and very enthusiastic. 

“It is just as impossible for any one 
to tell vou all about Menpes as it is to 
come to the end of the man himself. He 
is singularly many-sided. A more up-to- 
date man in every particular cannot be 
imagined; that is why he is such a 
good artist. He might be just as good 
at a dozen other things—certainly, with 
his riences and clear point of 
view, he would be a peculiarly brilliant 
journalist. Ile is one of the most de- 
lightful raconteurs of his time. He is 
one of the erack rifle-shots of England 
many a marksman knows Menpes_ the 
shot who has never heard of Menpes the 
artist. As a wrestler he has met his men 
in Tokyo and Kyoto, and they were his. 
You must by all means meet Menpes. 
Ile is not only a man of to-day, but of to- 
morrow. He will leave a big footprint 
in the sands of art. And then his house 
is truly a house beautiful. It is worth 
a trip across England to see. Yes, by all 
means you must know Menpes, if you 
wish to know the London of to-day.” 

Calling soon afterward upon the artist 
at his residence, 25 Cadogan Gardens, I 
was ushered into the drawing-room and 
given tea out of a real Japanese service 
by a very pretty daughter of the house. 
Mr. Menpes himself came directly from 
his work-room with a long blue and white 
kimono over his clothes. His sympathy 
and quiet intelligence at once recalled 
to my mind Mr. O’Conor’s deseription 
of him. Of course we talked about the 
house. 

*T call it a gold house,” he said, “ with 
a lace-work of delicate wood-earving on 
the gold.” That is true. Your first im- 
pression is of carved black wood every- 
where over a ground of rich gold. There 
was also explained to me the flower idea 
of the house, and the different blossoms to 
which the various rooms are devoted— 
the camellia in the studio, the peony in 
the drawing-room, the cherry blossom in 
the dining-room, and the chrysanthe- 
mums in the halls. The studio is on 
what we would eall the second floor, but 
as it is the drawing-room floor, London 
calls it the first. It opens into the draw- 


ing-room, and on oceasions the two rooms 
may be used as one. The ceiling 

covered with open-work panels in wood 

the black camellia everywhere on a gold 
ground, and no two panels alike. The 
carpet is solid green, with a plain band 

black for a border. The light curtains 
at either end of the room are of apricot 
colored silk. In one corner is an en 
closure, screened from floor to ceiling 
with a Japanese structure of carved wood 
and bronze, within which is concealed 
a stove for the heating of the great room. 
The upper part of this screen is a kind 
of bronze lace, formed of tiny pieces of 
thin bronze joined together at the edges, 
yielding to the touch as if it were som 
real fabric. Below the bronze panels are 
curtains of orange-colored silk, decorat | 
in hieroglyphic Japanese love - poems 
The walls of the room are pure yellow, 
and Mr. Menpes finds this color very be 
coming to all of his sitters. From this 
room one enters the drawing-room. 
Again the walls are yellow and the geu 
eral scheme of decoration is the same, eX 
cept that the carpet is vermilion, and the 
earving of the wood-work and the wall 
panels, as well as the bronze-work, repre 
sent the peony instead of the camellia. 
There is a fireplace in this room with 
a curious oval-shaped mirror over the 
mantel. There are quaint bronzes and 
rare porcelains everywhere. On the same 
floor there is a little gallery lined with 
books running round an open space above 
the inner hall. The gallery and hall be- 
low, which are lighted by day with the 
great square ground-glass skylight, re- 
ceive, at night, light from the same place, 
as electric lights are arranged to shine 
through it. All about the house are 
little Japanese lamps and lanterns in 
which there are electrie lights. The walls 
of the halls are a cool green. A fine 
needle-work panel, gorgeous suns in gold 
thread on silk, once a temple hanging in 
Kyoto, hangs in a black wooden frame on 
the upper landing of the stairway; and 
lower down, in the hall, is another with 


a design of immense chrysanthemums 
worked in gold. 

One must indeed live in this wonderful 
house to know all of its beauties. Of 
course it cost its owner a world of labor, 
to say nothing of money. As I said be- 
fore, it is not a copy of any house in 
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It is worked out on an entirely 
new scheme of decorative art, and Mr. 
Menpes is the father of it all. Armed 
with his own plans, he went to the East 
in order to enjoy the benefits of native 
labor, and for the greater part of a year 
employed Chinese and 


Japan. 


nearly seventy 
Japanese workmen. 

These are, he says, all true artists, and 
and often improved 
Metal-workers, wood- 
carvers, porcelain-painters, silk-weavers, 
all—a host of them—worked upon this 
veritable artistic masterpiece, which had 


quietly conceived 
upon his schemes. 


IRVING 


then to be brought home and put together. 
Mr. Menpes went so far as to have even 
nis knives, forks, and table service made 
in Japan, while in the kitchens many 
Japanese cooking utensils may be found. 
Among these are all little 
carved wooden moulds, such as Japanese 
housewives use for butter, jellies, or ices. 


manner of 


The owner can indeed congratulate him- 
self upon the suecess of his work. He is 
an artist to his finger-tips, and the house 
is the best of introductions to the man. 
That is why I have given so much space 
to it. One might paraphrase the poet and 
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BENOIT CONSTANT 


sav, “as the house is, so the man is.” 


house is perhaps, from the stand-point of 
pure be auty, the most perfect in the world. 


It is the full realization of a dream. 


Of the man who made it, 
and lives in it, much could 
be said. There are a hun- 
dred good stories about him 
which ean be heard about 
London. One Mr. O’Conor 
told relates tk 


an experience 
in Mexico several vears ago. 
Menpes was staying with a 
number of railroad Amer- 
icans—such seum of the 
earth as pass for Americans 
in Central America. Refu- 
vees from every dark corner 
of the world, deadliness of 
every description, a gang of 
utterly hopeless scoundrels. 
Menpes unexpected|s found 
himself alone with this body 
of brigands. They regarded 
him as a mere wandering 
painter who could use no 
other weapon than his brush. 
They were full of mescal,and 
not very comfortable com 


panions in a lonely desert. 


They began to “rag” the 
artist and to hustle him 
about. Instantly Menpes 


COQUELIN 


baby sketching on the 
his 


stomach. This 


the artist becan 
Menpes the crac} 
shot, and offers 
to beat them 
their own be 
game. Ile seize 
a revolver an 
Zave some extra 
ordinary exhib 
tions of his ski! 
They were wo 
over at once, an 
the artist stepped 
from a very awk 
ward position 
into one of as 
sured triumph. 
Speaking of his 
early life and th 
development 
his work, Mr. 
Menpes says 
began his artis 
tic career as a 


floor, as he lay on 


was in South Aus 


tralia, and the artistic instinct soon s 


stirred within him 


that he moved to a 


THE ARTIST'S DAUGHTER 
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more artistic atmosphere. As an artist’s though subsequent discussions revealed 
life in Australia was then an impossi- to me that he had pawned the whole lot. 
bility, he soon came to London and the He then took my life in his hands and at 
art centres of South Kensington. Here tempted to model it on lines of his own. 
he studied to some good but no great It was only after | had come In contact 
purpose. It was not until he came to with Whistler that. | heard a man c 


Pont-Aven in Brittany that he got his himself The Master. He taught me 
real start in art. This was, he says, an) much. Not so much In picture-makiny 


umazing nest of French and American as in living within one’s range, with a full 
painters just the crowd to stimulate a comprehension of one’s limitations. For 
timid young artist. After this. he says: no man in the world knows his limitations 

“On leaving Brittany I came across a better than Whistler. At this period, o 
robber who changed the course of my course, | was one of the school. It was a 
life, a man well known in artistie Lon- very feverish school, living a very reckless 
don, a great, great genius. The first life, and about the only solid work it did 
thing he did was to rob me of every bit was to decorate a room which it hired 
of furniture in my house, on the plea a club. We felt this would revolutionize 
that he was cleansing me artistically, al- the future of art. 
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“Tlow long did that last?” I asked. 

“Oh, the sehool and the Master both 
lost an interest in me when I started out 
and gave independent exhibitions on my 
own account. These exhibitigns led to a 
series of travels. I did much work on my 
own lines, and got a world of enjoyment 
out of it. Not the least enjoyment is the 
handling of an exhibition—there is the 
whole revelation of human nature in it. 
lor instance, to my first Japanese exhi- 
bition in Bond 


in a chair beneath a top light and pose 
them. I simply allow them to wait 
about and sit down where they wish, and 
when I have got a characteristic pose 
I get them to keep it as nearly as 
possible, but to talk or listen, as they 
wish, while | make innumerable smal] 
studies of expression. I collect as much 
material as possible, pencil drawings. 
color notes, and so on. portrait 
painting so much depends upon the at 


mosphere erea 


Street there Pa ted by you and 
an old retir | dety you to 


contided to 


paint a_ picture 
of, say, Mrs. 


that he had | | Brown Potter 
been in Japan, | as Cleopatra 
and had his own after a Savoy 
theories on the lunch. IT strug- 
painting of a | gled to be econ- 
Japanese sky. | ventional when 
“You boil a I started por- 
pound of rice trait-painting. 
for three quar lunched and 
ters of an hour,” dined my sitters 
he said, “then all over London, 
strain off the but it only re- 
liquor, whieh sulted in blur- 
you must use as red blotches of 
a medium for color.” 
your water -ecol } Besides tell- 
or.” Then pat- ing many remi- 
ting me on the | niseences of his 
back, he added: | artistie life, Mr. 
“T am glad to Menpes of 
help you in your {||| course whole 
artistic career, | new fields to 
young man.” | | draw from, and 


As he was leav- 


tells you much 


ing the room he § === 


turned round 
solemnly and — 


said to me: 
* Remember, you ean eat the rice.” 

The conversation then went on to the 
exhibitions and their subjects, which will 
be discussed further on. Speaking of the 
present and the future, Mr. Menpes said: 

“]T am now engaged in completing my 
house and in painting portraits. My 
house is part of my life’s scheme, and I 
have placed it in a fashionable part of 
London in order to be near my sitters. 
My studio is a side light, not the typical 
studio light. I don’t flop my sitters down 


| LAD Y EDW 


that is amusing 
ARD CECIL } 


vigil from the experi- 
OWS ences of Men- 


pes the erack- 
shot, or Menpes the prize-fow] raiser. 

I asked him what pictures of all the 
many which he had seen round the world 
with his artist’s eve remained in his mind. 
I remember two he described. One was 
a tobacco-factory in Seville, with over a 
thousand beautiful women rolling eciga- 
rettes; another was a market - place in 
Tehuantepee, Mexico, a market - place 
filled with women, certainly the most 
beautiful women in the world, and not a 
man admitted, except perhaps the artist, 
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CARDINAL 


Think of two or three thousand beauti- 
ful women, all in Tyrian-dyed 
skirts and chemisettes, with superb car- 
riage and exquisite figures! For all the 
world it suggested a handful of flowers 
thrown on a bed of silver 
of the Mexican desert. 
Of course a serious appreciation of Mr. 


dress 


the silver sand 


Menpes’s work, of its original technique, 
To a 
layman, however, it gives a fine impres- 
sion of originality and strength. The 
rambling career, with little devotion to 
any particular school—in other words, the 
unconventionality of his art education is 


could only come from an artist. 


plainly connected with the originality of 
work. His range in all 
indeed out of all of them. 
He has not hesitated to move about in 


his methods 


schools, and 


any direction that seemed to promise a 
harvest worth gathering. 
tain amount of drawing from the antique 


Beyond a cer- 
a little study of anatomy, and some draw- 
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MANNING 


South 
seems to 


ing and painting from life, his 
School 


amounted 


Kensington training 
little. Perhaps 
his best growth was gotten in Brittany at 
Pont-Aven. 
dependent atmosphere, more suited to his 
ideas. 


have 


very 
There was a freer, more in- 


Here he staid two or three years, 
taking whatever pleased him from the 
many battling other 
there, nevertheless working steadily and 
indefatigably. Mr. Whistler’s influence 
has undoubtedly most impressed and af- 
fected his work. Here was the Master 
doing what the young artist was seeking 


creeds with each 


to do—experimenting, inventing, break- 
ing away from rules and traditions. but 
always keeping in the purest of 
ideals in art, the union between original- 
ity of intention and perfection of crafts- 
manship. Nor is it surprising that under 
such leadership Mr. Menpes should have 
developed equal skill in oil,in water-color, 
and the technique of etching. Up to this 
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time he had exhibited at the Royal Aecad- 
emy, the Grosvenor Gallery, and other 
shows, his pictures being well noticed by 
the experts. Having worked out his field 
of Normandy and Brittany, he took a 
new step into a new field. Ile went to 
Japan, and spent eight months in that 
heaven of artists. He at once began to 
work with Japanese artists,to learn what- 
ever they could teach him, and he says 
that Kyosai, at that time the leader of 
the best Japanese school, gave him many 
good hints. The result of this visit was 
an exhibition in Bond Street, which was 
one of the chief attractions of the art 
season of 1888. 

After this he made a noteworthy step 
in a new field—a large dry-point etching 
of “ The Officers of the Archers of Saint 
Adrian,” by Franz Holz. This exacting 
task was so well done as to be quite a 
marking-point in his career as it came to 
publie attention. This great plate finish- 
ed, however, the nomad spirit boiled in 
his veins, and the great East called him 
again. Instead of Japan, this time he 
selected India, Burmah, and Cashmere. 
His pictures from these countries show 
a definite purpose. His wish was to real- 
ize the brillianey of Indian sunlight, the 


TERRY 


dazzling luminosity of atmospheric ef- 
fects, rather than to make studies of local 
color and native types. To secure this 
end he adapted a peculiar method of 
using oil paint, applying it to the canvas 
in such a way that the surface of each 
picture would have a quality like pastel- 
work. By this device, and by avoiding 
hard detinition in the rendering of light 
and shade masses, he sueceeded notice- 
ably in suggesting the shimmer of. heat 
and blaze of light which in the tropics 
blanches the most vivid colors and re- 
duces them almost to a harmony of warm 
grays. The results of this expedition 
and a number of fine dry-points made up 
another suecessful show. 

There have been since then almost an- 
nual exhibitions. Venice followed India. 
Then the East came in for a second turn, 
and another idea of light and color was 
worked out. France, Spain, and Morocco 
all added pictures to a later exhibition, 
when the chief characteristic was an effort 
to make color swim in a luminous atmos- 
phere. All these methods cannot be de- 
scribed here, even in the blunt language 
of a layman ignorant of art terms. It 
may be said generally about these pict- 
ures that at first the transparency of the 
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pigments was accentuated by 
them as dry as possible to a white prim- 
ing. Later they were mixed with petro 
leum in order that they might flow freelv 
over the ground and present the delicacy 
of water-color as well as the richness and 
permanency of oils. The next year came 
the visit to Mexieo,and almost a new line 
of work resulted, in which the chief inspi- 
ration was not aerial delicacies or subtle- 
ties of gradations, but chromatic combina- 
tions amazing in strength and brillianey. 
This exhibition was held to be one of the 
most remarkable of the artist’s achieve- 
ments, both in method and subjects treat- 
ed. A later exhibition consisted of water- 
color drawings of ceremonial processions, 


and studies in oil, water-color, and black 
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COULD not think of him, where his first ery 
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and white of Japanese life. Mr. Menpes 
also devoted a great deal of labor to the 
rediscovery of practically a lost art 

printing in eolers from etched plates. In 
this he was quite successful, as well as in 
Some of his 
most beautiful portraits and miniatures 
are etehed on ivory. 


other ordinary etchings. 
It is to portraiture 
that the artist is now giving most of his 
attention, and in this his work is as origi- 
nal as elsewhere. Ile paints little por- 
traits which may have some part in the 
decorative scheme of a room—not great 
canvases which must be hung where they 
will go, they will look 
best. TLow suecessful he has been in this 
latest line of work may be judged by the 
reproductions here given of his work. 
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Proclaimed his coming to the world, that stood 


Waiting 


That sings * 
Sang ‘‘Shakspere!” 


six thousand vyears—for him! 
I could not think of him, try as I would. 


I could not think of him, where every thrush 
Sweetheart!” 


I could not think of him, when on the stone 
That covers earth’s divinest dust 


Not I. 


in every other place, 


through the spiritual hush 
Of the great dawn, until I hid my face. 


I read 


The name of names, half hid, where I had thrown 


Anne Hathaway's roses to the undying dead.... 


But when, almost at midnight, as we walked 
Among your lilies, in still water-glooms, 


© immemorial river! though we talked 


Of earthly things—there came a shiver of plumes! 


A shiver of plumes, touched by ethereal beams 
From some mist-shrouded moon. 


And, faintly blown 


By some stray wind from some wild world of dreams, 


Lo, Something sailed! 


STRATFORD-ON Avon, July, 1892. 


Among the lilies, lonely and alone— 


Sudden and strange and white—oh, whiter far 
Than any mortal whiteness ever could be! 


(Oh, blind with doubt we are!) 
The Swan of Avon!” 


whispered one to me. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


MARGARET ENGELBORNE, 


PRETTY girl in a spotless cap and 
apron—shining seraph of earthly 
ministry—opened the door, and Al- 

gra stepped into a dainty hall, guarded 
the Japanese man in armor, who, how- 
ver, turned out to be absent from his 
lacquered suit and crescent-topped hel- 
et. Perhaps the lively little fox-terrier 
replaced him as guard. “ Down,* Ned!” 
said the maid, and in an instant Allegra 
and he were friends, and he staid with 
er while the maid took in her name. In 
other instant she found herself being 
weleomed to a sort of boudoir-museum by 
tall pale girl, radiating an indetinable 
‘oma of spiritual sweetness and physical 
suffering. But there was a more definite 
aroma curiously intermingled, and Al- 
legra’s first impression of Margaret En- 
gelborne reminded her comically of the 
Duchess’s greeting in Rome: “Oh, how 
your dress smells of smoke!” 
It was a shimmering, golden-brown tea 
gown, daintily feminine, at odds with the 
dor. Perhaps it was the other occu- 
pant of the room who was responsible— 
the girl with the soulful face and the 
wonderful eyes, who lay back in an easy- 
chair. Her Allegra recognized. She 
could be no other than Miranda Grey, 
the much-photographed 
cyes were stars of divine light, and whose 
trembled with, the music of the 
spheres and the tears of the pitying an- 


gels. 


actress, whose 


voice 


When this glorious creature was 
actually introduced as Miranda Grey, Al- 
legra wondered that she should be so like 
herself off the stage or off the photograph, 
even sitting with her back to the light. 
This was the very spirit of goodness, 
who had glided, a vestal virgin of lustra- 
tion, through a recent society drama. 

* Begun in May number, 1900. 
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It was impossible even to talk of any- 
thing while Miranda in the 
room: she monopolized the conversation 


else was 
both as speaker and as subject. Even the 
wife of a Cabinet Minister did not 
Allegra could barely edge 
in an inquiry as to the sick sister. Mi- 
randa’s with her hair-dresser 
occupied much time, and subsequently it 
transpired that her dairyman had con- 
ceived a passion for pure 
his milk—and in brought 
her the best of everything without séend- 
ing in a bill. 


in- 
terest her. 


relations 


her—as 


as 


consequence 


~chee se 
And her dazzling eyes di- 
at each new article, till at “ee 


rors 


* Cream—butter 
res, too!” 
lated 


too,” they were spheres of spiritual light, 


—ev 


and in Allegra’s vivid imagination little 
winged cherubim seemed to 
through the egg-shells. Later she spoke 
of potatoes with a radiant play of fea- 
ture; and when she said the weather was 
beastly for so near to May, she had the 
air of a Joan of Are. 

When Margaret Engelborne demurred, 
“The skies are not friendly, but neither 
are they horrid—just preoceupied—to 
look up into them is like looking into 
eyes one loves and finding them too busy 
to smile,” it seemed natural to Allegra 
that even the weather should be main- 
tained in the plane into which Miranda 
had lifted it. It was not till later that 
she realized that the poetry belonged to 
Margaret, that Margaret saw everything 
through of tenderness, vivified 
even the inanimate creation with charm- 
ing child-heart fancies. It was not. in- 
deed, easy-to realize this to-day, seeing 
that when Miranda, in a moment of self- 
forgetfulness, remarked that Ned didn’t 
seem so lively as usual, Margaret 
plied: “ Poor little Ned. He is recover- 
ing from a bad bout with a bigger dog. 
The other dog’s master by way of parting 


out 


break 


images 
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them picked up his own animal. He 


ought »> have kn mh the he would pick 
up Ned too: that a terrier with a pedi- 
gree like Ned’s would never let go. 


‘Tlas Ned a pedigree?’ inquired Mi- 


‘Haven't vou noticed it hanging up in 


the hallé Dear little fellow! Id rather 

have m die than let go.” 
The tall eered round to Miranda’s 
it appeared that she had become 


tress-manageress at a minor thea- 


tre, and was speculating in Cross and 


( n, a romantie religious drama. But 
if vas not, she confessed in divine aec- 
cents, “raking in the shekels.” She 
seemed more interested in the crowns 


than in the erosses: indeed, the absence 
of crowns seemed to constitute her cross. 
he had even dropped the Saturday 
matinée: “ This time last Saturday I was 
in my ar-paint, | mean my _ grease- 
paint.” She feared that the name of the 
author must be leaking out, and this pre- 
vented people from going. Because poor 
Otto Pont had been in prison, he was 
r to write anything any more, even 


neve 
under a false name. What a hypocritical 
public! Besides, she herself had revised 
1 deal, and eut down the 
part of the wicked Pagan woman who 
had too much to say. Now, Virtue had 
the word almost the whole time, and what 
did the publie want‘ 

Otto Pont! So the irrepressible Pro- 
fessor was still energizing, albeit dark- 
ly. Poor Otto! She wondered how it 
felt to be ruined materially: whether it 
was worse than the spiritual foundering 
she had herself known. She wondered, 
too, at the Bohemian—even anti-Chris- 
tian—atmosphere of a home she had im- 
agined Puritan, especially when Miranda 
absent-mindedly relit the cigarette she 
had laid aside at the stranger’s advent. 
But her faith in Raphael Dominick’s 
judgment remained strong, and there was 


something in the imperturbable vet sym- 
pathetie attention of Margaret Engel- 
borne to Miranda’s babblings that re- 
minded Allegra of Raphael's priestly at- 
titude towards her own confidences. 
she sipped a cup of tea she studied Mar- 
garet’s long oval face with its delicate 
features and spiritual radiance, the chin 
not unlike her own, the eyes greenish, 
the hair dark and short; she studied the 
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room in which she sat, and found 
as distinguished and original as 
mistress. There was a Chippend 
cabinet, a Chippendale bookease g] 
ing with classics in English, Ire 
and German, and a long set of \ 
a (Ju ries. There was a plano, 
a blue and white’ punch - bow! 

it. A Dresden clock ticked on the 

tel-piece. Daffodils met the eye ev 


where in beautiful Italian or Wore 
vases. But mixed with this class 
cheerful serenity was a wealth of 
age curios, exhaling grim suggestio1 
battle and sudden death, the cha 
the torture-chamber; not merely the p 
erties of the old English hall, ant 
and guns, and blunderbusses, and buff 
horns, but big bows and arrows, and 
lins, and boomerangs, and stone cant 
balls, and a rhinoceros horn, and stra 
shaped swords in unfamiliar seabb; 
and uneouth, unknown instruments 
weapons. And underneath this dor 
nating note of violence a later impr 
sion of the innocuous grotesque aw: 
her; a collection ranging from Turk 
tombstones to tiny Hindoo gods, fr 
opium-pipes to Chinese puzzles. 8 
feared to seem impolite by asking if 
might begin to play, though she had bar 
ly snatehed the hour from the end 
social, philanthropic, and domestie dut 
of a great London hostess. 

A child arrived mysteriously—a gr 
eyed cherub—and sprang into Margaret’ 
arms with a ery of “ Muvver-Meg,” 
soon constituted herself the pratt! 
point of interest. 

“ My muvver says she dejected five m« 
before she married favver. How n 
men have you dejected, Muvver- Meg 

And with the turning of the laught 
and the applause from herself, Mirand 
no longer in the centre of the stage, ma 
her exit, and Allegra had the little 
to play with and the little dog to faw 
on her while Margaret escorted her oth: 
visitor without. 

“ What a naughty girl!” And the child 
pointed to a fantastic vignette, in an op 
volume of poems, 6f a nymph swing 
airily from a bending branch. 

“Tlow do you know she is naughty?” 
inquired Allegra, astonished. 

“Look how she’s pulling down the 


tree!” 


j 


THE 


Allegra laughed. 


with a 


It was long since s 


id spoken child on terms of 
juality, and little Chrissie’s acceptance 
She took up the 


her 


her was softening. 
ok: saw it 
it the 
ility had ousted Deldon’s shadowy al- 
"les, and had silent 
e: songs of a Christ-like soul, touched 


Was among own fa- 


poems of the singer whose 


who been too 


th a pagan sense of the beauty of the 
irth. The fly-leaf bore the inseription : 
‘From Raphael 

and 


such 


Margaret 
was glad he had 
a book for his gift. It 


Dominick to 
she 
cked out 
emed a sign he was not so frozen as he 
‘fessed. But then the inscription was 
me years old. 


‘Do 


turning, 


excuse said Margaret, 


‘I had something to ask 


me,” re- 
Miss 
Grey.” 

“ She doesn’t seem as spiritual as I had 
nagined,” Allegra commented, smiling. 
But Margaret only smiled back vaguely 
ind replied: 

“Tt is so good of Mr. Dominick to find 
us a new friend. He is 


very good to 


Allegra was so glad of this additional 


testimony that she said, unthinkingly: 
* He contradicts his theories, then.” 

But whether Margaret was aware of 
these theories or not, she replied: “ Will 
you have some more tea?” so that Allegra 
had being checked. 
But it was only after several visits that 
she discovered Margaret would not 
cuss one friend with another. 

“No, thank you. Shall I play now?” 

‘IT am afraid I must not expect you 
to now. Your time is precious, and I 
could not ask you while Miss Grey was 
here, because she enjoyed talking, and 
it might have seemed rude to her.” 

“But I have plenty of time!” Allegra 
protested mendaciously. She was. at- 
tracted to this curious household, had al- 


again the sense of 


dis- 


ready mentally thrown over the private 
view of some R. A.’s pictures. The ear- 
riage could wait. “Shall I go in to your 
sister ?” 

“Tt is so sweet of you, Lady Allegra, 
but I fear she will never be strong enough 
to see you. But she has been expecting 
you, and now I shall tell her that you are 
just as we dreamed you would be! She 
will be so happy! If you play on this 


piano, she will hear you quite well 
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through the wall—it is better that the 
sound comes mutiled.” 
Then 
soft, too.” 
“Yes, please. 
ond and see if she is comfortable 7” 
Margaret returned with 


| had better play something 
But may I go in a see- 


a longer face. 
“T am so sorry: the nurse is just busy 
with She could not be ready to 
listen for ten minutes. But she told me 
to thank you with all her heart, and you 
will come again, won’t you?” 


her. 


‘Not if you drive me away like that. 
Surely it is no bore to spend ten minutes 
in your amateur armory, to say nothing 
of your company.” 

“Oh, would you like to look at some 
of the do. 
Sometimes I even see 


things / 


People so 
wonder if they 


rarely 


them.” 

“But I see said Chrissie, “ 
you won't let me play with ’em.” 

“They bite, Chrissie. 

“ But 
doesn’t.” 

Margaret snatched 
hugged her fervidly. 

The collection had been made by her 
father, she said, a man who had travelled 
widely and had enjoyed every moment of 
life. The Oriental were 
newest to Allegra: the Malay kris, with 
its blade “ wriggled at the edges so as to 
Miss Engel- 
borne explained imperturbably, and the 
Japanese “ Happy Despatch ” knife, very 
heavy-hefted and equipped with a pen- 
knife and a pick; Indian with 
hilts small for English hands; the 
Indian sword of state with its velvet 
sheath bound in copper and its supple- 
mentary stiletto. Ghastliest of all 
the Chinese executioner’s sword, wooden- 
handled, which Margaret drew from its 
leather scabbard, recounting how it had 
executed thirty men every day for thir- 
teen “So beautifully poised, it 
cuts clean,” she said. 

Allegra felt sick. “ Where could they 
find so many criminals?” 

“They don’t value much in 
China,” Margaret replied, with a touch of 
“Many of those executed were 
not even the actual criminals, but paid 
substitutes bent on enriching their fami- 


“em,” only 
That’s w hy.” 


they wouldn’t bite me. Ned 


up the child and 


his weapons 


make terrible wounds,” as 


Swe yrds 


too 


was 


WeekKs. 


life so 


seorn, 


hes. 


“Horrible! But it redeems the sav- 


| 
| 
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agery. And what are those curious toast- 


ing-! 4 

Chinese prayer-prongs. 

“Wh ! 

* They are stuck in the shoulders, but 

as to dodge the lungs. Blobs of in- 
cense are burnt on the prongs.” 

‘ But is that a way of praying ¢”’ 

‘A form of penance. It doesn’t hurt 
as much as it looks. The shoulders are 


first pounded to insensibility. But here 

1 penance even more showy.” And 

h a faint smile Margaret indicated 
her pair of prongs connected by a 
horizontal piece of} wood, and deseribed 

they were hung up and stuck into 
the thick muscles of the back, so that 
the penitent swung from them, as from 
a milkman’s yoke, his feet off the 
ground. 

Allegra felt the prongs in her shoul- 
ders and turned faint. It was unfortu- 
nate to have inherited her mother’s vivid 
physical sympathy as well as her father’s 
more complex interest in the human 
tragedy, and she was still as hypersensi- 
tive as on the night of the burnt moths. 
“ Did they think that would please their 
vod she said contemptuously. 

‘It was their way of pleasing the god 
within themselves. They set themselves 
‘ight with their own conscience.” There 
eame from these words and from Mar- 
garet’s expression a waft of vitality 
which dispelled Allegra’s faintness. “ But 
here is something more pacific,” said 
Margaret, producing a notched stick, 
“though I dare say you won't know what 
it is.’ And as Allegra failed to guess, 
she told ber it was a tally—an old East 
India Company receipt for seventeen 
thousand pounds. 

Allegra laughed at her own ignorance. 
‘T remember reading about them. A lot 
were burned in the tire in the old House 
of Commons, weren't they? But after 
that, perhaps you'll tell me these sticks,” 
she touched one, “ aren’t arrows.” 

“Don’t! Be careful!” Margaret pulled 
her hand back. “ They are poisoned.” 
> Poisoned ¢” 
“Yes. Poisoned Novabarbese arrows. 

father brought them back before the 
Novabarbese war broke out. They have 
been superseded now, I believe, by Ger- 


man cannon,except among the more back- 


Allegra contemplated them curious! 
remembering how poor Tom had died 
one of them. “ But surely they do 
retain their virulence still?” 


Yes, it’s a vegetable poison; a veos 
table poison on wood doesn’t fade wit! 


age, and this is peculiarly strong, a Nov 
barbese war-secret. I have to remo 


them with my own hand whenever 


change my address. I dare not let thx 
men touch them. The tiniest prick wou 
be fatal. They are not all poisoned, bu 
unfortunately I have muddled them w 
and forgotten which are and whi 
aren't.” 

* You ought to destroy them.” 

“Father would not like his eollecti 
impaired.” 

“Ts he alive still?” 

“ Not with an earth-life. But he | 
still his earth-interests, of course. H 
happy he will be at your kindness 
Kit!” 

Allegra was startled and impressed 
Margaret’s calm assurance in ‘the gre 
matters that were monthly in doubt 
the high-class reviews. “ But he wou 
not have been happy if I had _ prick 
myself,” she urged. 

“Tt would have been with a harmles 
arrow,” Margaret atirmed. 

“ But one wouldn’t know at first whet! 
er it was death or a pin-prick!” 

“ No—it’s like the stock joke about h 
to tell a mushroom,” said Margaret co 
ly. “Eat it. If you die, it’s a toad 
stool.” 

* But how long would it take to know / 

“About five minutes, father told m« 
First, there is just a little swelling 
at an ordinary prick. The agony con 

got well 
into the blood, but then the end comes 
quickly.” 

“ How dreadful! What a curious p 


sition—to be waiting to know!” 


mences only when the poison has 


“ 


I have been in that position.” 
“ You pricked yourself ?” 

“No, but onee a_half-wild Chines 
bitch father had brought home flew at 
his throat, and she bit my hand as I was 
tearing her away. I-had to wait to know 
whether hydrophobia would set in.” 

“That must have been a terrible time!” 
“Not so terrible. Does it matter s 


much when we go to God? But only this 
mark remained.” She showed it—a great 


4 
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“ The worst was, it spoilt my play- 


dislo- 


Dom- 


“T thought that was due to the 
your shoulder. So Mr. 


eation of 
inick said. 
“ That 


the top of the stairs because it was my 


dancing about on 


too, l was 


irthday, and father, who was standing 


the 


But suddenly I swaved ai 


foot, had just given me a new eco: 


and | can still see his white 


ster 
Poor fa- 


* These 


face swimming up towards me. 


ier!” She turned away. are 
the original stone cannon-balls that were 
ed red-hot during the siege of Gibral 
‘Your father seems to have lleeted 
| the ecruelest things,” shes: 


mpathetically 
“We are a race of s 
replied simply. 
Allegra’s 
dled. 


one 


ldiers,” 


vestiges svmpathyv dwin 
She wished to change the subject. 
saw some framed letters. “ Ah. vou 
colleet autographs, too.” 
Margaret’s eyes kindled. “You don’t 


Look there! 


a schoolgirl in France 


Tennyson’s. 


see 


it his when I was 


by pretending I was a little Freneh girl. 
I wrote as Henriette la Comblée, and 
that quite bowled him over. Vietor 


Writing as a 


Iugo’s I got by ng- 
She laughed; Allegra laughed 
too, relieved to find Raphael Dominick’s 


not priggishiv 


lish girl.” 
“only Christian ” consei- 
entious. 
“You have Deldon’s, 
Vea—but 


in him. His polities 


too.” 


have outgrown my inter- 


est always hated, 
and now his verses are not even musieal. 
Your friend’s my favorite poet among the 
moderns.” 
“Who 
puzzled. 
* Raphael Dominick. 


is my friend?” 
I am so proud of 
She 
open at the 


naughty nymph pulling 


the author.” 


still 


having a from 
pointed to the volume, 
vienette of the 
down the tree. 

“Ts that his?” 

This time Margaret 
“Didn’t you know ?” 

“T love the 
me they were his. 


Margaret 


? 
was puzzled. 


But he never told 


poems. 


flushed, as if she been 


had 


guilty of boasting a superior intimacy. 
” Perhaps he took it 


for granted you 
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knew,” she suggested. 


not like to } 


cause he Was SO We wh among 


ut his real name to them 


men as a brother, and so he was afraid 


he would be log-rolled.” 


“That is so like him,” said Allegra, 
Wi h gliste1 he ¢ 

“Kit loves his poems so. She prays 
to God every night that he may be in 
spired to write more. I so hope he will 
publish another volume before she dies.” 


Allegra felt embarrassed. “I am glad 


anvhow that he has achieved his early 


1 } 
por tical pre mise, she Said. 


“Ah, then vou did know ?” 
Allegra smiled: “ Well, it’s a little 


roundabout to explain.’ 
“Te has been very kind to my poor 


promise,” said Margaret. 

Allegra 
Marbaret wrote too, 
* And what 

Margaret laughed. 
ful never 
heard of me. But 
[ belong to the eteeteras of literary gath- 


to hear that 
She asked eraftily, 


was astonished 


your pen-name ?” 


“What a delight- 


is 


way of confessing vou have 


I use my own name. 
erings: just an obscure work-woman, to 
whom a few editors, God bless them. have 
than How 
I should rush to give anybody my auto- 
mustn’t to 

She pointed to it 


been kinder she desc rved,. 


graph! Apropos, I forget 
show you Bismarck’s.” 
with pride. 


“ At 


Brose 


that rate she is eapable of admir- 
thought Allegra, 
“ Your sister will be ready 


Ing ightly 
chilled again. 
now,” she said. 
ing chattering about myself!” 
that 
thousand thanks and was full of happy 


am, stand- 
She ran 


how selfish ] 


eourse:! 


out, and returned to say Kit sent a 
anticipation. 

Allegra down the 
found herself plaving the “ Allemande ” 
of 


when she made the discovery. 


sat to piano and 


Paradies. She smiled through tears 

“ But it is only proper,” she told her 
self. And she pass 
ed on defiantly to the “ Melancholie ’ 
John Field, conscious at moments of the 
pensive-smiling Margaret the 
little Chrissie, and the visioned Kit upon 
others only of the 


sadder figure in the arm-chair at 


“Tle sent me here.” 
of 
and rapt 
her bed of pain, and at 
Orvieto, 
and the roar of the flame and the voices 
of the centuries. 

She had expected to come to a lazar- 
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house. But she drove away with a sense 
of life and love, 


and little children, of sweet dignity, and 


of daffodils and musie, 


noble endurance. 
She had come to help, but it was she 
that had been helped. 


CHAPTER X. 


CHRISTIAN MARTYRS. 


Tus playing to the unseen Katharine 
Engelborne, which the poor girl sent 


word she enjoyed exceedingly, soon be- 


came the pleasantest part of Allegra’s 
whirling life. She knew that one day 
Raphael Dominick would turn up in the 
quaint sitting-room, but that was not 


the centripetal force exerted by it. Mar- 
garet’s sympathy was so penetrating that 
but for having already opened her soul 


Raphael Allegra could 


scarcely have resisted seeking relief from 


to Dominick, 
this mother-confessor, to whom babes and 
the 


world-worn brought their sorrows. 


to 
inasmuch 


from adding 
burdens, 
that 


a passive sympathy, but a soul- 


shrank, moreover, 


Margaret’s manifold 


as she discovered Margaret’s 


soon 
was not 


racking, body-wasting effort to amend the 


evil. And thus it came about that Alle- 
vra got to know more of Margaret than 
Margaret of Allegra. Katharine she 
did not see—perhaps she could searcely 


the sight but 


learnt her sad history. 


have endured she early 
“ that 
Kit 


daneing 


“The pity is,” said Margaret, 
it was not I to whom this happened. 
the 
one, fond of riding and skating and row- 
ing, the inheritor of father’s strength 


and joy of life, while I was the ugly 


was always pretty, merry, 


duckling, the sickly one with the weak 
lung, who at had to for a 


doz nh waltzes on the dressing-room sofa, 


dances rest 


reading Sartor Resartus. She was the 
one who was to marry—we had arranged 
it all. And she used to be the lucky 
one, too, while I was always’ tum- 
bling down stairs or falling out of 


hansoms, and even when we were thrown 
out of a dog-ecart together she was un- 
hurt, while I was laid up for weeks with 


my spine.” 


Allegra saw as clearly as possible that 
Margaret had caught Kit as they fell in 
such a way that it should be her own back 
replied, 


which was broken. But she 
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“And then your 
deed unfortunate.” 


dog-bite—you are in- 


“ But Kit, thank God, was always for- 
tunate till one day, trying to stretch out 
to something which was 
teasingly withdrawn, she discovered that 


her arm take 


she could not extend the forearm. From 
that time her limbs began to be para- 
lyzed. Technically, it was a wasting 


away of the gristle. She has been ill soni 
nine years now, getting worse and wors: 
For some years she was able to hobble 
about for the last four shi 
has been in bed, in that darkened room.” 

“ Not suffering, I hope.” 

“ Physically she suffers horribly. If ] 
eould only bear it for her, 


ling! 


on sticks; 


mv 
But spiritually she is the happiest 
of creatures.” 


poor dar 


“She looks forward to death 2?” 
But meanwhile 


She has not lost 


“In God’s good time. 
her interest is in life. 
one of her old interests 
drawn to her bedside. According to the 
doctors ought to have died vears 
ago, and if she had listened to them, she 
would hav 


every thread is 
she 


clouded her brain with opi 
ates. 

* Do you mean to say she will not re 
lieve her pain?” 

* Did our Lord 


sop ¢ 


drink from the hys- 

Allegra was shaken to her depths. “ But 
since she cannot live much longer, why 
should she sutter ¢” 


“While God grants us intellect, we 
have not the right to bemuse it with 
drugs.” Allegra amid all her emotion 
noted with her old pleasure the infre 


“Kit has saved all 
that is best in her, and has thereby had 
a good influence over certain poor strayed 


quent literary word. 


women who care for what is said from a 
death-bed. God must have told her she 
should far longer than the doctors 
said, and that gave her strength to keep 


live 


her brain clear. Perhaps she remembered 
what they said about me years before— 
-that I was about to go blind. But I did 
so much writing for father that I prayed 
God he might not be deprived of my 
help, and lo! I have-lived to see you.” 
She spoke with the simple illumina- 
tion of the mystic, but of a mystie una- 
that all Christians not thus. 
should have her cradle 
rather than this palpitating London, Al- 


ware are 


Orvieto been 


‘ 
‘| 
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thought. She enabled one to un- 
lerstand the Middle Ages. But London 
or Orvieto, Margaret lived in neither, she 
felt: she made her own atmosphere. 
Round about her was the spiritual world, 
the material, a world 


nterfluent with 


whose dynamics were as sure, whose laws 


and 


when 


equival nee conservation 
so that wrestled 
prayer behalf of 


avail. And at 


was the 


as 


cer- 


tain, she in 


ed 
not ot 
rid 


the world’s sin, and sending His wonder- 


ago- 
on others, it was 
no 
crucil 
love to cheer the sorrowful 
No 
fe’s central reality, as clear as the sky, 
To Allegr 
of the Lor 


nd the services in fashionable 


ful smile of 


nd aspiri lip-religion this, but 


a, Moving 
rid 
churches, 
She found 
n it some of her girlish self: her own in- 


real as the earth. 


amid chatter idon w 


such a faith was astounding. 
realization of things spiritual. It 


that 
halo 


was only as a channel for the divine 
Poet ” had had her his 
and aura. 

* Poor Kit! 
1!” This 
thought. 
when they were exchanging childish rem- 

and Allegra had 
how she had always oddly imagined that 
the 
brother,” meant pomegranate seed, Mar- 


for 
| only it could have been 
Margaret's 


ot 


was constant 


In a moment expansion, 


iniscences, confessed 


text “he shall raise up seed to his 


garet confessed to an even -quainter in- 
The 
who 
had 
reasoned, must at this stage of chronol- 
be almost Those 
late in the world’s history had but a poor 
chance of heaven. Wherefore of 
ters, could get in. 
had used to 
much littler than I. 

don’t really mind hell so much.” 


terpretation of a text in Revelation. 
hundred and -four thousand 
were mentioned as to be saved, she 


forty 


ogy complete. born 
two sis- 
Take 

pray. 


And | 


one at most 
Kit in, please,” 


“She is so 


she 


Kit’s 
earthly hell to herself, for gradually Al- 
legra discovered that Margaret 
to her sister every now and then if only 


But she was really transferring 


went in 
to turn her, the poor creature having no 
power to and tired 


each successive position. This task was 


move, growing ot 
merely interruptive by day, but at night 
it meant that 
her side, sleeping only by snatches, while 
through her the 
thought of Kit, as the Parisian concierge 


Margaret lay watchful at 


feverish slumbers ran 
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is haunted by the memory of the di 


bell. 


Her reward was t 


hat, though four 
years in bed, Kit had never a bed-sort 
it was unprecedented, said the doctors, 
marvelling. But Margaret grew daily 
more wan and hollow-eyed: often she 


‘ 
fainted. Her literary work was do 


ten minutes at the stretch, and vet—Al- 

legra tound—bore scant signs of the eon- 
ditions of its genesis. There were a 
couple of charming children’s books, 
overtlowing with fun and = te nderness, 


products natural enough in a child-lover 


whose pride was to possess twenty-seven 
names, and whose pleasure at being 
spontaneously rediscovered as “ Mother 
Meg” by a new mite was greater than 


able 


More 
stories of 
Al- 
ot the 
domestic armory, but whose shrewd 
of the value of 
personal goodness as a_ search-light 
the shoddy in character. 


her pleasure at a favor review. 
surprising to Allegra were the 
adults, the 


legra might 


grim strength of which 
trace to the intlue nee 
cyni- 
cism was a revelation 
on 
No mawkish 
of 


too, startlingly 


sentimentality, but a stern probing 


soul-depths. Situations, 


unconventional for a maiden authoress, 
treated 
drama. 


to hand, 


vet always for their spiritual 
Margaret must find her material 
Allegra di 


verse characters did she herself encoun- 
ter in this wonderful flat. 


decided, sO many 


Babies were perhaps in the ascendant. 
Mar- 
garet foraged for them in adjoining flats. 
They were always laughing and crowing: 
no erying baby could resist Mother-Meg. 
Fallen women passed through the hall on 
their way to Kit—* Kit’s speck 
have missed God’s 
Margaret called them. It 
strange she should receive these, yet lack 
But 
it was right to nurse her strength for the 
useful Allegra 
to 
, sordid reality, and to meet her 


It was a po- 


Nurses brought them on visits. or 


il friends 


women who 


shine,” was 


strength to see Allegra, even once, 


oceasion agreed, while 


suspecting Kit wished spare her the 
pain of the 
only in the world of musie. 
etical relation. 

The flat proved likewise a rendezvous 
and 


astonishing 


for lovers, separated by parents 


but united by the 
the strolle« 


guardians, 


Margaret: man 1 in casually 


and was delighted to find the w 
Margaret 


these plots to a happy issue, 


oman aeci- 


dentally at hand. conducted 


more 


conven- 


y 
= 
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tional in her realistic novel-making than 
in her literary stories. Sometimes two 
pairs of lovers turned up at the same 
time, and Margaret had to drive a four- 
in-hand. But she tried if possible to keep 
them in separate couples, and this in- 
volved much humorous management of 
entrances and exits, as of a dramatist 
hampered by a sub-plot. Nor was Mi- 
randa Grey the only actress who adorned 
the boards of Margaret’s variety theatre. 
An equally winsome but less self-centred 
favorite of the foot-lights came to be 
heard her part and even coached. But 
perhaps it was the ladies out of engage- 
ment who found most consolation there. 
In startling contrast with these fluttering 
feathered creatures, wimpled sisters of 
Nazareth might be found sitting at meals, 
for only Margaret remembered that on 
their long begging-days nuns do not buy 
food, and they in turn refrained grate- 
fully from trying to undermine the Prot- 
estant heresy, which lovalty to her tra- 
ditions would alone have suftticed to ren- 
der unshakable. Novelists, too, would 
bask in Margaret’s spiritual radiance, 
and smoke cigarettes with her—the in- 
most circle of Margaret’s friendship was 
ringed with cigarette smoke and she had 
paradoxical relations with advanced wo- 
men novelists, whose work she refused 
to read lest they should imperil the 
friendship. People in distress came for 
condolence, and happy people for con- 
gratulation: men to talk about the wo- 
men they loved, and women about the 
women they hated, or the children that 
had been taken from them by an unjust 
divorcee law. The undergraduate whom 
Margaret was educating at Cambridge 
would run down in the vacation, and the 
“French boy ” would come for his les- 
son. A few people turned up drunk and 
had to be isolated like fever cases, and 
some even of the sober had to be kept 
from contact with their antipathies. 
Strong Anglicans would not meet Jesuit 
fathers, and respectable matrons drew 
the line at divoreées, so that sometimes 
the variety theatre was given over to 
farcical comedies, with contrary people 
hidden away behind doors and screens; 
dining-room was divided against sitting- 
room, sitting-room against spare 
bed-room. There was one oceasion on 
which Margaret admitted that had a new 
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visitor turned up, there would have been 
no accommodation but the bath-room. 
For besides the people who came to b 
helped, there were not wanting friends 
who came, like Allegra, out ot love and 
admiration. A famous poetess, admitted 
to the bedside as an old friend, would 
read to Kit by the hour, and more than 
one chivalrous young Englishman with a 
heart and a brain would hover about Mar 
garet anxious to do her fealty and ser 
vice. And amid all this coming and go 
ing, and under all the burden of Kit, sh 
would write her stories and sell them very 
disadvantageously, and find time to visit 
the bedridden and the dying, and din 
with friends, and see the new pieces at 
the theatres, and read all the best books. 
With her eyes failing, and her body ach 
ing, often keeping herself by sheer will 
power from fainting, her sleep at night 
averaging two hours, she moved, gra 
cious and sunny, among her friends and 


dependents, her only anxieties lest Kit 
should see through her, or friends worry 
over her, or lest she should forget some 
little thing or another that would please 
them—gifts to mark birthdays, or anni- 
versary tlowers on tombs. 

Her heart full of childlike joy and 
ehildlike faith, she lived in unbroken 
communion with the Christ who inspired 
her, and whose sorrow at the world’s im 
purity she strove to diminish, praying 
that God might turn from their evil ways 
the sinners whom she could not persuade 
to abandon their darling sin. There was 
nothing she did not pray for, except her 
own personal well-being. with 
these prayers were nightly mingled 
thanks for the blessings of the day. The 
sisters prayed together, and felt their 
dead father and their searce-known mo- 
ther were praying with them. The beads 
they counted were each separate pleasure 
the day had brought—the kindness of vis- 
itors, the acceptance of Margaret’s last 
story, the suecess of an actress-friend, 
the beauty of offered flowers, the charm 
of a new book, the sun that had shone 
for others, some good item of national 
news, and if there was nothing else, there 
were always the happy memories of child- 
hood to say grace for. 

“Truly a literal martyrdom, a divine 
witnessing,” thought Allegra. The little 
flat—with the unseen figure of Kit 


1 


stretched on the rack—seemed to her a 


wint of light in this great, sordid, roar- 
ng, reckless London. And she grew 


shamed of herself and angry with Ra- 
phael Dominick. 

What 
spoke calmly of tortures and wars! 
had the right to conceive the 
fire and tears, no 
for the languorous. She had the 
it to treat as universally exigent the 
stern law by which lived. And so 
\llegra came to view even the Chinese 


Engelborne 
She 


wonder Margaret 
universe 
a place of 


rose- 


ower 
she 


penitential instruments with a more tol- 
rant eye: to teel that this terture of the 
lesh sprang out of intense living, out of 
he sense of a strong and valid reality, 
f a divine importance in things. Such 
pain was well repaid by the glorious as- 
significant de- 


urance of a universe ; 


id of which the modern man, heir of 
the lere and beauty of the ages, with ere- 
thi mb, 
ent to electric buttons, was poorer than 
Novabarbese fanatie dashing 


tion’s forces under his obedi- 
he lowest 
himself on the British eannon in the un- 
perturbed certainty of a prepared Para- 


That 


e one, the only atheism, as it was the 


nothing mattered—this was 


dise. 


child- 
Yes, 


Hell was 


mly pessimism. The pleasure of 
hood was that the pains were real. 


Raphael Dominick was right. 


essentially the flame of conviction that 
things mattered terribly. That was the 
true significance of Dante, though his 
material hell was as blurred now as 
Michael Angelo’s fresco in the Sistine 


Chapel. The nature of things was stren- 
uous, was worth while. Even an age of 
persecution tl 


was better 


Both 
earnest, the persecuting and the perse- 
cuted. 


ian an age of 


persiflage. sides at least were in 


CHAPTER XI. 


FEUDALISM AGAIN, 


Marcaret’s keen interest in the pomp 
and pride of life, her love of color and 
beauty, was perhaps the most unexpected 
trait of her complex temperament. She 
better posted in the fashionable 
round than Allegra herself, and on the 
days of the meet of coaches in Ilvde Park 
her faney always heard the horns. The 
general tricking out of grooms with eock- 
excited her 
should only be worn by the grooms of 


was 


ades disgust. “ Cockades 
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Army and Navy people, or of people mn 
the Queen's direct employ.” 
“ But what does it matter ¢” 


legra. 


asked Al- 
“T hate a meaningless symbol. I am 
so glad they are prosecuting the trades- 
men who put up the Queen’s arms. | 
wish they were stricter as regards the 
crest on silver.” 

The more Allegra saw of this side of 
Margaret's character, the more she came 
that Margaret 
had the feudal sense even more strongly 
than her aunt, the Duchess, and in the 
more aristocratie form of reticence. 


to perceive Engelborne 


good enough for her, but it 
isn’t good enough for 


may be 
me,” Margaret had 
a wall-paper, but this was 
probably pride of taste. 
accident that Allegra 
pride of birth. 

One day, sitting in an unaccustomed 


once said of 
It was only by 


discovered her 


chair, she raised her eyes and saw a paint- 
ing of a house on a eliff. 

“Why, that’s like my sister's place in 
Devonshire,” she cried. 

“Yes, the Manor 
session of Mr. 


Ilouse, now in 


pos- 
Fitzwinter, belonged to 
us once,” 

“ow strange! 
think of it as yours?” 


suppose you still 


“Only because I was born in Devon- 
shire We lost it altogether in George 

“Oh, are you a Devonian ?” 


Margaret smiled sadly. “There is an 
old dying Devonshire woman I go to see 
now, poor thing, because she feels lonely 


among ‘the foreigners,’ as she calls peo- 


ple of every other county, she 
thinks my Devon voice helps her. I have 
never faced death before in which the 


Christ has borne no part, and it is hor- 
ribly painful. But I ought not 
saddened you with my troubles 


to have 
forgive 
Let us think of the Devon grass— 
wonderful 


me, 
that which 
makes the best carpet for sunshine—and 
the Devon earth 


emerald - green 


the rich glowing red, 
in lieu of the sullen browns and grays 
of other eounties. It looks as if it were 
dyed deep with the heart-blood of its 
brave sons, and indeed Devon has fur- 
nished a longer roll of soldiers and sail- 
ors than any of the ‘ English’ counties.” 

“Don’t talk of blood—with the Nova- 
barbese war on the horizon.” 
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“Why not? Devon is eager to follow 


your elarion-ceall. I know it 
offends your own modesty to hear him 
praised, | use you feel so at one with 
him, but I feel 1 must tell you how I 
admire you both for breaking away trom 
\ r father’s Little-Englander ideals It 
must have been a pain to all of you, I 
kr but perhaps even he may learn to 


that nething counts but England’s 


Allegra felt it was so hopeless to an- 


swer this that she said: * You must go 

a ha sp ul 4 n the home of 

neestors. Jd vill be delighted. 

If 1 eould Br uu know it is im- 
possible 

“Ah, I was forgetful—Mr. Fitzwin- 


‘Oh, nobody minds them,” said Mar- 
garet, airily. “ And I would forgive him 


anything for his wife’s sake I do sit 
en committees—I can’t work that way— 


but I ay preciate Those who can. I cannot 
leave Kit, though she would love me to 
go. She ill be so enchanted to know 
you suggested it. It would have been 
poetic Justice, too, for Joan was the name 
of the heiress whose marriage to Sir 
Nicholas Engelborne took us away from 
Devonshire to Kent for four hundred 
‘Joan will be interested to hear that. 
Sir Nicholas Engelborne—where have I 
4 

‘Perhaps you remember he was Lord 
Mayor in London, or you have read in 
Stow how. clad in red, with his horse 
caparisoned in red, he reeeived Henry 
V. at Temple Bar when he came back 
from Agincourt. I have a picture of 

‘IT should so like to see it.” 

‘Would you really?” Margaret hesi- 
tated and then timidly produced a book 
looking like an album, but which she 
handled with all the reverence due to a 
Bible. “ Most pe ple are bored by gen- 
ealogy, even more than by eurios,” she 
said. As Margaret shyly turned the 
leaves with her long artistie fingers, Al- 
legra saw that it was devoted to the En- 
gelborne family, and began with a beau- 
tifully colored series of family ’seuteh- 
eons for over eight hundred years. 


“ Tlere vou see the ’seutcheon hanging 


in the hall,” said Margaret, pointing to it. 


Is there an escutcheon in the hall 
*Yes—near the pedigree of Ned.” 
“ Tow funny! I never noticed eith 

But I shouldn’t have understood thy 


At this Margaret’s eves showed sw 
suppre ssed wonder. “ The shield is 
gent, you see,” she explained, “a s 
engrailed betwixt four mullets 

Why, the crest is a devil's head!’ 

“ Yes.” 

Allegra laughed the heartiest adu 
laugh the flat had known for mon 
“Tlow delicious! Your erest, a dey 
head. Yours!” 

“ Tlere is the first mention of us 
Domesday Book,” said Margaret, lau 
ing too. 

‘In the Domesday Book!” Allegra 
more and more astonished. “ No won 
you have the pride of the devil. \ 
are much older than the Marjorimonts 

‘But not so eminent to-day,” s 
Margaret soothingly. “ Even our 
being a close one, died out in George | 
because there was no ‘heir of the bod 
legally begot *; and I am perhaps the o 
Engelborne who eares for all the gr 


tombs and monuments. I am certain 
am the only one who has pored over 
will of Henry VIII. because an Engi 
borne Was one ot the executors, or pur 
rowed among the Archives of Venic 
trace the activities of Sir Henry Eng 
borne.” 

“Sir Henry Engelborne! Why did | 
never connect you with him? Ah, that 
where you get your literary talent fro 
I don’t think I ever saw an anthology 
without that lyrie of his. And I remei 
ber being struck by his portrait at Ox 
ford. The high square brow, the lon; 
straight nose, more like a soldier than a 
student, I thought.” 

“T told you we were a fighting race.” 
said Margaret, highly gratified. “ 
won his spurs himself, for he was th 
youngest son, though his father was 
Lord Engelborne, and his mouth always 
makes me think of the old Elizabethan 
expression ‘my dearest dread. But hi 
was a scholar, too, as you know, this 
amorous poet, and the Provost of Eton 
College, as well as eleven times ambassa- 
dor here or there. There is an amusing 
story about his father, by-the-way. He 


he 
te 
T 
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never to marry a relative or 


ade a Vow 
widow, or 


anybody mixed up with law, 
ind about Westminster 
Law Court on business of his own, and 


while hanging 
ising large sums thereby, he met a pretty 
widow who had similar grievances against 
the lawyers. He helped her to win her 
ise, was delighted to discover she was a 
clative, and married her.” 

She turned another page less diftident- 

“Here is an Engelborne in a cowl, 
nong the pall-bearers at Sir Philip Sid- 
ey’s funeral. And here is the tomb of 
Dean Nicholas Engelborne in Canterbury 

Cathedral. He was the only person who 
as ever Dean both of York and Canter- 
ury.” 

“You to have flourished gor- 
geously under the Stuarts,” observed Al- 
egra, turning the pages for herself. 

“Yes. Charles I. and Henrietta Maria 
pent their wedding-night with us, and 
Kit—the Katharine of 
the seventeenth century the great- 


seem 


Engelborne 
won 
st distinction of any of us by being cre- 
ited Countess her right. This 
vas because she followed the royal exiles 


the 


in own 
nto Franee, and when better times came, 
Charles I]. was grateful. He was very 
vood to his friends, whatever people say 

a kind-hearted fellow. 
stick up for Charles II.” 

“ You stick up for Charles I1.? 
Margaret, this 
than your devil’s head!” 

“ But my devil’s head is ‘ proper,’ ” and 
Margaret joined in Allegra’s laughter. 

But behind Allegra’s laughter was a 
for 
half-sense of shame in never having felt 
Had 


her father been wrong, she wondered, in 


good I always 
Why, 


is even more delicious 


reverence Margaret’s reverence, a 


the appeal of her own ancestry. 


repudiating the past as a burden, instead 
returning to it as an inspiration? Was 
not after all in this 
sense of linked generations, transmitted 
traditions, the torch of nobility handed 
on, something enkindling in the memory 


¢ 


oT 


there something 


of scholars, knights, poets, behind one? 
And the masses, too, were they the losers 
by the existence of this clique? Did it 
not radiate out to them a sense of digni- 
tied and beautiful human living? Were 
the Seoteh peasants the worse for their 
reverence for Was aristoc- 
as she knew Raphael Dominick 
would put it, Evolution by artificial se- 


old names? 


racy, 
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But then, why ‘were there so 
She 


lection 4 
many silly scapegrace young lords ?¢ 
put the question to Margaret. 

“If there is anything low or vulgar, 
it through replied 
Margaret, with her usual readiness; “ 


comes exogamy,” 
you 
will always tind a strain of base blood 
has crept in.” 

Allegra flushed. She was glad she had 
not told Margaret about her 
Were her own instincts plebeian / 
remembered her recent 
phael Dominick. But 
Raphael—how did they 
fortuitous conjunctions ? 
blood theory did not humanity’s 
only chance lay in a universal 


mother. 
She 
Ra- 
like 
spring out of 
No, the blue- 


work: 


advances to 


then, types 


national 


tradition, a common fund of inspiring 
ideals into which any and every man 
might be born, so that all might die 


noble, but hone could be noble at birth. 
“T wish I could share your belief in 
Feudalism, Margaret,” she said. 
“A Marjorimont ought to 
from To it 
that chivalry and the Christliest in 


not differ 


an Engelborne. me seems 


pretation of Noble sxe Ohlige both sprang 
the feudal that it taught 
reciprocal responsibility, and crushed out 


the eac!} 


from system, 
i-for-himself doctrine better than 
Do Vou be- 
lieve, then, in the Modern World, with its 
fierce competitions, its war of ( apital and 


any other system has done. 


Labor, its main bond of union, self-in- 
terest 7” 

Allegra puckered her lips as in her girl- 
hood, wondering humorously if by this 
roundabout channel would he 
converted to the Duchess’s point of view, 


she ever 


as the Duchess had so often predicted. 


“Wait till 


you are older!” The very 
timbre of her aunt’s voice rang in her 
ears. It was at least true that never 
since that far-off moment when the 


had railed at the degenerate 
scion of the Ethelstans had such a sense 
of the ennobling value of a historie tra- 
dition penetrated her. And as it was the 
gentlest and tenderest of Christian souls 


Duchess 


that made her see any dignity in fight- 
ing, so it was the friend of fallen women 
and slum babies that made her feel any 
virtue in pride of birth. And then it 
came upon her how curious it was that 
just to “ Fizzy ” the Manor Flouse should 
have fallen—*“ Fizzy ” with 


his concep- 


tion of History as a pompous fraud and 


Tr 


the British Empire as a badly organized 


DUSLNess, 


CHAPTER NIL. 


ARMS AND THE MEN. 


“ENGLAND needs a war.” That was 
Broser’s new gument to the ungenial 
or Allegra had not 
been able to keep to her mental resolu- 

on to let her husband go his own way, 
especially as het valetudinarian father 
from his distant country-seat was writing 
her pathetic private letters, urging her 
to use all her intluence against this final 
annihilation of his lite-work. 

“That your husband is honestly con- 

need of the necessity of annexing No- 
vabarba | do not doubt,” he wrote, 
‘though it will always remain the bitter- 
est memory of an unhappy career that it 
was I who stood sponsor for him. But 
pin him to his own utterances, ask him 
to consider how he undermines all his 


own schemes of social legislation. What 


money will be left for the greater pur- 
poses of peace? In a war twenty, nay 


tiftv, millions tlow away like water, while 


in peace Parliament grudges every mill- 
ion it doles out for edueational or hu- 
manitarian purposes. They ealled me 
Petty Cash, but it seems to me *tis the 
Great Exehequer I look after. They ae- 
cused me of the commercial spirit, and I 


have indeed been a manufacturer. I 


manufactured baronets. Instead of 
destroying the old aristocracy, I have ere- 
ated apes of it. The middle classes whom 
I endeavored to « maneipate from the feu- 
dal servitude have become feudal lords 
themselves, with second-hand military 
ideals.” And so he would ramble on, and 
Allegra tried hopelessly to be his mouth- 
prece. 

“England needs a war,” Broser re- 
torted, obstinately. woman cannot 
feel that we have all grown womanish. 
We are stagnant. infected with literary 
and artistic corruptions. The national 
fibre needs renewing. A war will shake 
up all classes.” 

* And shake you up to the top!” 

“Tlow clever! You think that’s at 
the bottom of it” And Broser laughed 


shi¢ eringly. 


“You confessed as much—in Orvieto.” 


“Somebody has got to be at the top. 
Can you name anybody stronger ?” 
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Allegra was silent. She felt his w; 
the voice of the new England: not of th. 
new England as he had hastily miseo 
ceived it in his first gropings, taking 
the onward flood a back-wash of the eig} 
teenth-century optimism, but of the n« 
England Lene rated by the throb} 
screws and pistons of the age of m; 
chinery, emerging through an exotie a 
thetic green-sickness and socialistie sent 
mentalism to a native gospel of strenu 
ousness and slang, weleome to the pr 
mordial brute latent beneath the ne 
ulous spiritual gains of civilizatic 
Broser’s was this dynamie energy, 
acceptance ot brute Tacts, this Cockle 
manliness, this disdain of subtleties, 
pagan joy of life: it had underlain 
championship ot the poor, and Was as li 
estly available in the service of the r 
And his gifts were the more potent 
he had polished his manners and phras 
absorbed almost automatically from A 
legra contemporary literature and art 
and exuded them with apt brilliance 
the Hlouse and in socie ty. No, there \ 
no reason why he should not rule F 
land. 

“Ah, you know there is nobody else,” 
he said, delighted by his wife’s failure 
reply. “Your silence is golden. 
know we must rise to the top.” 

“Speak for yourself.” 

“You will rise with me.” 

“T will not.” 

“You can’t help it.” 

“T ean. I will leave you.” 

“What! Like what’s-her-name in 7 
Doll’s House. You have too much orig 
nality to take a leaf out of Ibsen.” 

She bit her lips. She had herself 
structed him in the play in the ear! 
happy days when Mrs. Pont had lent he 
a German edition. 

“Come, don’t look so glum. I saw thi 
Prince to-day, and he was more cordial 
than he has ever been.” 

“T have always found him cordial 
enough.” 

“You, of course. But he has nev 
asked to be asked here.” 

Allegra turned away. 

“ He’s a good fellow—he doesn’t bear 
maliee. I shouldn’t be at all surprised 


he honors us one day— 
“ T shall be honored.” 


When war was actually declared, the 


Ti 
rte 


THE 


ynoor old Earl of Yeoford, who had hoped 
iwainst the 


the 


hope, TOOK to his bed, and 


Countess, always apprehensive ot 
his 


half-distracted 
found 


ildren. 

Allegra 
wheeled 
sunny deer-park in a Bath 


hair, and suffering only 


orst, telegraphed for all 
But when the 


rrived, she him being 


bout his 
a tew twinges of 
is gout. The person who wheeled him 
as bis devoted Countess. Nothing could 

his health and 
comtort now these were no longer useful 
ot the 


ct supplanted 


«ceed her solicitude for 


n the service nation. He had in 


every rival er ature as 
hever 
eplaced the rat which Larrups had killed. 


] ] 
he pet of her old age, and she 


he Earl’s throat, TOO, had grown be ter 
its long rest, Tor, although the aged 
tatesman still 
nto the House ot 
Radieal, he 
till more rarely reported at any length. 
\ generation that 
fultilled his wife’s 
from the that 
the past had been 
resurrection of the 


1] } 
occasionally wandered 
Lords to vote for some- 


rarely spoke, 


thing 


and Was 
had arisen knew him 
not, but which when he 
ars would learn 
inother link with 
But this 
Novabarbese excitement roused the 


papers 


broken. h 
sleep- 
He was determined to go to 
the 
windows of the 
Ladv Yeo- 


Allegra was stined 


ng lion. 


London 


olstery 


roar amid crimson 


rich-dyed 


and up- 
and 
iristocratie arena, much to 
ford’s anxiety, and 
this morning to listen to his preliminary 
growls. 


“So they are lusting for blood again, 
Alle £Ta. ‘ 
“ The war is certainly very popular.” 

Popular !” 


course it’s popular. So is sport. A war 


he echo angrily. 


s so obvious. Brass bands, uniforms, 
bayonets, blood: the prize-fighter interests 
everybody, only some classes are ashame d 
Ancient races may have been 
first and nothing after, but, in 
the modern world, the soldier is only the 
guardian of The miner, the 


railway servant, the sewer laborer—each 


civilization. 


risks his life daily but not so intoxiea- 
tingly, and is shovelled into an obscure 
grave. The sailor fights the common foe 
of all humanity and is the intermediary 
of civilization. 
of the sea. 


Hence the truer romance 
The soldier’s risk is only run 
in actual war-time; otherwise his oceu- 
pation is healthy and easy. He 
boyeotted from the theatres. 


is rightly 


We keep 
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sight as we do tl} 
When he when he 


really fights and earns all the back wages 


him out of 


ie slaughter 


man. does his duty, 


We heap 
upon him, and made up a purse 
We gloat over his 
We thrill as he trans 
The 
this 


secretly 


we fall at his feet astounded. 


ire nerals. 


nxes two suvages on one 


bayonet. 
brute in us licks its chops over all 
coward in us is 
content to watch the devilry as securely 


as the Spaniards a bull-fight.” 
“But don’t you think it really stirs up 


people to noble emotions / Allegra ven- 
tured to argue. 

“Noble emotions!” he re ared, “to 
want to slaughter their fellow-men 


* But perhaps th 


doesn’t see it 


as slaughtering, only as the possibility of 
being slaught red, and 


the thought that 


there more important than life 


“The risk is generally not very much 
fight,” he growled. 


their 


savages We 
lose fifty to ten thousan 
that’s about our average. <A child could 


turn a machine-gun and annihilate an 
army.” 
‘You 
Low k at the 
Tom.” 
Tom was 
Oh, if 


how t 


there’s he 


that 


ought hardly to say 


arrow 


poisoned 


before he 


poisoned 


some one would only 
this 
militarism which ravages the 
‘You did your best, 
she re plied. 
He sighed. 


which the 


disecove r 


microbe of 
world.” 


you and Bryden,” 


] 
aestroy 


“There was a moment in 
and listened to 
us, and dreamed like Isaiah and Virgil 
of universal peace. 


world was sane 


That was a brave day 
when, deaf to the barking of patriotic 
puppies, we gave the Ionian Islands back 
to Greece reducing England’s em- 
pire enlarged England’s honor. Oh, but 
I have seen this coming; the Nova- 
barbese war was only the advance wave. 
These jubilant martial processions, this 
persistent representation of 


and 


first 


England as 
an imperial nation of soldiers and sail- 
this slurring over the fact that it is 
really a nation of shopkeepers, and that 
its best interest is to be a nation of shop- 


ors, 


keepers, this concentration of royal favor 


on the non-working, non-intellectual 


classes, while the wife of a shopkeeper 
may not even be presented at Court, this 


honors 
. 
for hi 
ghast] 
is | 
ea at 
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cutworn military feudalism bolstered up 
in the interests of portionless younger 
sons—all this, set to music-hall measures 
by the Jingo bards who have caught the 
ear of a nation that once listened to Del- 
don, all this, I say, had fomented a fe- 
ver, Which was bound to seek a cure in 
blood-letting. And my only consolation 
is that this Novabarbese war will stave 
off a more serious confliet with France, 
with Germany, with America who 
knows? God send it does not set the 
whole of Europe in a blaze! Patriotism 
no longer means love your country: it 
means hate your neighbors. Scramble 
with them for every inch of unappropri- 
ated territory. A new Shakspere play 
would be a greater addition to the em- 
pire than a thousand square miles of 
Novabarba.” 

“ T wish Shakspere had written another 
play,” said Lady Yeoford. ‘“ There is no- 
thing worth reading nowadays, except the 
works of our Welsh bards.” : 

This reminded Allegra to ask after 
Barda’s father, who, she knew, was now 
attached to the household as a factotum, 
and who dedicated his poems to the 
Countess of Yeoford, generous patron of 
the Muses. 

“We shall meet him,” said the Count- 
ess. “Tle went into the village with the 
telegrams to tell the children father is 
better, but I suppose they will have start- 
ed already. Still, I think I deserve some 
attention from my family. Oh, there is 
a poor dead hedgehog on the path.” She 
took it up tenderly and hid it in the 
bushes. 

Soon after, Gwenny’s brother came tow- 
ards them—a squat man with a red beard. 
Nobody could look the mystie less than 
this ex-pawnbroker, yet at the faintest 
encouragement he would throw open to 
you the world of Druidie lore in which 
he had his being. He diseoursed now to 
Allegra on the “ Néd Cyfrin,” the mys- 
tic symbol of the Druids, and how he had 
discovered it in the tripod of the Greek, 
the God-symbol of the Hebrews, the phy- 
lactery of the Pharisee, while the Prince 
of Wales’s feathers and the Broad Arrow 
of the eonviet were only modern trans- 
formations of it. As his endless learn- 
ing meandered on, Allegra wondered at 
this calm centre of unreason amid the 
unrest of sane humanity. 


He was not the only poet on the prem- 
ises, for the Earl, too, kept one, and the 
Bath chair presently halted at a summer 
house in which Deldon was writing his 
name on slips of paper. 

“They are doing me justice at last,” 
he said to Allegra. “And though my 
first poems were not copyrighted in Amer 
ica, they are paying me ten pounds for a 
thousand autographs to be pasted in ar 
‘Autograph Edition.’ I have dedicated 
it to your noble father, ‘to the Mxcen 
of our era, most illustrious of the Earls 
of Yeotford.’ ” 

The poor forgotten Deldon still looked 
every inch an immortal, with his great 
white brow and his flowing white hair 
and beard, a slight shade of brown in a 
fraction of the mustache alone testifying 
to the colored past. THe wore a shabb 
black jacket suit with a corded silk cape, 
a high clerical collar, and clerical! 
waisteoat, a red shirt showing at his 
wrists. On his head was a sort of choco 
late nighteap, with a black tassel swing 
ing behind. The fire of his candid blue 
eyes was unquenched. Allegra recognized 
with a flash of insight that those wonder- 
ful blue eyes had looked out on the world 
for a lifetime and seen nothing; that the 
poet’s vouthful visions stood and would 
always stand between him and the truth 
of things. Happy poet in his bower, un- 
aware that the world had revolved, stil! 
writing his name on slips of paper, still 
chiselling and polishing his old Sweden- 
borgian allegories and labor-lyries for a 
posterity that would not read them, still 
musically enamoured of the fine word 
that had buttered his parsnips, the rolling 
and crashing thunders to which the cause 
of the People lent itself so felicitously 
Happier, Allegra thought, than his noble 
patron, morbidly over-conscious of fail- 
ure, prematurely despairing of a posterity 
that would perhaps after all worship, nay, 
even follow him. 

By dinner-time the whole Marjorimont 
brood had arrived from town to see the 
Earl die, all delightfully disappointed to 
find the Countess had cried “ Wolf,” yet 
all vexed to be torn from the opening sea- 
son. There was the Earl’s old compan- 
ion-in-arms, Fizzy, with his young wife, 
Joan. There was that other happy cou- 
ple, Lord and Lady Arthur Pangthorne, 
who had married for love and found 
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money come to them as protusely as 
babies. There was Jim and his Viseount- 
ess Minnie, living in a secret world of 
their own, painting and writing, but 
neither exhibiting nor publishing. Jim 
d risen superior even to his own desire 

» bring out erratie little magazines, and 
last, which began with the uneon- 
ventional design of appearing at unstated 
ntervals, had ended conventionally by 
easing to appear at all. There was Dul- 
interrupted in the flirtations she pur- 
sued under the wing of Connie, still un- 
d, but masking her sorrow or parading 
her satisfaction—one knew not which—in 
her flaunted motto: “ You grow tired of 
ny one man, especially if you marry 
him.” There was Connie, a portly fash- 
mable matron, strikingly like the Duch- 
ess of Dalesbury in the days when that 
ady had first dawned upon Allegra. Only 


he Duchess herselt Was wanting, for if 


he Hon. Robert Broser had refrained 
rom disturbing the last thoughts of his 
whilom Elijah, he was represented by his 
laughters, Polly and Molly, the twins 
untwained by matrimony, and now dis- 
tinguishable by the husbands tacked on to 
hem. <As William Curve, the farm- 
laborer M. P., was also a guest, Gwenny 
the indomitable and immemorial Gwenny, 
‘the family skeleton” now in no me re 
metaphoric sense, had her yellow shriv- 
elled hands full, and but that the funeral 
meats warmly furnished forth the dinner 
table, she would for once have fallen be- 
fore the oceasion. 

It was not a gay dinner all the same, 
though there was much cordiality in some 
of the reunions, the twins being partic- 
ularly delighted to find themselves with 
the step-mother who had been the guar- 
dian angel of their girlhood. But the 
Novabarbese war, the first blow of which 
had been struck immediately by the troops 
on the spot, W ith sueec Ss, indeed, but with 
heavy toll of lives, overshadowed every- 
thing. The conversation was left to Mr. 
William Fitzwinter: nor did any one con- 
tradict his sentiments, for fear of ex- 
citing the Earl and restoring the family 
gathering to its original character. 

“ What puzzles me 


said Fizzy, “is 
why we support hospitals, or cocker 
wretched ineurables whose life is a bur- 
den. Is human life sacred or is it not? 
One little murder in Whitechapel con- 
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vulses the nation, while in Novabarba we 
stick men like pigs. We pay our own 
war-dragon his annual tribute of voung 
men. Yet in India we put down Jugger 
naut and Suttee. For my part I think 
Suttee a much misunderstood institution. 
If English wives understood they had t 
be ere mated with their husbands’ corpses, 
we should have few r girls marrying old 
rry | did,” said Joan. 
ng—you forget vou made me 
rell me, O soul of the So- 


ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
A s, are there not fighting-cocks even 


nimal 
among vour own members 2” 
* Lots.” sighed Joan. 

“Just as I thought. And they don’t 
mind twenty thousand horses being dis 


embowelled ¢” 


Don’t, please,” said Allegra. 


Fizzy smiled. “ Truly the Enelish- 


man’s mind is a muddle. His left hand 
knoweth not what his right hand doth. 
He pays Churches to say one thine, 
Armies to do the opposite, and Board 
Schools to unteach both things. His 
nearest approach to a principle is the in- 
ternational duty of guaranteeing invest- 
ments. They sav that trade follows the 
flag, but it is the flag that follows trade. 
The march of Empire is a commercial ad- 
vanee covered by eannon. Once this 
movement was described as the advance 


of Christianity. But the missionaries 
having lost prestige, it is now described 
1s the advance of civilization, so that 
John Bull is still happy. The old R 


mott 


man 


| for 


was to conquer the worl 

Rome’s good—” 

“His ego nee metas rerum nee tempora 
pono, 

quoted the Earl. 

“T suppose that means ‘grab all the 
Empire you can.” Rome was honest. Now 
that the ancient ideal of military glory 
is discredited, and Christianity has fore: d 
hypocrisy upon the world, we pretend to 
conquer the world for the world’s good. 
At bottom it is the same lust for bie- 
ness.” 

“ And will have the same end,” said the 
Earl solemnly. 

“ Don’t take any of that, father,” inter- 
posed Lady Joan hastily. “ There’s sugar 
in it.” 
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The Earl went on, thwarted fork in 
hand: “ But what maddens me is the idea 
that we are spreading civilization. Why, 
we have searcely arrived at the concep- 
tion of civilization at home. When we 
have swept away our own slums, it will 
be time to clear the Augean swamps of 
Novabarba. The conquest of Novabarba 
really means an uncivilized millionaire or 
two moving into Belgravia.” 

“Yes, but it reacts also on the temper 
of the race,” urged Allegra. “ We tend 
to grow flabby and anemic. We must 
become strenuous.” 

Fizzy gave one of his old table-shaking 
laughs. “Good gracious, Allegra, has 
Bob been stuffing you with that conven- 
tional cant?” 

Polly’s and Molly’s filial as well as step- 
filial pride was aroused. “ But it’s not 
cant,” they said together. 

“You two!” retorted Fizzy. “ You 
should be the last to object to Polly-and- 
Molly-coddling !” 

“Oh! Oh!” from the whole table. 

“Well,” said Fizzy, unabashed, “I 
can't see how you become strenuous be- 
cause somebody else sweats and bleeds 
tive thousand miles away. I shall next ex- 
pect to hear that we must sweep away the 
Novabarbese because they don’t wash.” 

“Well, father does say the hegemony 
of the world is to the cold-tubbing races,” 
admitted Polly, blissfully ignorant of her 
father’s floor-splashing début. 

* My child,” replied Fizzy, “ I was not 
aware that Whitechapel washes enthusi- 
astically, and I do know that at the Peo- 
ple’s Palace nobody is allowed in the 


bath without passing through 


swimmit 
what I think washer-women eall ‘ the first 
water.’ 

“My dear William!” remonstrated the 
Countess. 

“My dear mother! I take wine with 
you.” 

“At Eton,” said the Earl, “I housed 
with the pick of our Novabarbese gen- 
erals. There wasn’t a tub in the place. 
All through winter we waited till the 
Thames was tepid.” 

“The ’Varsities boasted of very few 
baths, either,” Fizzy added. “ And how 
many bath-rooms were there in Belgravia 
when we were young? Our empire was 
built up by the unwashed, who were made 


” 


Companions of the Bath in reward 
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“An Oxford man told me that in th 
monkish ages dirt was a virtue,” said 
Dulsie. 

“Quite true,” said Fizzy. “ Dirt wa 
next to godliness.” 

Jim here made his one contribution to 
the conversation. “ All the cackle abou: 
cold tubs and muscle is irrelevant. Mod- 
ern battles are won by brain, not brawn. 
The future Napoleon will be a paralytic 
chess-player carried about the field on 
water-bed.” 

“ And paralytic poets on water-beds ar 
responsible for all this cracking-up 
strenuousness,” said Fizzy. “ Convales 
cents and incurables dream wistfully ot 
flourishing cutlasses on pirate ships, and 
a man who ean’t stick on a horse sings 
lovingly of cavalry charges. Thomson, 
the author of ‘Rule Britannia.” wa 
never in cold water in his life, while lh: 
died, according to Dr. Johnson, of a chil! 
caught on the Thames.” 

“Yos,” put in the Earl eagerly. 
© Aeschylus fought at Marathon and Sal 
amis, but you don’t tind him shrieking, 
for war. [lis interest is in moral prob 
lems. For war-songs we go to the de 
formed schoolmaster Tyrteus.” 

“Was Tyrteus deformed?” eried Fiz 
zy. “I’m so glad. Proves my _ point 
There’s some use in the Classies aft 
all.” 

“ But he sang the Spartans to victory, 
said Lady Minnie coldly. 

“Pure literary lasciviousness,” Fizzy 
persisted. “ Our admirals and generals 
don’t yowl about manliness. Their jos 
is to read books, and their ambition is to 
write them. They yearn for plays and 
musi¢ and pictures and the blessings ot! 
civilization. Do you think they enjoy 
seeing their friends or their men with 
their jaws blown away, or their eyes 
gouged out, or their—” 

“Please!” interrupted Allegra be 
seechingly. 

Be strenuous!” he mocked her. 

The Empire itself is only a literary 
invention,” said the Earl. “A Latin 
word misused. It all began with Palm 


erston’s Civis Romanus sum. India wi 
possess in a way, but it’s a white elephant 
But Australia? “New Zealand? Canada ’ 
Do you think they’d tolerate one strok 
of authority! Say Federation of Free 
Peoples and I am with you.” 


' 
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“ Well, perhaps the mission of England 
is to prepare peoples for federation with 


Allegra. 


to picture one great nation spread every- 


her,” urged “Isn't it inspiring 


where with the same great ideals of jus- 
tice and freedom ¢” 
“ Anglo-Saxons, of course?” said Fiz- 
sareastically. 
“No. Why leave out the French Cana 


Or the Cane 


OF the Lrish 7 Dutch 
nglo-Imperials!” Allegra suggested. 


ans 


“By Jove, what a good name!” cried 
Lord Arthur. 

* Bob will bless you for that,” said Fi 
zy. Feder-Angies, 
elf, for you 


W rangles enough.” 


L should suggest my 


mav be sure there will be 
“It is as well that my daughter agrees 
with the old 


Karl wearily. 


her husband,” interposed 


Allegra tiushed hotly but was silent. 


CHAPTER NIT. 


RAPHAEL RETURNS, 


Dominick gazed at Mar 
Engelborne in stern disapproval. 
“ But this do! 
back and tind you like this!” 
“T feel white, I 


Margaret 


iret 


will never To come 


very you.” 


had a 


moods, where other people have only blue 


assure 
gamut for her happy 
and black for their miserable. 

“You look it,” Raphael said severely. 
“What have you been doing?” 

* Enjoying myself.” 

“ Let us not fence.” 

“Tt is the literal truth. I 
many keen interests, my nerves get worn 
out. Ask the doctors. 
pleasure.” 


have so 
But I get paid in 
In pleasure! You are in pain at this 
moment.” 


[ am happy to see you. Let us smoke 
cigarettes and pretend it’s old times.” 

He lit a cigarette and she lit hers from 
She tried to take Mi- 
randa Grey’s wonted chair, which backed 
the light, but he forestalled her and econ- 
tinued his severe judicial scrutiny of her 
peaked and wan features. Then 
glooming brow black-cap 
verdict. 

* Don’t be too hard on me,” she pleaded. 

7 Kit is kill- 


his, male-fashion. 


his 
announced a 


I am going to be brutal. 


ing vou.” 
She closed her lips. 
Vor. CI 
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“You are 


committing 


That stung her. “ Can Kit 7” 
“Yes. Of two lives one must be 


saved. 
“We are both in God's han Ag 
Lh the 
wound. “ You see yourself like a Sun- 
day-school heroine. Y 
her bedside.” 
She gasped. 
im kind. Be 
pride.” 
* You fore 


every 


turned the surgeon’s knife in 


ou wish 


eruel,” 

spiritual 
me God 
It is 


to speak. l pray 
hour that 


a race betwee 


“a 


mav be 
nm our lives.” 


great rare soul!” he th Ile 


took her hands. The long tingers lay 
deadly cold in his. “ Forgive me.” he 
said. “ You have the courage to face life 


as weli as death. Did [ hurt you mueh ? 


“Tam stinging all over. But perhaps 


it was because I eould not see your face 
very for arly, and tii some 
times contradicts the tongue.” 

again 


back to the 


“Your eves are growing dim 
“You 
light.” 


“ No prevarieation.” 


would sit with vour 


His grasp of her 


hands became * Your 


imperil Us. eves 
are failing again.” 

“With the rest of me.” she said, more 
hopelessly than he had ever heard her 
speak. 

“But it will be terrible if vou go 


blind,” he 
perhaps see clearer 
“God has let me 


than 


Ile thought: 
than 1.” 


have 


will 


said. 
eves longer 


I dared to hope 


Perhaps He will 
still spare them.” 

He could have shaken her. Why did 
not Cod die”? Hie 
the thousands of lewd leering 
the L that 
sparkled in the while Mar- 
garet’s must fade in darkness. 


she curse and 
thought of 
mdon 


eves in streets, eves 


sunshine, 
The serving-maid came in: their hands 
unclasped. 

“ Professor Pont, miss.” 

“What! 


Raphael sprang to his feet. 
You don’t want to meet him, IT know. 
Nobody does. Vl see him in the dining- 
room.” 
“What 
larly like to see him. 
“Really? Then 
like a word with him alone.’ 


should particu- 
He's an old friend.” 
would 


nonsense! | 


perhaps you 


our delicacy is only equalled by 


\ 
\ 
a6 


| just hat I 

* And I’ | tell Kit vou are lool 

Profess 4 vas startled to tind 
Rap . ‘ t Margaret. Ile was 


shames; the pouch 


led. 

ed is scious shab- 
ipper R extended 

equality visibly astonished him 


kngelborne will bee 
prese Here match. 
tell you what peculiar pleasure it gives 
me to see you. 

| said tl Professor, sur- 

‘You oceuy m ind an honorable 
nein unique posi- 
1 hw ‘ else can ¢ er fill.” lle 
Cares- His ned ard. 

i fessor smoothing 
his ragged beard in a sort of hirsute har- 

‘You are first disillusion 

Phe Profs r scowled. 

\ nicht so tibel. ] 

l I owe you infinite grati- 
tu You are the window through which 
irs lov ed on lite as she Is. Educa- 

o sists unliearning all we learnt 
at ool, and vou are my abecedarian. 
first usion Comes as their 

i. ! tunate, tind it in 

I L broug vou out. I gave you 

vou rs mee 


shed my . but 


Fame 
mor, 


hed vour dish 


an when he’s down.” 


Profess vi ire a fellow 
vond Mar al mens how came 
vou to | se | creatures best you ¢ 


acks up by pos- 


Ing as their supe 3 Bc sure the first 
man wl ‘ ie apes know he was indif- 
ferent to their chatter got mauled. Mum/’s 


you doing now ¢” 


sta Ving 
7 t soon comes to an end. You 


rmanent occupation. 


Mi- 


out of 


more 
Nobody will give me 


Grey 18 making a 


a chance. 
fortune 
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dock d. 


mv Cross and Crou i, but twenty poun 
is all I got for it.” 
* Did you 


A faint 


write ( and Cr wn?” 
of Shame’s dawn show: 


rose 


on the grayed face. “What is a man 
aot The publie won't have my real idea 
For my new System of World-Philos 


through Not - Self - Ego - Concept 


can't get a“ publishe r, even under a 


hame.” 
“When did you write it?” 


ught it out 


superncia Llegel evades 

problem ot Qualitative Becoming. \ 
for your British Neo-Kantians, pooh!” 


t,” said Rapha 


with genuine interest. His heart warm 


to the rogue who had mixed ontologi: 
speculation with the picking of opium. 
I should be very grateful.” 
The gratitude is owing to vou. I 
pay vou a reading-tee of two guineas 
no, two pounds! The tiner harmo 


demand two pounds—on one condition. 


aceept.” 


Phat you cease to pester Miss Engel! 
borne.” 
Otto tugged uncomfortably at 


ane invited me.” 
How could that be ¢ 


“ Through Miranda Grey.” 
T) 


lat inpossibl Margaret! 
sa No sooner doe Ss si 


hew sorrow than she aches 
issuage it She will never forgive 1 
my self-sufficiency.” Aloud sai 


‘But Miss Engelborne is a poor wom 


brokers in herse! 
Ah, 


Another pensioner 


have the 


if she is not earetul. there is the 


fing. 


“Will 


now asl 


advance nx 

ced Pont desperately. 

Bring 


Mile 


‘T haven't 


g th 
End 


it with me, 


in the 


to my lodging Roi 


Here is my card 
“Well, give me the two shillings 

Vm hungry.” 

Raphael laughed and slipped the fl 


into his hand as Margar t entered 


CHAPTER XIV. 


CARRIED FORWARD. 


RAPHAEL 


Visit to so as not 


the reading-fee 


had scrupulously timed his 
Margaret 


730 
‘ 
she 
“True: vou pul bell ri. proba- 
l have eve publ bly.” 
“Don't hit a 
“Pardon me. I 
iui. 
tl 
Tree ay 


THE 


hours. It 
came. Yet 
that Allegra 
tlat, should be 
buying flowers 
that Mar- 
ret should open the door to the rroom, 
that Allegra the 
rriage, should beg her to come in. 
It would he 


days or 


Alegras 


Margare t alone he 


as for 


he fates would have it 
hould be driving near the 
ized the 


nd leaving them 


with idea ot 


for Kit, 


nd learning Was in 


throwing good material 
ay to neglect such a chance of weaving 
ne of her real-life episodes. What a plea 
int surprise for the two friends! 

* Good-afternoon, Mr. Pont,” she said. 


“Will you please come into the dining- 
om ¢” 


As the Professor passed through the 
all, he 


i beautiful, 


Was astonished 


reddish haired 


to brush against 


In- 


looked 1 


er her, as sl 


voluntarily he f 
left and shut the 


entered the room he 
loor behind her. 
‘Isn’t that Lady 
juired. 
“Ves” 
Thus unexpectedly arrived the moment 
which Allegra had been expecting. What 
was the real Raphael Dominick? she had 


\lleg ra 


Broser he 


said Margaret curtly. 


wondered amid the resumed whirl of her 
fe. Was she under the glamour of her 
Did he bor 
row color and mystery from the medieval 
city ¢ 
But the 
there, sad, inscrutable, and comfortable, 


wn tantasy of a redeemer 4 


instant she saw him sitting 


haloed by cigarette smoke, she perceived 
hat, like Engelborne, he bore 
the old 
spell was upon her, and that they were to 
hegin where they had left off. 

Ile jumped up and they shook hands. 


Margaret 
iis atmosphere with him, that 


“You are in London for the season?” 
she said, smiling. 
teally, 


in obscure person has much more chance 


“For the slumming season. 


of meeting the fashionable world by pitch- 
ing his tent in the Mile End Road than 
by insinuating himself into Park Lane. 

the only 


Lady Joan Fitzwinter is not 
swell that hunts among the species in our 
back streets, though she makes the big- 
gest bag.” 

“ But don’t want to meet 
swells. Why should you live there?” 

“Why not? The Mile End Road is 
much finer than any in Orvieto. And of a 
Saturday night we market 


you the 


have scenes 
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Neapolitan.  Belgu 


thing so picturesque.” 


quite via hoids no 


But it is so far from the centre.” 
‘I told you my little hoard was in 
consols, and you know how the Chancellor 
cuts down Probably it 
never occurred to you, O plutocrat, that 
to be 


for 


our interest. 


hear the centre is impossible save 


the volden 
London 
is Piceadills and the Park or it is no 


speci s with detachable 
weapons,  fortunatos n 
thing. The rest is provincial, nay worse, 


parochial. To live in London one must 
Ah, it is a 
ndon, that tries to 


and 


ambition. 


be born rich or die dishonest. 
terrible town, this Li 
squeeze every ounce of truth honor 
out of us, every drop of 


When wil 


friends brea | 


art and 


Beyond Man “arise to give 


his and cheese, as Words- 
worth? Like Wordsworth, 

aim opprest 
To think that now our life is only drest 
For show: mean handiwork of craftsman. 


cook. 
Or groom We 


brook.” 


must run glittering like a 


‘Tam glad you are opprest,” she said 
“ Any 


mischievously. 
than death 


emotion is better 


Ile dropped into his chair and sent a 
provokingly calm smoke-puff towards her. 
“ My emotion is purely literary. If I had 
lived, I Piceadilly. 
But Mile End is good enough to bury 


one’s self in 


should have lived in 


She thought of the real “ living-dead 
creature, buried in the next room, and re 
plied with a touch of impatience, as she 
instinctively seated herself on the plano- 
stool: “You still consider yourself a 
ghost 

“The prig amuses you, nich? wahr?” 

She smote a discord on the piano with 
her gloved fingers, as if thumping him. 
“Why will you keep on saying that?” 

It 
the inevitable.” 

“You meet troubles half way. 
death is characteristic.” 

“And I you understood!” He 
was so contemptuous that she murmured: 


“T thought I did at the 


is part of my 


philosophy. I face 
Your 
thought 


time,” 
lo save one’s life, one must lose it. Is 
that such new doctrine?” 

Now 


stand.’ 


don’t even think I under 


action is 


But 


“To live means to act. 


+ 
rR 
& 
4 
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only for the brutal or the dishonest. Your was a great waste, because she might nm 
tusband hi; e luck to be both; I have extinguish them, and that was the o1 
misfortune to be neither. Too strong night I must not write by them. Th 
be lish est, l m too weak to be other nights we often had none. But. 
vrutal. he added gently, “their light shone ov: 
But is Margaret dishonest? Is Mar- the rest of the week.” 
garet bruta Hley tingers began playing very soft 
Margan lot struggled in the’ the Melancholie” of John Field. Py 
crows She vereditary grande ently, glancing round shyly, she saw 
nmi ne among dependents.” his face was no longer fathomless. O 
But I have acted the despair on it was fathomless. 
‘You! You who cannot bear to see a “ My music makes you sad,” she mu 
ioth burn! Think of the white-haired mured. 
shopmal has to dye his hair because “No, no; play on. Even this kind 
istome ke the aged.” death has its hell. Don’t look at 1 
I know she sighed, drawing off her please—like Gregory’s gloating saints.” 
vloves auton eal * Joan has taken “7 am not in heaven, so cannot gloat. 
up. The music Howed on soothingly. “ Mar 
» ‘You # ed I to act—but only garet has quite deserted us,” she mu 
ur hus ( s acted. You died out mured. 
re “It is her goodness,” he said. 
Something her breast rose in pro- “When I am in Orvieto again, I sha 
: ‘la ot dead. It is he that is put up eandles for St. Margaret.” 
a. * Old Isaae Walton was right about th: 
No: he has merely evolved. Like the Engelbornes,” said Raphael. 
dpol dpole starts out as a fish “ What did he say ¢” 
; dia we and winds up with “The Engelbornes are a race beloved 
wi carnivorous. There is an in- by God.” 
i ‘mediate stage in which it feeds on its Allegra heaved a sigh. “Whom Ik 
vn obsolescent tail. You and I have loveth He chastiseth. Are they not in 
‘ his draggle of early ideals behind us, credible? In their place I should feel 
nd not il we devour our past can we like Job’s wife.” 
: ecome carnivorous.” “That is exactly what I felt for a mo 


was always carnivorous.” 


| t is pure wifely pre judice. But 
1 knew 1 was the ‘ great blond 
1 east’ of Nietzsche, why did you marry a 
in so much younger than yourself ?”’ 
es; he is B.c. You are A.p., and very 
te A.D. | thousand vears Is re ally too 


reat a disparity between man and wife. 


No wonder you are unhappy. But I am 
keeping you fre your duties, am I not? 
P] o the poor thirteenth century in the 


sneer at 
Why, I had two 


in Orvieto cathedral” 


nust not 
‘Sneer at St. Kit! 


1 
ndles t tor her 


object if she knew, 


he s ecked Protestant. But it pleased 
! priest untae it pleased me, White 
undles burning it seems such a beau- 
iful svmbol. My mother used to light 

white candles on Friday night She 


practised her Judaism, you know. It 


ment this afternoon. But that is becaus: 


we are faithless. We are like tramps out 
of work. Margaret is the amateur tramp.” 
“1 do not follow you.” 
Haven't the plague ot 
books and articles written by journalist- 
the 


mendicants 


you noticed 
on sensations 
and They 
across England, or even from New York 
to 


intent gauging 


tramps mouch 
Frisco, without a copper, so as to know 
how it feels to be friendless, foodless, and 
to be on th 
brink of But the ex 
periment is absurd. The gentleman tramp 


how it feels 


dying from hunger. 


re votless, even 


knows he can never quite fall over the 
brink. However he juggles with him- 
self, he knows in the far back of his be 
ing he has only to telegraph to his father, 
his editor, his bankers, and that wee bit 
of consciousness makes all the difference. 
So it is with Margaret and Kit. Hungry 
and tramps, they know Roths 
child is behind them. In short—there is 
alwavs God.” 


footsore 


ere 
ase 
“You! 

“Ye. Kit nicht 

: 


But even the son of 
na Sabachthant. 


That is the finest touch in 
said Raphael 


Dominick. 


CHAPTER XV. 


ALLEGRA and Raphael met several times 
Margaret's flat: for though they had 
positive appointment, not to meet 
uld have been a disappointment Mar- 
‘et continued to fad away, and Raph- 
i to remonstrate violently with 
her dissipation of her strength in a 
undred and one passionate labors and 
ravers for others, Economize yow 
oodness: it will las longer and do 
ore.” To which she would retort: 
One might spare one’s self and still die, 


if then What vain remorss 


o, would sometimes lunch with her, just 
see that she ate, for when left to her- 


her meals were mere 


bird-] 
| 


ne square meal satistied two « 


a 


ere Was nothing to be done but wait the 
sue in the ghastly race, and hope that 


Margaret would survive her sister and 
en be not too far gone for recupera- 
Margaret herself never complain- 


d. To ery “ Oh” before a servant would 


undignitied, before an 
Shx« 


lave been 


was always unrutiied and 


veet in a flowing th a spray 
at her aching breast. Once she 
was Oak-Appl 


yearned for 


Pownh, W 
blossom 
ore a sprig of oak, for 
Day, and her heart 
“stuarts. 

Pont turned up one day when she had 
Allegra 
vas conducted to the same 
Allegra was glad 
there to help her bear the meeting, which 
brought 
trons, and to relieve her of 


left Raphael and together and 


room by the 
maid. Raphael was 
up so many poignant recollec- 
making con- 
She was 
the Frau 
Professorin, lest pain lurked for him in 
But Pont inquired 
after her own consort. 


versation with the poor wretch. 


afraid even to inquire after 


the question. re- 


spectfully and 
was accorded a conventional answer. 
“Well, I’ve been reading that MS. of 
vours,” broke in Raphael in no tone of 
irony. “ Almost thou persuadest me, Pont, 
Pontist, 
Spencerian evolutionism that has cran 


to be a and drop all this crude 


late. 


ed and dominated my thinking of 
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“ Nicht wahr?” said the delighted Pro- 
fessor. “ These E lishmen, they cannot 
think. And you will tind me a publ (’ 

“Not while the war is on, I fear, 


laughed Raphael. ‘“ These Englishmen, 


they cannot think—of more than one 
thing at a time. But even in peace-time, 
Phi sophy he s} ok his head. 


myself for tifty 
printers.’ 


many 


R: impulse ot 


27 to otter the tiftvy pounds. 
‘But that would not help vou to live. 
And such, | understand, is your curious 


vs this dreadtul aiternative 
shall ome live or al e's ideas ¢” 


It’s a sad world for the 


thinker, 1] 


But the Bread-and-Butter con- 
cep eh ¢” 

“Tf I could open a sanatorium, 
should make my fortune. | have a new 


ice a, picked up in this | " 
“Miss Engelborne should have a per- 


centage, then. 


*“Sanatoriums are collections of crip- 
ples and consumptives. The patients ra- 
diate health, depress one another to 
death. In my sanitorium half the resi- 
dents would be cheerful yvoung gentlemen 


and pre ttv girls, radiatin health. These 


i 
salary and boar 


would vet 1 and lodg- 
ing. It would provide a new profession 
for women—” 


“And for younger sons of the aristoc- 
racy,” 
Sanatorium, and charge 
] up 


could only get 
up all over England 


laughed Raphae 

the Sunny 
high fees. If ] 
We 


hav, 


should eall it Society 
could 
all 


a syndicate. 


over Europe. There are millions in 


leparted, with a sovereign from Al- 


pending operations. Ultimately a 


job was found for the Professor, needless 
the tireless and ingenious Mar- 
The 


and Crown in 


to say by 
of (‘ross 
Miranda 
a provincial tour, 


continued failure 
London 


to take it out on 


garet. 
induced 
Grrey 
and with the same reliance on provincia 
the 


acting-mana- 


ignorance she was persuaded to take 


Professor in her train as 


do you understand the duties of 


acting-manager?¢’ Raphael asked him in 


amusement. 


“ Certainly. has only to work 


He 
i. 4 


calls, to drink with the loeal journalists, 


up 


THE MANTLE 
MODERN LOVE. 
could get it s uy 
pounds. I know so _—_—< 
des 
= bot 
a 
set 
Pont 
rey 
rer. 
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and to help them with their criticisms,” 


said the Professor quite seriously. He 


mors of dishonest 

One day the sky was so blue that Al- 
legra dismissed her carriage let 
Raphael walk homewards with her. But 
they found it unexpectedly windy, and 
Allegra was depressed by the troops of 
school-children just let loose from school, 
cheering boys and girls, who waved tlags 
and carried a boy in an ambulance with 
a grewsome red stained bandage across 
his forehead; thus far-reaching were the 
new milit iy influences set loose by the 
swarm of war-pictures. 

* The Cornucopia would fare ill in this 
generation,” she said, with a sigh. 

‘Oh, Pont would have made it bluggey, 

ilugginess was in fashion. All the 
children’s papers run blood to-day. <A 
war isn’t all waste, vou see, as your fa- 
ther thought. He forgot to count emo- 
tions and excitements, the boons to thea 
tres and music-halls, the patriotic Ssup- 
pers after the play, the immense and uni- 
versal thrill of the yreat war-serial, to 
be continued in our next edition.” 

“You are a mocking fiend.” 

sober calculating machine. We 
cannot go on without excitement. Lite is 
a dull business. Seventy vears is a long 
time to go on dressing and undressing 
one’s self. Married people put it down to 
matrimony, and the unmarried to celib 
acy, but it’s life itself. Your father used 
to say, why spend money on the Lord 
Mavyor’s Show, when so many are starv- 
ing? Lowes a starving boy, but tell vou 
the Lord Mevor’s Show was worth more 
to me than ten dinners.” 

That was romantic, artistic. But 
this is brutal.” 

The brute feels dim great things. 
Think in how many dull villages one- 
legged veterans will tell the tale. These 

wewaving children are thinking less of 
themselves than are the Countesses ot 
your War lund fableaux vivants,anxious 


bear.” 

“LT know. Disgusting.” 

“Why? Mere healthy egotism. ‘Tis 
self-love that makes the world go round. 
I, the latter-day fly on the wheel, sit and 
wonder why it goes round. Life has only 


the meaning we put into it.” 


“ No, no,” she cried, struggling des 
perately against the obsession of his dia 
bolical tolerance; “there is larg: 
meaning outside of us.” 

“ What is it 2” 

* Progress.” 

‘You are your father’s daughter—and 
a child of the Great Exhibition. I se 
only change,and plus ca change, plus ¢' 
la mem chose.” Some scraps of news 
paper blew about frenziedly in the wind 
“Ah, there vou have an image of life 
the whirl of dirty paper in the wind—a 
futile pother informed by apparent sig 
nificance see how passionately the piece : 
chase one another. The torn sentences 
printed on them only add to the ironic 
meaninglessness.” A horse bolted, fright 
ened by one of the scraps, and Raphael 
by making a dart was just able to pull 
out of the way the rear child of the mili 
tary procession. 

“You deny Progress,” said Allegra, qui 
etly, “ yet vou preach the Beyond-Man.” 

“Tle is in a minority of one at the 
time. Androcles relieves the lion, but the 
thorn goes toward his crown.” 

“Truth will prevail,” she said passion 
ately. 

“Only crucified Truth can eonquer. 
The allegory was profound.” He laughed 
sardonically. “ It is time the nineteenth 
century dropped the shallow optimism of 
the eighteenth.” 

“T thought you approved of the eigh 
teenth century.” 

“In a way. It was the century when 
the superticially true displaced the pro- 
foundly false. Fizzy is the typieal eigh 
teenth century. In his rage against the 
corruptions of creeds, he forgets that 
man is born to faith as the sparks fly up- 
ward. Nor in his contempt for humanity’s 
self-contradictions does he see that man- 
kind must stand on contradictory ideals, 
and that his own legs are like the legs of 
t a hundred and sixty degrees. 


a compass i 
A pure ideal is like pure aleohol—a poi- 
son. Two contradictory ideals mixed are 
a vivifying potion. War itself we carry 
on with the punetilious etiquette of civ- 
ilization, the Red Cross follows the red 
sword. Did vou ever notice in Margaret’s 
armory the great stone clubs used by the 
Plantagenet Bishops?” 

“T’ve noticed stone elubs—I thought 
they were savage.” 


hy i 
4 
, 
e ba Ley 


MANTLE 


THE 


“So they were. They were anticipated 


e Lake-Dwellers. But they were re- 


th 

vented to enable Bishops to tight with- 
using steel.” 
But why 

“ A Gospel text was tortured to prove 


A bashed 


mustn't shed bl 


eeds, I believe, but they did ot 

ire too anxiously. It s really our 
to see mankind strai hg its leg- 
uscles apart on slippery standing places 


s hypocritically, though Hallam says 
re, the Greek Church re juired the 
stration of a canonieal penance om 
ery soldier who had shed the enemv’s 
d. Origen and Tertullian admitted 
at Christianity and War were incon- 
stent. The Crusades were really due 
the vietory of the Moham) iedan ideal 
Church militant. ‘ Our only Chris- 
n’ is herself an eclectic. From Chris 
tv she gets only her genius for love 
d self-sacrifice, but her gospel of war 
aristocracy comes trom Feudal Chiv- 
rv, and her taste for writing and read- 


beautiful stories and having be 


niture is the mark of the Creek. From 
hemia comes her charming cam 


"1e. Had she been any of these 


isolation, she would have een mon- 
osity—like the latter-day Tolst: 
s she comes as near perfection as hu- 


nity may.” 


‘She is an angel, and I thin 
love with her.” 

“ Perhaps I am.” 

“Ts she the Beyond-Woman 2” 
“ No: she ot the 


( 


IS Just the best past 


hristian without eant, a Bohemian 


thout vice, a patrician without arro 


“ Then I prefer the woman of the p: 
“T pre the 
“ Who is the woman of 


f woman of the 


er 


“1I¢ But [ am as old-fashioned as pos- 
ble.” 
* Only in the old fashion of beauty and 


But Tact life through 


eyes.” 


oodne Ss. you 
ur own 
‘You 
“ No 

lreams, 


| reported that famous speech at Mid- 


just said through my father’s.” 
his are still dazzled by his own 


I remember being struck, when 


stoke, by his beautiful image of Peace. 
He looked forward to the day when the 


would webs the 


acr 


its 


spin 


spider 
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cannon’s m uth. but why is the spider 
spinning its web’ To ecateh the fl 
Phat cannon’s mouth will still b 
theatre of war. Nature has woven lif 
tf war and love We have no opt 
You and I may suffer from hyperesth 
sia, due to the shrivelling up of our tieh 
ne imstinets, but we do not blink the 
act ti vhere interests clash, war must 
be.” 

“With thie lower creatures ye rhaps: 
not with men.” 

I thought I convineed you that most 
men were lower creatures.” 

‘At the time. Later, I thought suel 
reasoning would justify slavery as against 
the human brotherhood.” 

* Fine words don’t alter facts Is the 
freed slave the equal of the hite man? 
Have vou neve r heard of th colored ears 
n the Southern States ¢ | Wanted to 


travel in one when I was there, thinking 
wouldn’t matter as I wasn’t a Chris 
tian, but they wouldn’t let me.” 


“Then vou approve of sweeping away 


the Novabarbese,”’ she said, \ ith a swil 


feminine Jump. 


T+ 
i 


he 


tbarbe sf probably swept awa 


my business, 


“The Nov: 


i¢ 


SOTIE the r B rbese. 
But didn’t you say you gave up 

brilliant future rather than support Bag- 
ell 7” she nswered hotly. 

“That ¢s my business.” lle was 
provoking. 

“ Tlow do vou mean? 

a lo be the tool of Bagnel] and h 
Jews! To do the dirty work of civiliz 

on 


* Just now vou had a Jewish sneer at 


Christians, now you are anti-Semi 


utelligent Jews are anti-Semit 


and all unintelligent Christians.” 


She could not help smiling. “T 
nore I see of you, the less I know 
vou.’ 


He 


his stick 


held up the many-headed pommel 
in silent reminder. 

She laughed outright, and touched o 
“What d 


anvhow ?” 


the earved ivory heads. 
that one think of the war, 
“That eanny old chap ¢ He says, “ 
is a traders’ war.’ ” 
Mr. Fitzwinter says. T 


follows trade.” 


he it 


“That’s what 
4 


“ But says sneeringly, endor 


said coolly. 


Is 


t 


es 


ot 


of 


he 


It 


at 


st.” ic.” 
Ll 
he 
= 
~ 
| 
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the Continental view of British hypoe- 
risy. Whereas here is just the proot of 
John Bull’s sincerity. Unlike Russia or 
Germany, he has no conscious scheme of 
mperial expansion. Ile has no general 
concentions at all. And just as his * Free- 
dom broadens slowly down from prece- 
dent to precedent,’ so his Empire broad- 
ens slowly down from accident to acci- 
dent. Adventurers and traders have 
built it up—East India Companies, Brit- 
sh Fur Companies, British West Nova- 
barba Companies. He blundered into 
Australia as he blundered out of Amer- 
ica.” 

‘Father says our Empire will end like 
Rome's.” 

“No: it is not founded on military 
force, nor therefore mortal. It repre- 
ents the unconscious expansion ot the 
Anglo-Saxon race, the overwelling of its 
energies. England never advances any- 
where till she is already there. The 
Foreign Office accepts each new posses- 
sion under protest, and if she registers 
them with blood, it is under compulsion.” 

“Then you admit we don’t aim at 
spreading civilization.” 

“ That is the poetical veil necessary for 
the plain citizen at home. John Bull on 
his island never even sees the people he 
oppresses or the campaigns he conducts. 
It all comes to him idealized, almost as 
art. Ile truly believes he is spreading 
righteousness and the best, hay, the only 
possible, Constitution. Hence an unjust 
war produces as great a moral glow as a 
just, much as a false coin does the work 
of a true one, so long as everybody is 
taken in. But the puzzled Continent 
talks of pertidious Albion.” 

* But my husband is aware the coin is 
false.” 

* Who knows ?” 

Again he angered her. “ But he was 
to be Broser the Peace-Maker.” 

*“ Blessed are the peace-makers, for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven. But 
not the kingdom of earth. Your husband 
agrees with Spinoza: destroy whatever 
impedes your development. Would you 
were a Spinozist, too!” 


“But IT thought Spinoza was a sort of 


Christ. 
“ Only in conduct, not in thought. Be- 


lieve me, Broser is not so black as you 


paint him. I told you women always 


idealize—for good or ill. I eatch euriou 
twists in him—yearnings to do big thing 
for the masses. If Nature has given h 
a thick skin, it is because she intends hi: 
for tough work.” 

“You will persuade me out of n 
senses. You shamelessly argue that Mig! 
is Right.” 

“Ah, that is this fellow.” He pointe 
to a more truculent he ad, like a gargo 
* But Might and Right are not such oj 
posites. Right is Might anyhow. Bu 
Might involves Right, too. Might 
weakness unless morally federated. 
cannot empty Might of morality. Go 
is not on the side of the biggest bat 
talions, unless they are faithful to on 
another and obedient to their generals 
And since there will always be big bat 
talions, is it not better that. like the o 
Llebre ws, they should think God on the 
side ¢” 

= Yes, but the old Ilebrews hy 
prophets who reminded them of the 
backsliding. The new national propli 
simply flatters his people.” 

But not only the new. Virgil flatters 
the Romans as much as Victor Hugo tli 
French. The Jews are the only peopl 


whose literature is one long denunciatio: 

of themselves, and who of these inspired 

libels made their liturgy. True,” he 
added musingly, “it became the worship 
of the letter. But what a letter!” 

“Well, but in the modern world, wit! 
all these self-flattering nations, each try 
ing to push its own wares, material and 
spiritual, which are we really to believ 
has the divine mission ?” 

“T refer you to Nathan der Weise and 

Lessing’s fable of the rings.” 

“You mean, whichever in practic 
makes most for righteousness.” 

* Precisely. Do you know Wordsworth’ 
lines: 

* England, all nations in this charge agree 
But worse, more ignorant in love and hate 
Far—far more abject is thine Enemy. 
Therefore the wise pray for thee, thoug! 

the freight 

Of thy offences be a heavy weight 

O grief that best hopes rest all 

with thee.” 

* But you don’t care about righteous 
ness.” 

“Tt is one ideal; there are others. But 
it is the one that religion must concen 
trate on, because the others can_ take 


4 
5 
1 


care of themselves. You enjoin upon a 
woman to go to church, but not to wear a 
pretty bonnet. Personally, I agree with 
Victor Hugo. Paris is Jerusalem. It is 
the one self-conscious city. London—like 
the British Empire—is an aggregate of 
accidents, sprawled out by speculative 
builders, to the destruction of old-world 
vardens.” 

“ Yes—here Iam at home. A thousand 
1 year rent, and not even a tree!” 

“And this is the civilization we would 
spread! Our ships go everywhere and 
irrive nowhere.” 

He would not go in, and they did not 


meet at the flat for a week. But her next 
vreeting of him was excited. 
“ Have you seen the Quarterly? The 


article on your work!” 
“Has Margaret been buying the Quar- 


terly? What waste! I never read criti- 
cism. Criticism is absurd. The critic 
cudgels me, I eudgel him. Only Time 


‘an show which rod is Moses’s—to swal- 
low up the other.” 

“But he doesn’t cudgel—he crowns! 
He says you are truly a Poet.” 


The word 
Poet, she found to her surprise, still 
trembled with undertones, 
with lights. 

He quoted: 


shimmered 


“Last stage of all, 
To hear the world applaud the hollow ghost 
That blamed the living man.” 


Sut nob uly ever blamed you.” 

How do you know that?” 

You told me your life.” 

Yes—as one shows a railway tour on 
i I had to sit in the slow train- 
third-class—with the stuffy snuffy peo- 
ple, and endure the endless crawl and 
choke in the long tunnels. You 
all in a whisk. No, no one will ever real- 
ly know my life—least of all a woman.” 

“But you have come out of the tun- 
nels—the sunlight of immortality is shin- 
ing on you.” 

“True. That means some money. The 
advantage of writing immortal works is 
that they last at least your own lifetime. 
Otherwise—to be one of the D’s in a Bi- 
ographical Dictionary, sandwiched be- 
tween a twelfth-century saint and a twen- 
ty-fifth-century aeronaut! Oh, I am sick 
of the little people who compile the big 
dictionaries. Let 


“ 


“ 


map. 


see it 


The ants are wiser. 


us endure and die in silence.” 
82 
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“Is there nothing that could make you 
happy 

“ Nothing: save the repopulation of the 
planet.” 

“ By whom ?” 

* By people I could live among.” 
By Beyond-Men? But then 
would have nobody to despise !” 

“ Ah, you despise me for despising.” 

“T think you might put a little more 
love into your —and forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” 

“In short 

This time 


she cried desperately. 


you 


contempt 


I am a prig.” 
she was desperate. “ Yes!” 
Ile over took her hands. 
* And yphet! Confess that, too.” 
They laughed and looked into each oth- 
So 
a little more love into my 


came and 


a pr 


er’s eyes, and his grasp tightened. 
I am to put 
contempt.” 

“IT don’t say into your contempt for 
me,” she said, smiling, and trying to re- 
lease her hands. 

“Forgive me,” he said, loosing them, 
“T know not what I do.” 

“What you to sit down 
instantly and read the article,” she said 
sternly. 

He took the Quarterly. “TI dare say T 
should have read it when you were gone,” 


are to do is 


he said. 
CHAPTER XVI. 


OLD COMRADES, 


Ir was the greatest night-of Broser’s 
life. The Opposition had tried to turn 
out the Government on its War Poliey, 
but Broser was a Parliamentary 
cricketer—a hard hitter and a_ terribly 
twisty bowler—and to-night he had scored 
his century not out, against the nastiest 
balls. In the rival House the poor old 
Earl of Yeoford had made a duck’s egg. 
The original British West Novabarba 
Company had been swallowed up by the 
Government and the district turned into 
a Crown Colony, but the rest of the un- 
happy country was given over—as 


great 


Bro- 
ser put it—“ to companies and quarrels.” 
Annexation was pacification, he said, and 
the House had applauded, and the Prince, 
listening, had applauded, as all England 
and all the Empire would applaud _to- 
All, that is, except the small 
minority who shared the opinions of Al- 
legra or the prejudices of the Duchess 
of Dalesbury. The Sermon on the Mount 


morrow. 


| 
| 
t 
aut 
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he had repudiated with aplomb. “I 


agree with Lord Lyndhurst,” he said, 
shrewdly endorsing an aristocrat’s bill: 
To turn the other cheek is unworthy of 


a great nation. Ile had on a prior oecca- 


sion endorsed Lord Palmerston’s, “ Man 


is a fighting animal.” And this breezy 
fearlessness, so sensitively in tune with 
the temper of the day, was fast making 


The British 
working-man, years 
had plunged into 

reading history and debating in his elubs, 
the 


the idol of Britain. 


who 


Brose r 
twenty before 
feverishly polities, 


working-man who had assembled in 


his thousands to cheer “ Fighting Bob’s ” 
] was now the devotee of 


republicanism, 
athleticism and sport. Even the thinking 
had been undermined by several 


] 
Classes 


decades of Darwinism. Britain would be 


safe under “ Fighting Bob,” it was felt. 
Ile might have changed his coat, but he 
take it off. No 


tal nonsense, no wishy- 
blow. straight 


was always ready to 
damned sentime hn 
washy diplomacy, but a 
from the 
What wonder 
trod on air, if he felt himself a storehouse 
eit 


shirt sleeve. 


if Broser’s square boots 


ctrie energy, wires radiating from 
ion, charged with his 
The administration of his depart- 


him in every direct 

] 
will! 
ment, the patronage aft his command, 


provided countless channels for the pas- 


And from all parts of 
I 


sare of his foree. 
the world lett 
the 


reached 


ers and eables came to him, 


and the earth 
the 
moved 


through the scenes of daily life and social 


men of 
to him 
Supremely self-centred, he 


other great 
out 


antenne across 


seas. 


diversion with complacent condescension, 
distributed his and 


patronage, 


smiles as so 
the 
great actor who enters to musie and goes 
out to applause. 

But as he trod the 
night, walking home 


words 
became 


many pieces of 


silent streets 
alone to quell his 
cerebral excitement and give himself a 
the 
Technical ne- 
cessities had kept him till the House rose, 


to- 


chanee of sleep, the springiness of 
victor’s step was not his. 


and in this supreme moment of triumph 
the ery of “ Who goes home?” struck jar- 
What 
In the cool night 
air, under a sky of cloud-tangled stars, 
he remembered his long-lost Susannah; 
heard erv: “I should have 
liked to see you Prime Minister, Bob.” 


ring notes from his tense nerves. 
home had he to go to? 


her heart 
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Ah, how she would have twined warm 
arms around him, sobbed with joy and 
pride, while this intellectual iceberg of 
an Allegra radiated airs of 
scorn and hauteur, unmoved by all his 
Why had she not been in 
the Gallery to-night to his great 
speech? They could have driven hon: 
together, nestling cozily. Curse her, sh« 
took after her mother. Marshmont’s 
wife was a bad example. He might hay 
known it was in the blood. They thought 


these 


freezing 


achievements. 


hea r 


only of themselves, hysterical 
the great causes inear- 
nated in their husbands. But he would 
be revenged upon her, he would no longer 


live this loveless life. 


minxes, never of 


His faney lingered 
on facile possibilities. 

He digressed to Westminster Bridge to 
calm himself by the contemplation of th 
river with its wonderful twinkling 
reaches. As he turned back he was con- 
his, and 
After some moments 
sure he followed. His 
heart beat quickly. A vague apprehen- 
sion of assassination gave the last touch 
This Nova- 
He 


Hle grasped 


scious of a shadow crossing 
started nervously. 


he became was 


to his sense of importance. 
barbese war touched many interests. 
must really be more eareful. 
his stick tighter and turned suddenly. 

“What the devil are you following me 
for ?” 

The white-bearded tramp jumped back. 

* Don’t you know me, Mr. Broser?” he 
said whiningly. “ Professor Pont.” 

“ Professor Pont!’ Contempt and re- 
were mingled in the 
man’s laugh, as by the light of a street 
lamp he beheld the unreverend white- 
bearded figure. 


assurance states- 


“T’ve called on you many a time: but 
they never would let me into the lobby or 
through your hall door. You might have 
answered my letters.” 

“Did you write to me?” 

‘Tlalf a dozen times.” 

“ My did not mention it. 
Begging-letters are not passed on to me.” 

“ Tlow do you know they were begging- 
letters?” Pont murmured. 


secretary 


“T begged the question,” said Broser, 


with one of his neat Parliamentary repar- 
tees. 

“ Your old insight has not deserted you. 
I was touring with a theatrical company 
and improving the business every night, 
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but the stage-manager grew jealous of 
me. Look how I am shivering—without 
an overcoat.” 
“Summer is upon us,” said Broser 
cheerfully. 
“You might help an old chum.” 


“You have the impudence to eall me a 


chum! You, a man who has been in 
prison.” 
“IT have been out of prison quite a 


time now,” he replied humbly. 

“So I see—by the way your hair has 
grown again. But as you make your bed, 
my man, so you must lie on it.” 

“And who death- 
that 
was 


made your wife’s 
bed —that I lifted her to lie 
night!” Pont shouted angrily. 
vou that killed her.” 
“You scoundrel! 
criminal liar! 
after your old prison quarters.” 
raised his 
stinct. 
“You don’t frighten me. Unless you 
recognize our old friendship, U'll write 
up the whole story in the papers.” 
“You!” Broser laughed. “ Who would 


publish your vaporings ?” 


on 


“Tt 


You low malicious 
I see you are hankering 
Broser 
outraged in in- 


stick, every 


“ There’s many a paper that would be 
glad to see you fall. Nicht wahr?” 
“ Ha! policeman.” 

Broser moved forwards. 


There’s a And 

*“ And the history of your second mar- 
riage—a boon for the society journals. 
What ?” 

Broser paused, startled. 
ble any one had an inkling of 
mestie secrets ? 

“Aha! I warned you against that lit- 
tle Allegra. Who was it, told 
used to eall her Alligator?’ 

Broser caught him by the throat. “ How 
dare you? 


Was it possi- 
his do- 


you me, 


low dare you mention my 
You scum, you foul-mouth- 
ed blackguard, who never knew what the 
word wife means!” 
“Let 


wife’s name? 


go. gasped the Professor. 


me 
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“The policeman is turning his fantern 
on you.” 
It was true, and in this ridiculous sit- 
uation Broser loosed his bull-dog grip. 
“Give me fifty pounds and I'll save 
you from a seandal, before it leaks out.” 
“Pooh! What 


me from?” 


scandal can you save 

Pont looked mischievous meanings. "3 
have told you more than I should without 
a fee.” 

Venomous thoughts darted, poisonous, 
through Broser’s veins. But all he said 
calmly was, “ You know the sentence for 
blackmailing.” 

“Only fifty The day 
come when you will wish you had e 
me 


will 


iven 


pounds. 


a thousand.” 
“T never pay blackmail.” 
“Then make 


fessor eagerly. 


said the Pro- 


me that a 


me a bet,” 
Bet 
person will not be found at a certain ad- 


certain 
dress next Tuesday afternoon. If she— 
if the person is there, you pay me fifty 
pounds.” 

“And if vou lose!” 
ingly. 


said Broser mock- 
But inwardly he was on fire with 

He had no doubt who 
and what the address— 
had he not seen it on a eard in Orvieto? 
ll tumult of mind, he 
was pleased with himself at outwitting 
the Professor. 

* Good-night, 
Welshing. Our 
gambling as much as to blackmailing.” 


rage and shame. 
was the pe 


‘rson 


- and amid a his 


of 
to 


Pr 


dear 
policeman 


my 


objects 


“ Five pounds!” eried Pont desperately. 

* No; but you may call me that hansom 
and I'll give you sixpence.” 
Otto Pont ealled 


som and pocketed the sixpence. 


the han- 


> 
I roressor 


The man who drove off was, however, 
the unhappier of the two. He who had 
been so true, so faithful, so long-suffer- 


ing! This was his reward! To be 


stabbed in the hour of his triumph! 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THE 


O understand the present uprising in 
ich has startled the whole 
its suddenness 


and atrocities, it is hecessary to recall the 


China, wl 


ilized world by 


history of foreign intercourse with China. 


This sudden ebullition of hatred and op- 
position is not of recent growth. The 
fact is that while necessity has compelled 


acquic scence in the presence of foreigners 


in their country, they have never been 


welcomed or understood by the Chinese 


Suspicion of motives of foreigners 
has been present from the beginning. To 
call this Boxer movement simply opposi- 
tion to the missionary and his work is no 
more true than to say it was an expression 
ot hatred to the merehant or the diplomat 
as such. the Westerner 
has been to the thought of the Chinese, 


For a cent ury 


Ope nly ¢ xpresse d or not, a “ foreign devil,” 


whether missionary, merchant, or ambas- 


sador. In general terms, therefore, the 


grounds of this opposition and hatred 
must be sought in the prevailing opinion 
of all classes of Chinese that foreigners 
desire to eventually seize upon their 


has not been dissi- 
the 


ssionaries especially as 


territory—which view 


pated by events—in 
trade, 
the 


their designs upon the 


recent opium 
and in mi 
suspected emissaric ~ of foreigners in 


In this 
the pride, conceit, and igno- 


country. 
connection 
rance of the Chinese themselves must not 
be overlooked as important elements in 
the problem. 

China 


among 


occupies a unique position 
the world. 
times she was almost perf etly 


the 


the great nations of 
In ancient 
isolated from Western world by nat- 
On the 
are almost impassable moun- 
cutting off inter- 
course from that direction: and. before 
the days of 
and perilous journey by sea was almost as 
effective a barrier ITere, 
practically walled in from the remainder 
of the world, rose the 


ural and artificial barriers. west- 


ern bord 
tain ranges effectually 
steam and electricity, the lone 


from the east. 


Chinese Empire, 
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vith a country so well endowed by natur 
as to be capable of supplying everything 
needed for the development of a gre; 


nation. In her seclusion all the kno 


ledge either her rulers or people possessed 
of the outside world was derived fr 

occasional conflicts with the small tribes 
these 


sufficiently prolonged or extensive to give 


near her borders, but were never 


any correct information of the ere 


western world, nor to develop anything 
like a warlike spirit in her people. So il 
the surrounding 1 
tions when compared with their own 


significant seemed 


empire that the Chinese very natura 
thought of themselves as, and ealled 
themselves, the “ Middle Kingdom.” 


With no entanglements with foreign na- 
tions, the local rebellions, though frequent 
did not greatly hinder the ordinary pri 

ress of affairs, and the mass of the pe ople 
were not seriously disturbed in their pu 
suit of the peaceful arts, of literature, a1 
the development of their system of go 


ernment. 
world 


In the whole history of th 
no other nation had 
wide and productive territory so complet: 
ly separated 


such 


ever 


influences, 
with so long and uninterrupted oppo: 


from external 


tunity for the development of her pecu! 
Under 


ihese circumstances the Chinese peopl 


lar institutions and civilization. 


became perfectly satisfied with themselves 
and their attainments, and the conditions 
in which they lived. The result was th 
growth and cultivation, through a lor 
suecession of g¢ nerations, of an intoler 
ant pride and an arrogant conceit that 
have been a greater barrier to their prog- 
ress than the ocean and mountains wer 
to intercourse with the ancient world. 
After this almost unin- 
terrupted seclusion the time of transition 


centuries of 


came. A small cloud may sometimes bh 


seen rising out of a serene sky in the 
west. At first it attracts but little atten- 
tion because of its seeming insignifi- 


cance, but it may be the messenger that 
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precedes the refreshing shower that brings 
vegetation out of the parched ground and 
fills the land with plenty; or it may indi- 
the gathering of the that 
sweeps over the country with irresistible 


cate storm 
So it was when years ago a little 
company of traders them- 
selves in Canton. Their presence was a 


fury. 
established 

matter of comparative indifference. They 
were considered representatives ot the 
outer barbarians seeking to better their 
condition out of the wealth of China, and 
so long as they conformed to the laws of 
the country they were suffered to remain. 
Phe self-sutiicieney, pride, and arrogance 
f the literati and rulers blinded them to 
the fact that possibly the coming of these 
foreigners might become a great blessing 
Instead 


weleomed, and an effort 


of being 


to their own people. 


being made t 


) 
profit by the new methods and energy of 
these strangers, they were regarded with 
suspicion; and every occasion was taken 
to interfere with freedom of 
tivity and the development of eommer- 
cial and political relations which might 
The 


result of the adoption at that time of a 


their 


ac- 


have been mutually advantageous. 


more enlightened and liberal policy would 
have been that China to-day would be 
among the most powerful and prosperous 
of the nations—although it must be ad- 
mitted that the selfish and illiberal con- 
duet of the East India Company was not 
such as to allay the fears and inspire the 
confidence of the Chinese. 

Ignorant opposition finally brought on 
the storm, and war for the first time re- 
vealed the mighty power that lay con- 
cealed somewhere among the far-distant 
whence these came. 
When the clouds cleared away, Canton, 
Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo, and Shanghai 
were declared open ports, where foreigners 
could with of 
residence and trade secured by treaty, 
while the island of Hongkong permanent- 
ly became a British possession—the be- 
ginning of the of Chinese 
The energy of the Occident 
had come into collision with the inertia 
of the Orient, and a new relationship and 
adjustment was to be the inevitable re- 
sult, though, because of the vastness of 
the materials affected, the 
must be slow in the beginning. 


lations foreigners 


enter certain privileges 


alienation 
territory. 


movement 


In less than twenty years the storm 
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again swept over the empire, and Peking 
was taken the allied armies. New 
treaties made, and thirteen more 
cities were thrown open to foreign trade. 


by 
were 


extending along the coast 
Tientsin, and 
Hankow. Gradually these places were 
occupied by 


trom Canton to 


up the Yangtze as far as 


foreigners from the vari 
the West, and by 
and 
course friendly 
the contact ot 


hations of better ae- 


quaintance more inter- 
relations increased, and 


Western 


recognized as a permanent factor of the 


extensive 


nations became 
empire; and whether this factor was wel- 
ot the the 
Chinese statesmen thought it the proper 
policy to whatever the 
situation offered to China. 


comed or not, some wisest of 


seek advantage 

The long-suspected plans of foreigners 
now rapidly developed. The war with 
France resulted in the loss to China of 


‘Tonkin. Later came the Japane se war, 


and additional loss of territory. Japan 
secured Formosa, but, owing to the com- 
bined action of three great European 


powers, had to relinquish her claim upon 
Manchuria, while China had to increase 
her indemnity to Japan by thirty million 
taels for the 
Port 
China’s weak- 
of valuable 
alarmingly frequent. 
The Germans s« ized Kiaochow, the Eng- 
lish Wei -hai-wei, and 
concessions the mainland 
The French occupied Lunge- 


the rec ssion, only to see 
province, including the fortress of 
Arthur, seized by Russia. 
was revealed, and loss 


Less 
territory became 
later extensive 
on opposite 
Hongkong. 
chow in the south, and frequent demands 
have been made since. Besides this seiz- 
ure of strategie portions of Chinese terri- 
tory by foreign governments, the peri- 
odieals of the West have constantly pub- 
lished articles seriously outlining schemes 
for the complete dismemberment of the 
empire. Russia is to the north, 
Germany the province of Shantung. Eng- 


have 


land the rich and populous valley of the 
Yangtze, France the three great southern 
provinces; Japan, they allege, is to ae- 
quire Fukien, and other nations whatever 
might be left. All of this diseussion is 
translated, and finds its way to the rulers 


of China, and only serves to augment the 


long-cherished hatred against the nations 
who deliberately plan to take their coun- 
try away from them. 

Nor can the foreign merchant escape 
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the responsibility of a full share of the 


opposition that has always existed in 
China. It should be remembered that 
sometimes trade becomes only another 


name for greed, which ignores every moral 


consideration and high principle’ of 
except the one controlling 
“ Protit and Hence it 


sometimes becomes necessary for nations, 


civilization, 
item of Loss.” 
in the exercise of their sovereign rights, 
to enact prohibitory laws for the protee- 
tion of The 

brings in 


their people. 
civilization its train 
that its benefits. 
For instance, the advance of our civiliza- 


advance of 
often 
evils counterbalance 
tion into the Philippines, which has car- 
ried with it the American saloon with all 
its attendant drunkenness and crime, has 
not unmixed with evil. 
that “the inferior 
races must disappear before the advance 


been a blessing 


It is a trite saying 


of the superior,” but it always appears 
that those nations which have the power 
to advance consider themselves the supe- 
rior And yet may we not believe 
that the highest type of civilization pos- 


race. 


sesses no inherent right to oppress and 
exterminate weaker nations with which 
i Neither for the 
selfish purpose of making money should 
trade 


if comes in contact? 
which is said to be the forerunner 
of ecivilization—be allowed to debauch 
and destroy the people of a nation where 
it is introduced, whether by force or by 
voluntary treaty, simply because they be- 
long to what is 
Lord Kitehener 
Soudan he 


alien race. 
that in the 
civilization, 
but would rigorously prohibit two of the 
great evils that have accompanied civili- 


termed an 
announced 


would advance 


zation into Africa, namely the slave trade 
and the rum traffic. But what of foreign 


trade in China; has it always been a 


blessing to the people? In the main it 
has been honorable and beneficial both to 


foreigner and Chinese, but how ean one 
Not- 
withstanding the repeated protests from 
the rulers in China, the trade is upheld 
sustained 
the dealing in it, 
and because it is a source of large rev- 


forget the awful curse of opium? 


and because it large 


brings 
profits to merchants 
one of the 
the world. 
one of the ablest vice- 
rovs of China, reeently wrote as follows: 


enue to the richest colony of 


highest civilized nations in 


Chang Chi-tung, 


“ Assuredly, it is not foreign intercourse 
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that is ruining China, but this dreadfu! 
poison. Oh, the grief and desolation it 
has wrought to our people! A hundred 
years ago the curse came upon us more 
blasting and deadly in its effects than 
the great Flood, or the the 
Fierce Beasts, for the waters, after nine 


Sct urge ( »f 


years, and the ravages of the man-eaters 
were confined to one place. Opium has 
spread with frightful rapidity and heart- 
rending results through the provinces. 
Millions upon millions have been struck 
down by the plague. To-day it is running 
like wild-tire. In its swift, deadly cours: 
it is spreading devastation everywhere. 
wrecking the minds, and eating away th 
strength and wealth of its victims. Ths 
ruin of the mind is the most woful ot 
its many deleterious effects. The poison 
enfeebles the will, saps the strength of the 
body, renders the consumer incapable of 
performing his regular duties, and unfit 
for travel from one place to another. It 
consumes his substance, and reduces t] 


miserable wretch to poverty, barrenness, 
and senility. Unless something is soon 
done to arrest this awful scourge in its 
devastating march, the Chinese people 
will be 


transformed into satyrs and 
devils! This is the present condition ot 
our country. The Chinese government 


formerly prohibited the use and importa 
tion of opium under penalty of death. 
but the prohibition was of no avail. In 
all her history China has never 
placed in such frightful circumstances.” 
The that has ealled 
forth this terrific arraignment, by one of 
the most enlightened and_ progressive 
statesmen in China, of one of the leading 


articles of 


been 


intense feeling 


trade legalized and enforced 
by treaty, is shared by multitudes of 
Chinese, and cannot be eliminated from 
the elements that enter into the Chinese 
estimate of foreigners. That is a condi 
tion that Lord Salisbury might take into 
consideration when exhorting missiona- 
ries “to their enthusiasm with 
Christian prudence.” 

Nor can we deny the fact that part of 
the prejudice and opposition of th 
Chinese comes from the presence of mis- 
sionaries in their country. But this is 
infinitesimally less on account of their re- 
ligious teaching, and 


temper 


educational and 


benevolent work, than because of the sus- 
picion that they are advance agents pre- 


an 
| 
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paring the people for eventual foreign 
occupation. It seems impossible for an 
ordinary Chinese to understand a pure- 
or to the 


foreigner as inspired by a genuinely al- 


ly benevolent act, interpret 
truistic motive. 

In the early years of the introduction 
Christianity by the Roman Catholies, 
churches were formed and large numbers 
The priests 


were in high favor at the court, having 


of eonverts were received. 
gained great influence largely through 
mathematieal 
knowledge. It was only after they ap- 
pealed to the Rome to 
some of their religious controversies that 


their astronomical and 


Pope in settle 
determined official opposition was shown. 
and they were driven from the country. 
(he Emperor and his advisers concluded 
that if there was a rule outside of China 
who had more authority than the rulers of 
China, in deciding questions affecting 
the welfare of their own people, they had 
better prevent the spread of such a heresy 
by expelling the missionaries. The inter- 
ference of the priests in eases of litiga- 
tion between native Christians and the 
heathen has been a constant source of 
rritation to the and 
ias tended to confirm them in their opin- 
ion that missionaries are actuated by po- 
To say that Prot- 
estant missionaries have sometimes been 


omeiais, 


Chinese 


litieal considerations. 


unwise in their dealings with the Chinese, 
and in their attitude toward 
judices and religions, is to sav they are 
not more infallible 
They have, however, always encountered 
more prejudice and opposition from the 
literati and official than 
the common people. With rare exceptions 


native pre- 


than other people. 


classes among 
the village population and farmers have 
been very friendly to missionaries, and 
trom these classes the largest number of 
On the other 
hand, the educational and medical work 
of the missionaries has often been com- 
mended in the highest official 
proclamations and imperial edicts. The 
English Premier spoke literal truth when 
he said, “ Christians are not being attack- 
ed in China because of their religion, but 
because it and nations had got 
the idea that work was a 
mere instrument of the secular govern- 
ment in order to achieve the objects it 
had in view.” 


converts have been gained. 


terms by 


othe r 
missionary 
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The present uprising, though the 
legitimate product of past prejudices, had 
its immediate 
events. It is a sort of culmination of 
the the move- 
ment which gained considerable influence 


origin in more recent 


reaction against reform 
soon after the close of the Japanese war. 
This reform was started by 
patriotic and progressive young men who 


movement 


had intelligence and sense enough to per- 
ceive that China was far behind the other 
nations of the world in all that makes a 
They humiliated 
that the little island empire of Japan, 


nation great. wer 
whose pe ople they had been accustomed to 


despise as “Dwarfs,” should so easily 
conquer their own great and proud na- 
tion, and they desired to see China enter 
upon a line of progress that would make 
her the equal in intelligence and power 
of Western nations. Unfortunately, the 
chief of these reformers, Kang Yu wei, 
was very unwise in the precipitaney with 
which he persuaded the young Emperor 
to introduce his radical measures. The 
prepared for them. The 
conservative mandarins, who had reached 
their exalted positions of power and afflu- 


people were not 


ence by means of the systems of edueca- 
tion and examinations which had been 
in existence for many centuries, became 
alarmed. 
persuaded 
her own 


It was not long before they 
the Empress that 
power, if not her life, was in 
danger of being entirely lost through the 


Dowager 


introduction of so many foreign innova- 
tions. Then came the coup d'état of LS98, 
the 
escape of Kang Yu-wei, and the summarv 


the dethronement of Emperor, the 
decapitation without trial of six of the 
young reformers. Repressive measures 
were enacted, and the impre ssion became 
prevalent that an anti-foreign poliey had 
been inaugurated the government. 
Foreigners were attacked on the streets 
of Peking. General Tung Fu-siang, his 
army flushed with victories in the North- 
west, was ordered to P« king, and encamp- 
ed in the Southern Park. The soldiers 
believed they had come to aid in expelling 
the for 


by 


foreigners, almost immediately 


they attacked the foreign engineers on 
the railroad, and exhibited their insolence 
whenever they met a foreigner. 
after this the work of the Boxers began in 
the provinees of Shantung and southern 
Undoubtedly they were at first in- 


Soon 


Chili. 
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censed i 


interfer- 
This is the testimony 


their political tendencies and 


ence in lawsuits. 
of many missionaries who were witnesses 
of the first But the feeling of 
hatred was intensified by the action of the 


outrages. 


and 
Having 
previously seized the port of Kiaochow, 
the “ mailed 
conciliation in 


Germans in pushing their railway 


mining interests in  Shantung. 


iInere 


de nak d 
than 


they upon 


hist patience and 
their 


the province. 


extending influence and control in 
Contlicts with the natives 
resulted, an armed force was sent to pro- 


tect the engineers and workmen, and two 


entire villages were ce stroved and sev- 
eral people killed. Whether or not this 
was all unavoidable, and whether the 


Germans were justified in this exhibition 


of power in “giving the Chinese a les- 


son,” is not now under discussion. It is 


referred to in this connection only to 
that 
confirm the Chinese in their opinion of 
the selfish, nature of all 


foreigners. 


show one of the irritating causes 


grasping 


The disturbances first appeared as per- 
secution of native Christians. Appeals to 
the local officials were of no avail. The 
instances evidently 
were in sympathy with the rioters. 
failed to bring 


When Mr. 


murderous 


mandarins in most 
Rep- 
resentations to Peking 
any adequate protection. 

fell a the 


attacks, the foreign ambassadors became 


Brooks victim to 
convineed of the gravity of the situation. 
Mr. Campbell, of the British 
service, from Shanghai to be 


consular 
was sent 
present at the trial of the murderers at 
Chinan-foo. The Governor of Shantung, 
at the demand of the British minister, 
had been relieved from office, but on ar- 
rival in Peking was honored by repeated 


audiences with the Empress Dowager, 
and decorated for meritorious conduct 


Gen- 
eral Yuan Shi-kai with his foreign-drilled 


tre Ops 


and appointed Governor of Shansi! 


Was sent to restore and 


Ile showed his will- 
ingness to vigorously execute his com- 


order 
punish the guilty. 


mission, but was evidently repressed by 
from the throne. A 
the part of the 
put down the se- 
eret societies, and for a time there was a 
lull in their depredations, but it proved 


secret orders sem- 


blance of activity on 


officials was made to 


only temporary. Drilling was continued 
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rainst the Catholics, because of 
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even in public places, and additions to the 
societies were rapidly made in hundreds 
of villages. Suddenly even the walls of 
Peking flamed with threatening placards, 
ealling upon the people to rise and ex- 
terminate the 
Christians as 


foreigners and 
the all China’s 
woes, and before the outside world could 


native 
cause of 


realize what was happening, the foreign 
and other were 
shut up within the city walls, their lives 
placed in imminent peril, and much of 
their property destroyed, while hundreds 
of native were brutally 


ambassadors residents 


converts mas- 
sacred. 

What degree of responsibility eventu- 
ally can be fixed upon the Chinese goy- 
ernment for this disgraceful state of af- 
fairs for future investigation 
and decision by the diplomatie body ; 
there doubt that vast hordes 
of the regular army were engaged in op- 
posing the advance of the allied forces in 
the attempt to rescue the legations and 
Peking. It is 
equally certain that an attempt will | 
made to throw the blame for this attack 
upon the allied forces themselves, because 
they demanded the surrender of the Taku 


remains 
but 


seems ho 


beleaguered foreigners in 


forts, and because of the menace implied 
by the presence of so many marines in 
Peking. 


Neither can there be any doubt that the 


anti-foreign sentiment in the Chinese 
government has been growing rapidly 
ever since the reaction against the re- 


The Em- 
press Dowager has succeeded in surround- 
ing herself with the most noted foreign- 
haters in the empire. 


torm movement two years ago. 


Prominent among 
these may be mentioned the following: 
Kang Yi, who was made one of the 
members of the Grand Couneil, and be- 
“ame the most influential and confidential 
adviser of the Dowager. It 
should be borne in mind that the Grand 
Council is a much more influential and 
authoritative body than the Tsung-li-Ya- 
men, or Foreign Office. Kang Yi’s ani- 
mus was displayed during his tour of the 
southern provinees,, to which he 
sent to report on the conditions of trade. 


Empress 


was 


He insisted on elosing all government 
schools founded on Western models, the 
abandoning of foreign drill for the Chi- 
army as tending to the 


nese destroy 


bravery of the troops, and advocated a re- 
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rn it 


o all the ancient methods of China, 


erary, military, and finaneial, inelud- 
thie wholesale muletineg ot merchants 
nerease the revenues of the empire. 
Hsu Tung, who was appointed tutor to 
heir-apparent. He has for years been 
vn in Peking for his bitter anti- 
reign feeling, which he carried to the 
surdity of protesting against the pav- 


of Legation Street in front of 


residence, as a deflection in the road ie 
re h rat 


Li Ping 


r-hung, 


is In ey ice nee. 


who at the command of 


the Germans some time ago Was Cashiered 


se of his oppositi nm to their oceupa 
on, was restored to favor and given a 
It is reported 


ucrative otnee. that 
as sent to Nanking t 


he 


oO persuade the vice- 


there to join the rebellion against 
reigners. 


Prince Tuan, father of 


nt 


the hi ir-appar- 


and usurper of the j ‘ial throne, 


has suddenly eome into prominence 


the leader of the opposing forces. 


General Tung Fu-siang has already 
n referred to in this article. 

If 
keeps, the Empress Dowager will cer 
tainly dif ng her 
triendliness to foreigners while surroun l- 


g herself with chief counsellors of such 


one is to be known by the company 


have ficulty in proy 


known antecedents and bitter anti foreign 
sentiments. 


The attitude of the government may | 


he 
further inferred from the fact that high 
licials suspected ot friendliness to 
reigners lost their positions on some 


fictitious charge. Chang Yin-huan. one 

of the most enlightened and liberal-mind- 

ed members of the Tsung-li-} amen, was 

banished. Hu Chi-fen, the Director 

Railways, and 


of 
in advocate of employing 


foreign capital in their development, was 


degraded. Only a few months ago five 
prominent Hanlins were arrested and 


banished without trial, one of whom was 
the of the English 
syndicate operating the valuable 
Shansi. The protest of the 
British minister was of no avail. The 
effect was practically a blow aimed at 
foreigners, and it became very difficult 
to get any Chinese of high rank to accept 
in 


( ‘hinese dire 


} 
Coal- 


mines in 


position connection with foreign 


companies. 
But the day of reckoning is near, and 
will be well for humanity if the final 


it 
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settlement is on the basis of wise states 
manship, rather than upon tl llibera 
and unworthy motives of jt Ous\ re 
venge, and selfishness. Thy Great Powers 
will have an opportunity that has seldom 


occurred in the history of the world to 


‘istian civili 


zation, in loftiness of moral pr rpose and 
an exalted spirit of unselfishness, start 
ing China upon an era of reform and 
progress hat will be a bless hye to all 
nations, and cause future generations of 
Chinese to remember with gratitude the 
bene factors who, even through the ter- 
rible ordeal of war and bloodshed, broke 


the shackles that bound them to tl 


dead 


past, and gave them a new exist 


ence in- 
spired with the energy and life of the 
coming century. Prejudice against the 
Chinese as a race, or vengeance aroused 
by the savagery and heathenish barbari- 
ties of the present rebellion, should be 
subordinated to the highest purposes of 
humanity and an impartial desire to 


secure the Lreatest 


all. 


Chinese 


good to 


Our estimate of character 


should not be biassed by the 
the fanatical Boxers and lawless soldiery, 
but rather should seek for t] 


outrages of 


( possibilities 


of development on the higher lines of 
morality and achievement of the masses 


of the population. Thus we shall 
that the Chinese people and the 


they 


tind 
country 
vast and 
promising to enlist the patient considera- 


occupy are sufticiently 
tion of the most experienced d plomatists 
and of the world. It 
calm judgment of those best acquainted 
with the that and 
mentally they are capable of accomplish- 
The 


publie 


statesmen 


is 


Chines« sically 


pny 


ing anything demanded of them. 


Chinese cannot point 


works as monuments of 


to many 


their genius and 
powers, but they are not entirely without 
evidence of possibilities of 
under enlightened condition 


achievement 

The Great 
Wall and Grand Canal. considering the 
circumstances the 


the was done, are 


and which 
of 


in 


age 
work indications 
engineering possibilities that may enrich 
mankind when modern scientific ideas 
enter into their mental equipment. Many 
of the useful inventions which have serv: d 
the Chinese people for centuries exhibit 
powers that, under the influence of future 
demands, may make the world their 
debtor. In diplomacy the Chinese have 


4 
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seldom appeared at a disadvantage when 
dealing with the best-trained men of the 
West. Their literature is vast in extent, 
though not specially valuable from the 
stand - point éf Occidental requirements. 
Their histories are written with the most 


laborious and exhaustive minuteness. 
In commercial integrity their merchants 
stand among the highest in the world. 
The laboring-people are patient, indus- 
trious, economical, and capable of great 


‘limate. A people who 


endurance in any « 
have accomplished what the Chinese have 
under the oppressive and unyielding 
systems of the past, must possess quali- 
ties capable of greater development under 
the inspiration of Christian civilization. 
These are important elements in forming 
an estimate of China’s future in the 
world’s activities. 

In assuming our part in shaping the 
future of this great empire we should 
bear in mind the richness and extent of 
China’s undeveloped resources, especially 
a they may affect the commercial rela- 
tions of the world. China is not a coun- 
try of limited area that can be exhausted 
by a few centuries of exploitation, but of 
vast dimensions, and with wonderful re- 
sources. Her coal deposits are immense 
in extent, but have scarcely been touched; 
iron and other minerals of great value re- 
main buried in the earth; her great popu- 
lation, and the consequent cheapness of 
labor, would make manufacturing on a 
large scale possible and profitable; but 
notwithstanding all these sources. of 
wealth China remains practically one of 
the poorest of the nations. All history 
and precedent would indicate that the 
opening of her rich mines, the building 
of railways, and the starting of manu- 
factories would rapidly increase’ the 
wealth, and hence the power, of China. 
Multitudes of her people would secure 
employment with increased remuneration 
for their toil; the government would be 
able to equip an army and a navy sufii- 
cient to protect her territory against en- 
croachment of other nations; and the 
country would enter upon an era of pros- 
perity never dreamed of by her most pro- 
gressive statesmen. 

While this is evident we should not for- 
get that Western nations insist on the 
opening of China not purely, nor pri- 
marily, for the benefit of the Chinese 


themselves. Money is the great power 
that moves the wheels of commerce, and 
to a large extent the machinery of g 
ernments. It is in the interests of track 
that the question of the open door is 
vigorously agitated. Foreigners are n 
simply seeking the good of China whe: 
they demand a greater market for thi 
products of their manufactories and 
farms. It is not that the benefits 
civilization should aeerue to the Chinex 
that additional guarantees and safeguards 
are demanded from the government for 
the investment of capital in railways, 
manufactories, and large commerce 
establishments. It is neither a questi 
ot sentiment nor of religion, but of dollars 
and cents. Nevertheless, the money- mal 
ing and money-producing capabilities 
the empire cannot be ignored in 
councils that are to determine Chin 


future policy. The highest commerce 
advantages, to say nothing of the caus 
ot civilization and humanity, demand 
that the policy of an open door, and th. 
integrity of the empire—as already out 
lined by the United States government 
—should be absolutely and permanent 
maintained. Under such a_ policy tl. 
Pacific Ocean is destined to become thi 
greatest commercial highway, and_ tli 
United States the greatest commercial! 
nation of the world. 

In the heated discussions that must fo] 
low the present outbreak it is difficult 
to foretell how dismemberment can bx 
avoided and the integrity of China | 
maintained; but that question does not 
come within the seope of this article, 
although certainly it is within the possi 
bilities of negotiation by an internationa! 
congress, if the allied powers are un 
selfish enough to sacrifice personal advan 
tages to the good of all. It can, however, 
be safely affirmed, without fear of gai: 
saying, that permanent peace and an im 
partial field for the commerce of the world 
will demand that the Chinese govern 
ment shall be held absolutely responsib): 
for the protection of the lives and finan 
cial interests of foreigners of every class 
lawfully pursuing their vocation under 
treaty stipulations. This will necessitate 
a remedy, so far as now possible, for the 


grave mistake made when this colossal 
and partially civilized empire, whose 
rulers had not the faintest conception of 
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the rudiments of international obliga 
tions, was received into the comity of 
nations. Some sort of international con- 
trol in the central government will be an 
imperative necessity for at least one 
generation, and if this is sutticient!ly 


strong and consistent it will remove any 


necessity for policing the country with 


foreign troops. China, though hoary with 
age, is only a child among civilized na- 
tions, and the enforced discipline and 
restraints of childhood will be necessary 
the attainment of 


hood. 


Preliminary 


honorable 


tor 
to the inauguration of 
such a policy must needs be the summary 
and public execution of the leaders in the 
matter what their 
The publicity of the punishment 
of those in high position who are guilty 


present outrages, no 


rank. 


can nowhere have such immediate and 
wholesome. effect as in China. There 
should be no yielding because of the 


specious pleas that will be advanced by 
viceroys and privy councillors in order 
to shift The Chinese 
sentimentality in regard to the sacred- 


responsibility. 


ness of the persons of the imperial clan, 
even though it should inelude the Em- 
Dowager herself, the highest 
mandarins in the nation, should not be 
permitted to shield the guilty. There is 
no nation in the world where the degrees 
of official more per- 
tectly graded than in China; and there is 
no place in the world where personal re- 


press or 


responsibility are 


sponsibility can be so easily eluded by 
the officials as in China. When the pro- 
vincial and prefectural officials are made 
to understand that they will be held aec- 
countable, and with unfailing certainty 
punished, for any destruction of lives or 
property of foreigners within the limits 
of their jurisdiction, we shall hear no 
more reports of outrages and massacres 
of innocent The of 
the central government is not apparent 


persons. weakness 
when it has thought it necessary to eash- 
ier a viceroy or decapitate a general in 
the most remote province; it is onlv 
when some foreigner is involved that the 
supposed weakness is put forward as an 
excuse for inaction. 

Another self-evident requirement for 
permanent peace in China is that the na- 
tions should once and forever abandon the 
thought of thus 


dismemberment, and 
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eause the political agitators to cease their 
discussion of the question through the 
publications of the West. As long as 
this selfish policy is cherished by any of 


the nations, or the discussion continues 
with the certainty of its translation into 
there will be unres and constant 


Phe 


the experiments already mai 


Chinese, 
irritation. conspicuous failures of 
ot 
Chinese territory should satisfy the world 
that 


permanent 
that 


in equity, mischievous in 


peace cannot be secured 


in way. Dismemberment is wrong 
operation, and 
in the end can only result in frietion and 
misrule, 

Lasting political and commercial pros 
perity can only be secured by the moral 
uplift of China’s millions, by the eultiva- 
tion of honesty, integrity, and patriotism: 
and for purpose the missionary 
should have the opportunity of preaching 


this 
the gospel. This is his work, and neither 
diplomacy nor commerce can accomplish 
it. Christianity has done more for the 
civilization of men than 
any other force ever known in the world. 
Follow the progress of Christianity and 
note the nations that have most fully ac 
cepted its teachings, and you will note 


and elevation 


the nations where civilization is most ad- 
vanced, where the arts and sciences are 
most fully developed, where intelligence 
and inventive genius are most prominent, 
the richest and most powerful nations of 
all history. Christianity is no longer an 
experiment in the world; its renovating 
power has fully demonstrated. 
The defects in our Western civilization 
illustrations that Christianity has 
only gained partial control, and that the 
selfishness of human nature refuses to al- 
low Christianity to work out its legiti- 
mate results. 


been 


are 


Whatever superiority Occi- 
dental civilization possesses over Oriental 
is due almost entirely to the inspiration 
and impetus given to it by Christianity. 
At the door of China stands Christianity, 
but, unlike commerce, it seeks first and 
above all else the good of the people, and 
in return asks nothing for itself. It will 


not force itself upon an unwilling people 
any more than it will upon an individual, 
but if weleomed it will gladly pour its 
wealth of new life, energy, and moral 
power into the heart of the nation, and 
future generations will reap a bountiful 
harvest of blessing and prosperity. 
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“HONOUR BLOSSOMS ON THE GRAVE’ 


Houneur fleurit sur la fosse.’—Old French Proverb 


BY WILLIAM McLENNAN 


It is suid that the exact sites of some of the old French forts on th borders of La 


Champlain ind Lake George long a matter of uncertainty. have of late vears been detern 
A 


by the discovery of garden flowers, uatives of France ] 


< 


ranted by the Fiench soldiery dui 
their brief piping times of peace . 


A. D. 1758 


SEA of woods which swelling hills 
Lift into billows smooth and green. 
Divided where the long lake fills 


The valley calm between. 


And here and there a fort of wood 
With soldiers clad in white and blue. 

Prepared to make their footing good 
Where’er their lilies flew 


And now and then a lurking foe 
With crackling burst of border hate. 


Or the portentous ebb and flow 


Of armies, big with fate. 
A. D. 1900 


England and France will nevermore 
Wage war about these posts again; 
Victors or vanquished—all is o’er 


Their memories scarce remain. 


But Mother Earth hath kept the grave 
In which her warring children sleep, 
And where her tangled grasses wave 


The flowers of France still peep. 


Each Spring renews the tribute fair 
In jessamine and mignonette; 


lorget-me-not still breathes her prayer, 


Her sweets, the violet. 


ne 
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IE great bell 


ing the dinner hour, for 


Was sound- 


o'clock, and 
ot 
the 


sacks as they came 


it was twelve 
the 
threw 


long line 


neg roes 


aside gunny 


from 
the field and wiped their perspiring faces, 


for it was yet warm, even though Oc- 
tober had already touched the trees 
upon the hill. The ringing of the bell 


was a welcome sound to Cely, one that 


she had been longing to hear for a whole 


hour, as her fingers fluttered restlesslv 
over the bolls. She had not been working 
well; Susan and Rachel, reckoned with 
Cely the fastest pickers on the place, 


were many pounds ahead: but Cely did 
not care; her heart was not in her work 
to-day. 

Silently she made her way by the side 
of the hill to the long cabin called the 
“nursery,” where Maumer, weazen and 
bent, and long emeritus as to field duties, 
tended the twenty little wooden cradles. 

Maumer was sitting on the door-step 
Cindy’s Paul got dat thrash ergin mighty 


bad. 


holding one of her little charges. 


Calamus, catnip, and groun’-ivy 


hain’t ho good fur hit sometimes,” said 
Maumer, as Cely drew nearer. “] tole 


Cindy dat, but she des want ‘em, *case 
Ole Miss gib ’em ter Little Miss when 
she er baby. Cindy want Paul lack whi’ 
chillen, but Ole Miss don’ tek no notice 
UV when yo’ baby, Cely,” 
“ Allus say- 
in’ what er fine chile he am, an’ nebber 
gib Cindy’s chile nuftin but er blue chany 
mug.” 

Cely not swiftly she 
glided by nineteen of the little cradles, 


Imm, she see 


said Maumer, with a frown. 


was listening; 
and lifted, with many soft tones and ea- 
resses, a tiny brown and blue bundle from 
the twentieth, for Cely’s was the very 
newest baby in the nursery. 

“Mammy little pickaninny! Mammy 
putty nigger!” eooed Cely, tossing up the 
little bundle. 
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Maumer still mumbled on the door 
step. “ You looks lack er mammy !—an’ 
hain’t got yo’ coat ter yo’ ankles vit! 
Er settled man lack Henry in mighty 


po’ business takin’ er chile lack you is. 
You’s er niece mammy!” 
used to 


But Cely was 
had 
been cross ever since Henry married Cely 
instead of Cindy, Maumer’s stupid daugh- 


Maumer’s moods, for she 


ter, and had grumbled continuously from 
the day the little new baby Was put under 
her charge. 


“Wake up! wake up! hit yo’ mammy, 
boy!” and the girl lifted the iny lids 
with her long slender fingers, but the 


baby only pressed his lips lazily against 

the mother’s breast. 
“What de matter wid him. 

' 


IIe hain’t eben hongry! 


Maumer ? 
He allus wake 
up an’ play wid me!” 

“Tush, you fool; you wake ’em all up! 
Hain’t de him. Ile 
been vellin’ er hour, an’ dey hatter sleep 
some time.” 

The coming 
in: for they had regular times to zo to 


nuttin matter wid 


other mothers were now 
the nurs ry, especially those with very 
young infants. 

“Ti, Judy!” said Maumer to a com- 
fortable, rather elderly mother, who had 
just taken her latest born, her fifteenth, 
from the cradle, “ Cely think dar sumpen 
de matter wid her baby, and ready ter 
‘cuse me wid hit, ’ease hit want ter go ter 
sleep. Think she got one er dem jumpin’ 
dolls lack Little Miss. Her an’ Henrv 
keep hit wake all night er playin’ wid 
hit, an’ hit 


gotter sleep some. Tlere, 
gimme dat chile, gal! You dun’no’ nuf- 


‘bout 


fin 
laugh 


babies.” There was a general 
Cely’s expense. “ Nuttin de 
matter wid de chile!” and Maumer tossed 
and tickled him until he crowed. 

But Cely looked at Maumer distrust- 
fully. 

“ You sho’ dar hain’t nuffin de matter 
wid my baby, Judy?” Cely asked. wist- 


at 


fully, as she put her forefinger into the 


| 
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allus breave dat way 


Cely was twisting her apron nervously, 


laughed Judy, put 


“ Naw, gal, nav 


allus * beat, beat. in de top 


vigorously, back into its eradle. 


in de chist dat er way? 
Tek off his elo’es 
look, Judy.” 

Maumer frowned and 
turned on her heel wh 


Judy good - natured]: 
took the little bundle 
from her arms and 


stripped the blue checked 
slip trom Cely’s latest 
doll. 

“ Tlain’t he putts 
‘dout any clo’es?” cried 
Cely, beguiled from her 
fear by her admiration 
of the brown, bow-legged 
Cupid squirming on 
Judy’s knee. 

“Cely proud fitten 
ter bus’; she des wanter 
show her baby off,” said 
the mother of the ug 
liest baby in the nurs- 
ery. 
“TTain’t nufiin wrone 
wid him, Cely, 
he little, an’ if he lib, 
he'll grow,” said Judy, 
oracularly, as she relin- 
quished the child. “ All 
de young things—birds, 
an’ rabbits, an’ babies 
beat dat er way in de 
head an’ in chist. 
Dar de bell now!” and 
Judy folded her sun- 
bonnet and laid it, slats 
sidewise, on the top of 
her head. 

Cely sighed the 
teasing laugh of the wo- 
men rang back to her; 
then, with a parting c¢a- 
ress, she laid her baby 
in the cradle and follow- 
ed. 

Old Maumer, bent and 
sullen, stood in the door- 
way until the last figure 


turned the hill path. 
I dun’no’ nuftin “bout babies, 
when I nussed dat berry Cely, wid all de 


nuttin de matter wid him, ‘cep'in’ he 30 


lack er gal er-totin’ er doll. 
nuttin de matter wid him; he des sleepy.” 


herse’f, right here in dis 
er use she got wid er 
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brown, waxen fist that belonged to the “Do er bby 
tiny bundle Maumer held. 
: ting number fifteen, who began to vell er de head an’ a 
j 
4 “a! ty =. 
a HER HEART WAS NOT IN HER WORK 
K 
eradle. Ileap 


* she hain’t 


Miss 


baby, ar 
Ole 


an’ an 


“Cely got some putty whi’ clo’es wid 
lace on, an’ some blue beads too, dat Lit- 
de 
blue 


offen 


Miss tek 


an’ Cindy 


tle 
baby ; 
an’ sur 
Cindy 


chany mug, 
Big House. 


ax Ole Miss fur s 
she down. If hit 
wan't fur Cely, 


Cindy’d er got all 


dem beads an’ 
things, “ease dey’s 
de two littlest 
babies, but dey’s 
des lack es two 
peas.” Maumer 
had taken Cindv’s 
feverish ehild in 
her arms again: 
then moving with 
a sudden impulse 
she laid it in the 


cradle beside Celv’s 


baby. “Es lack es 


peas in one pod,” 
she whispered. 
hit wan't fur 
Celv’s, Ole 
would mighty 
much dis’n, "ease 


he de puttic s’ in de 
nursery, 
Cely’s, 
onlies’ 
dat I 


dy’s 


-cep in’ 
he de 
gran’-chile 
Cin- 


moaned 


got.” 
baby 
as if in pain, and 
Maumer 
up again. 

dun’no’ 
what ail him- 
hain’t time fur ’is 


took him 


teef ter mek 
trouble, but his 
mouf pester me 


folkses’ 
my own truck. If 
he do—” Maumer 
beads around the ne 
baby, and then into 
sufferer before her, 
eunning. 


er de whi’ 


In the olden time 


THE 


hardly er ‘oman 


Little Miss 


doll 


but er 


her big fur 
nuttin 
npen ter eat tum 
sech hog; 


umpen 


SHOULD 


I’s 


ewine 


tired 
fix 


mightily. 
physic; I 


he do git worser—if 


blue 


looked at the 
ck ot Cely’s sleepii 


the face of the little 


with a leer of latent 


OTHER 


myratin’ 


de 
allus 
when 


SHI 


of slavery days the 
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mother of a new baby was the subject of 
especial Cnvy. 

As a 


privileges 


there 
that attached, im- 
munities, both before and after it came, 


were many 


many 


Ole Miss always went to the Quarters 
personally upon such occasions: th 
children followed with gifts, and put 


in their claims to the little black baby 
with mans excited arguments. 


Upon the self- 
same day the two 
little new faces 
peeped into the 
Quarters; the one, 
the child of stal- 
wart Henry’s girl- 
wife, had been 


} chosen to be fought 
and eried 
over; the other had 
been accorded only 


| over 


ordinary honors, for 
Cindy 
favorite 
the 
hence 


Was not a 
amongst 
and 


Mau- 


was 


children, 
old 
mer’s jealousy 
aroused. 
Through the long 


day Maumer sat 
and brooded, ne- 
glecting the tod- 
dlers who had 
strayed on to for- 
bidden ground; and 
stirring the cradles 
roughly with her 
foot, Old Mau- 


mer, who had been 
trusted and revered 
for long, — but 
had not a 
grandchild then. 
Ma’y Ann, 
young assistant, 
played with acorn 
cups and bits of china under the old oak, 
unmolested, for Maumer was wrestling 
with a problem, and all of the latent, 
unsuspected savagery was rising. 


so) 


she 


the 
DO IT? 


Then by-and-by the little wooden cra- 
dles were empty, for the work-day was 
done; the mothers had’ taken their babies 
to their cabins, and Maumer laid 
Cindy’s child on her shoulder and closed 
the door. 


own 


. 
. 
ay 
\ 
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All night the candle glimmered through 


the cracks in Maumee r’s cabin; all night 


she physicked and the baby cried; while 


Cindy, heavy -eved and stupid, slept 


soundly until day. The door was closed; 


Maumer knew that she was disobeying 
orders, for Ole Miss had peremptorily 


commanded that she was to be notified 
in case of But Maumer 
was sly and cunning; Ole Miss should not 
be told. 

Convulsion after convulsion shook the 
tiny 


serious illness. 


frame, all of the remedies were used 
without effect, and towards daybreak she 
life er 
; then Maumer made up her 


tried the baby’s fortune, “ come 

come death ” 

mind. 
The old 


across the 


oak was casting its soft shade 
lawn, where the nursery tod- 


dlers sat, sedately munching the sweet 
corn pone that it 
was one of old 
Maumer’s duties to 
provide, while 


Ma’y Ann 


starting to 


was just 
the 
spring for a bucket 
of cool 

“ An’ 
fetch me my gourd 
you lef’ on de bat- 
tlin’-bench ‘side de 
branch, 


water. 


min’, you 


min’ 
you herries, ’fore: I 
beat de life 
you!” 

Ma’y Ann’s eyes 
widened and 
“bucked” at Mau- 


mer’s unwonted 


an’ 


outen 


she 
the 
the 
singing 
fool- 


proposition, as 
idly 
bucket along 
hill path, 
an irrelevant, 
ish little song. 
The great bell 
would ring in a 
moment; Maumer 
knew it by the 
shadow of the 
oak, as well as by 
the old dial just 
across the lawn. 
Should she do 
it? Up and down, 


both 


swung 


ways she FLY, FLY,” 
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looked; there was nobody even in sight, 
save Ma’y Ann, dawdling far down the 
spring path; then the great bell clanged 
through the Quarters. A spasm stiffen- 
ed the form of Cindy’s baby, and Mau- 
mer, with a stern face and trembling 
hands, stripped the long shirt and blue 
beads from Cely’s boy, and throwing them 
hastily upon daughter’s child, she 


laid it in the twentieth cradle, changing 


her 


Cely’s baby to the cradle just vacated. 

Old Maumer, with shaking limbs, was 
raking up the smouldering coals upon 
the hearth when the lively throng of mo- 
thers came tiling in to nurse their little 
ones. 

“Ti! What ail Maumer? What de 
matter?” asked Judy, always foremost. 

“Chill,” grunted Maumer, as she knelt 


to woo the fickle blaze. “Go fetch in 
some chips, Ma’y 

Ann!” for Ma’y 

Ann had _ returned. 

Dancing, — skip- 

ping, like a child 

let loose for a 


holiday, came 
Cely ; had 
even hop - seotch- 
ed” with Ma’y Ann 
that very 
Nothing was 
matter with 
baby — Judy 
so, Maumer said 
old Mau- 


was so 


she 


morning. 
the 
her 


sald 


so—even 
who 
jealous; he was still 
her doll, and how 
he eooed and kick- 
ed for her just be- 
fore she left him! 
Down the 
row of eradles 
leaped rather 
than walked, in the 
fullne$s and exu- 
berance of life. 
“Yo’  mammy’s 
comin’, 


mer, 


long 


she 


vo 
eomin . 


boy, 
mammy’s 
and snatehing the 
baby from the 
cradle, she tossed it 
gleefully 
head. 
Then a 


above her 


WHISPERED shriek, 
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who had not 
a shriek of agony, of fear, 


startled even the laborers 
left the tield 
of a wild thing wounded in the heart, 
for the little cold mouth turned 
from the warm breast so full of life and 
strength, and the tiny limbs convulsed, 


away 


and then relaxed forever with the breath- 
ing of a sigh. 

Holding the dead baby close, and rock- 
ing in her woe, the face of Cely seemed 
hardened and ashened in a moment, like 
an old woman’s, while, shrill and high, 
her voice carried even to the clearing. 

* Maumer! you pizened my boy! You 
kilt him, Maumer!” 

But 
mumbled 


Maumer, with closed eyes, only 
the and 
though the noon was warm. 


over coals shivered, 


Smiles came through Cely’s tears, 
smiles of gratification when Little 
Miss, with eyes and nose all red, re- 
fused to be comforted for the loss of her 
“little nigger,” and brought from the 
3ig House more pretty baby things 
than Cely had ever seen; while Ole 
Miss put them on with her own hands; 
and smoothing down the dainty folds, 
laid in the brown, doll-like fingers the 


tiniest, whitest rose-bud that the early 
frost had spared. The emotion was 
stirred to its depths again, and _ the 


wild blood of two continents ran riot in 
her veins, even to the verge of madness, 
when Cely came to know the meaning of 
a grave. And Ole her 
brought to the Big House, by way of 
comfort to Henry, who was Ole Marse’s 
foreman at that time. 

Ole Miss tried to teach her to 
and to spin, but restraint was galling, 
the Big House with its civilization had 
no attraction after the novelty had worn 
off, and suddenly the wheel burred, the 
thread snapped, and Cely would leap like 
a tiger-cat through the doorway and _ be- 
yond the wood-lot, where later 
would find her, tenderly nursing in her 
arms a doll made of a folded towel. 

But time was kinder even than Ole 
Miss, and after a while the laugh and 


sew 


the Vv 


smile came back, Henry’s cabin was 
cheery again, and before the picking 


was over, Cely was rivalling Susan and 
Rachel in the field. 


Down in 


brake, old 


a little cabin by the cane- 


Maumer, now “the Other 
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Maumer,” lived alone, weaving shuck 
mats, mending nets for the tishermen, 
and “ hooking” mittens for the negroes 
against the coming of the winter: for 


Maumer was deposed, another *Maumer 
reigned over the little wooden cradles, 
and her foot was not permitted to cross 
the threshold; for Maumer had been tried 
and convicted of murder by a jury of her 
peers. 

Ole Marse, upon careful investigation, 
could find nothing culpable in Maumer 
the failure to report the 

was the cause of 


save illness, 


which made 


removal. 
The charge, made by Cely and the other 
negroes, of poisoning could not be sub- 
stantiated; though the attack appeared 
to have been very sudden, it could not 
be proved that the child had died from 
other than a dreaded infantile trouble. 
Throughout the trial and investigation 
Maumer preserved a sullen silence. She 
neither appealed to Ole Marse nor to any 
of the She did not plead her 


long life of usefulness, and she denied 


negroes, 


none of the charges, that grew each day 
with the rapidity of Jonah’s gourd. 
Now and again she smiled grimly as 


she looked upon the thriving child in 
sleepy Cindy’s arms and_ heard that 
Little Miss had taken him for her 
own. That was glory enough: that was 


honor, immortality. He would grow up 
“high quality ’—her 


grandchild, in the eves of the world, in 


a house nigger 
the eves of even Cindy, for she could not 
trust Cindy with her secret, and Cindy 
Was too stupid to know the difference. 
Her eves greedily took in the splendor 
of Little each 
sive visit, carefully looking them over, 


Miss’s gifts on suecces- 


clothes and beads and toys, like a miser 


eounting gold, and it was enough. This 
sutticed for days alone in the cane- 
brake, for nights when the wind was 


high, even though she was now the Oth- 
er Maumer and had been set apart. 


The spring-time came around, but 
weeks and months were long, and the 


winter of loneliness was telling upon the 
Other Maumer. 

She missed the spring-time crop of 
babies, the wooden cradles with their 
rockers—worn by her foot; she 
missed the little toddlers that had out- 
the cradles, but than all 


worn 


more 


| 
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missed her dignity of 
the brief 
the old 


childishness grew apace. 


position. In 


time, so long to youth and age, 


back became more bowed, and 


The buttertlies possessed a wonderful 


fascination—the white and yellow—and 
the reed mats would drop) her 
hands in forgetful admiration. But 
when the brown ones hovered hear her, 
poising on gorgeous velvety wings, the 
Other Maumer would © shiver and 


eover up her head * De soul er Cindy ’s 
ter claim 


lie! Oh, 


baby, oh, my Gord! kim back 


his place, er “cusin’ me er de 
my Gord!” 

How she would tight the brown butter- 
flies away, if they alighted on her door- 


And 


crushed 


and 


LTew 


gathered 
that 
around her cabin, fearful lest they should 
prove to be an But the 
butterflies and came; in 
swarms they filled and cireled the Oth- 
er Maun r’s cabin, by 


carefully she 


wild 


step. 
every flower 

attraction. 
brown came 


morning, noon, 


and evening. Then the nets hung on 
the racks unmended, the reeds dried un- 
woven, and the hands of the Other 
Maumer fluttered over the little heaps 


of red clay that she brought from beside 
the new well, to fashion into rude butter- 
flies with outstretched wings. Scores 
and seores were drying in the sun, and 
yet the busy fingers worked nervously. 

“Fly, tly.” she whispered, “ an’ fetch 
de soul er Cindy’s baby!” 


The cold moon shone through the 
eracks of the Other Maumer’s cabin; 
the Other Maumer did not like the 


moon; even in her sleep she was always 

hiding something from it, deep and dark, 

but the moon could always find it. 
To-night it butterflies, 


was the clay 


and she woke with a start to search for 
them. 

Not one could she find in the cabin, 
and with a ery of rage she wrung her 
hands: “ Dey tryin’ ter steal de soul er 
Cindy’s baby! Dey done stole ’em 
from me; dey done stole ’em!” 

Then she remembered that she had 


carried her apron full to the river-bank, 


and had left them on the cotton bales 
to dry. “ Lef’ ’em ter feteh de soul er 
Cindy’s baby!’ she assured herself; 
“but I ecain’t lose none uv ’em!” and 
with her knotted hickory stick in one 
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hand and a bunch of river reeds in the 
other, the Other Maumer hobbled slow ly 
down the road. 

the 


Was 


but little to 
though Ole Marse 
ing his cotton back for a great “ deal.” 
But now that Ole Marse had sent word 
from New Orleans to ship it on, the old 
storehouse was full to overtlowing, 


It wanted holiday 


hold- 


season, 


and 
it was piled all along the levee waiting 
for the boat, for Ole Marse had 
made a better crop. 

Perched the that 
lined the levee, conjuring with the re- 
butterflies in the full of the 
moon sat the Other Maumer, happy in 
the abandonment of the moment. 


never 


upon one of bales 


covered 


All her world was asleep; even the 
guards around the 
had gone off duty; and where was the 
need of them ¢ 


stationed storehouse 


People did not steal cot- 


ton, and then the boat was coming in 
the morning. 

Tenderly the Other Maumer nursed 
her butterflies, careful of their frail, 


sun-baked them in her 
apron, hey bosom, and now in her faded 


turban. 


wings—hiding 


Gwine ter 
baby; 
back 


aem 


fetch de soul er Cindy’s 
Lord, fetch hit 
hain’t you, honey? Gwine ter lif’ 
The 
moon rose high and waned, but still the 
Other Maumer, with the 
cold and damp, sat on the river-bank. 
The big brown butterflies had been gone 
so long; she was waiting for them to re- 
turn. She had fought them and driven 
them away, but now wanted them 
to come back and bring the soul of Cin- 
dy’s baby. 


yas, gwine ter 
putty wings an’ fly away!” 


shivering 


she 


The ery of a child or a cat somewhere 
in the Quarters startled her, and 
raised her head; suddenly she Was con- 


she 


scious of the smell of something burn- 
ing, and a tiny spark leaped through a 
erack in the storehouse. Then a shower 
of little sparks came through, and the 
Other Maumer rubbed her eold hands 
together gleefully. “ Dey’s done come 
dey’s done come back; fly an’ fetch 
de soul er Cindy’s baby!” 

But the odor of the burning cotton 
Was stirring something in the disorder- 
ed brain. 

Away 
girlhood 


back 


back in the Other Maumer’s 
there had been a great confla- 


— 


THE 


Big House, gin-house, cotton, 
destroyed, 


gration. 


horror 
had fallen upon the plantation, for there 
had been loss of life as well. The Oth- 
er Maumer trying to remember. 
Slowly hand her 
eyes, then shook her head. 


everything was and 


Was 


she drew her 


across 


“Ole Marse ¢” she 
queried; then, as the 
scorching smell] grew 
stronger, she shouted, 
“De soul er  Cindvy’s 
baby!” and erushing her 
butterflies in her palm, 


she leaped on her knotted 
stick into the narrow road 
leading to the Quarters. 


No 


how 


one knew exactly 
the Other Maumer 
roused the Quarters that 
Some said that she 
bat and 
fluttered against the chim- 
Others 


night. 


came on wing's 


nev as she cried. 


said that she came on a 
great horse that struck 


fire with his hoofs as she 
beat upon each door with 
her hickory stick. Though 
to all the message was the 
same: “ Fly, fly ter de rib- 
fetch de 
baby !” 


ber soul er 
But the 


latter part of the admoni- 


an’ 
Cindy’s 


tion was lost in the weird- 
ness of the command, and 
the frightened 

tumbled out of 
warm wide 


negroes 
their 
beds, awake 
tor once. 
Under the guidance of 
Henry, in the dark hour 
before the dawn, full fifty 


negroes had been rolling 
the outside cotton to a 


place of safety; and now 
the in the 
Marse, hesitated, for the opening of 
storehouse would result in a bursting 
of the flames; that moment would 
quire coolness, courage, and rapid hand- 


Ole 
the 
out 

re- 


overseer, absence of 


ling; and the negro, always obedient. 
shrank from taking the responsibility 


alone. 


Then a peremptory command came 


OTHER 
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from somewhere, and twenty strong men 
leaped back as the flames licked through 
the open doors like tongues. 

Git 


ter wuk lack deb- 
Roll 


— is hottern 


“Strip, men! 
ils!” called the im velling voice, 


‘em out! Roll ‘em out! H 


SHE CAME ON BAT WINGS 


dis! Roll ’em out!” and Ilenry, awe- 
struck and thrilled, following the lead- 
ing, dropped into line with the others. 
Swiftly the work went on, and higher 
and the 
irging to quicker action by prayer and 


higher rose mysterious voice, 
execration, until the negroes, nerved to 
the limits of human endurance by super- 
stitious fear, pushed forward until they 
felt their sinews erack. 


: 
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One 


continued 


mo’ time, heave ahead, boys! 


the voice; then the work was 


discontinued, for the white flame leaped 
up like a living torch, lighting even the 
river with its weird splendor. 


“Wuk, men, wuk, fur de soul er Cin- 


dy’s baby!” cried the voice, now rising 
ina wail. Then a horror seized upon the 


negroes, and the men rushed forward to 
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It was useless to try to 


her: 
again and again the willing hands were 


save 


driven back by the heat. Higher and 
higher crept the flames around her, but. 
oblivious of life or death, the bent figure 
swaved and the 
dream of the recovered soul. 

Then a gust swept through the rifled 
storehouse, the beams quivered, and the 


hugged in eestasy 


‘DE BUTTERFLIES DONE 


the reseue, for on the roof of the burn- 
ing storehouse, how revealed through the 
the Other Mau- 
mer, waving a bunch of river reeds. 

“ Look! look!” shouted, reaching 
for the scurrying sparks; “de butterflies 


dey done come back!” 


sickening glare, stood 


she 


done come back 
Then folding her arms and smiling, as 
though held a child, “De soul er 
Cindy’s baby!” The picture of the past 
photographed 


she 


for an instant 


upon the disordered brain. 


had been 


COME BACK 


cumbersome roof fell in, smothering the 
fiame, and leaving the 
darkness. 

It was from Henry’s throat, deep and 
tremulous, that the death-song rose, join- 
ed in by the treble of the women. The 
wondering Cindy knelt in the sand and 
hid her face. Then, as the truth broke 
in upon her consciousness, Cely snatch- 
ed a sleeping child from the arms of the 
kneeling Cindy, and a wild note of joy 
rose high above the dirge. 


levee in utter 
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BY FRANK R. STOCKTON 
PART V 
% 2 was decreed the next stay a little longer, and Genevieve made 
. Rtg | day that I should me sit down beside her under a tree. 
N hl not leave until af- “T am awfully sorry you are going,” 
‘a as 4 ter dinner. They she said. “I always wanted a gentleman 
—— would send me over friend, and I believe if you'd stay a little 


to Blackburn Station by a eross-road, and 
I could then reach Waterton in less than 
an hour. ‘ There is another good thing 
about this arrangement,” said Miss Edith, 
for it was she who announced it to me, 


and that is that you can take charge of 


Amy.” 

I gazed at her mystified, and she said, 
‘Don’t you know that Miss Willoughby 
is going in the same train with you?” 


“What!” I exclaimed,far too forcibly. 
7 Yes. Her visit ends to-day. She 
lives in Waterton. But why shou!d that 


affeet you so wonderfully 4 I am sure you 


cannot object to an hour in the train 
with Amy Willoughby. She may talk a 


good deal, 
talks well.” 

Object 
object. 


but you must admit that she 
said. “ Of course I don’t 
She talks very well indeed, and 
[I shall be glad to have the pleasure of her 
company.” 

“No one would have thought so,” she 
said, looking at me with a criticising eye, 
“who had seen you when you heard she 
was going.” 

“It was the suddenness,” 

“Oh. she replied, “ 
cate nerves.” 

In my soul I cried out to myself: “ Am 
I ever to break free from young women! 
Is there to be a railroad accident between 
here and Waterton! If 80, I shall 
the nearest old gentleman! 

I believe the Larramies 
sorry to have me go. 
in turn told me so. Mrs. Larramie again 
said to me, with tears in her eyes, that 
it made her shudder to think what that 
home might be if it had not been for me. 

Mr. Larramie and Walter promised to 
get up some fine excursions if I would 
Vor. CI.—No. 605 —85 


I said. 


yes,” and your deli- 


save 


were truly 
Each one of them 


longer you'd be one. You see, Walter is 
really too old for me to confide in, and 
Perey thinks he’s too old and that’s a 
great deal worse. But you’re just the age 
lL like. There are so many things I would 
say to you if you lived here.” 


Little Clara cried when she heard I 
was going, and I felt myself obliged to 


commit the shameful deception of talk- 
ing about baby bears and my possible re- 
turn to this place. 

Miss Edith a us to the sta- 


tion, and when I took leave of her on the 
platform, she gave me a good hearty 
handshake. ‘I believe that we shall see 


said, “and when 

we meet I want you to make a report, and 

I hope it will be a good one!” 
About what?” I asked. 

She smiled in gentle derision, 
All aboard 1”? 

I found a vaeant seat, and, side by side, 
Miss Willoughby and I sped on toward 
Waterton. 

For some time I had noticed that Miss 
Willoughby had ceased to look past me 
when she spoke to me, and now she fixed 
her eyes fully upon me and said: 

“To am always sorry 
from that house, 


each other again,” she 


and the 
conductor eried, “ 


when I go away 
for I think the people 
who live there are the dearest in the 
world, excepting my own mother and 
aunt, who are nearer to me than anybody 
else, although if I needed a mother, Mrs. 
Larramie would take me to her he art, I 
am sure, just as if I were her own daugh- 
ter, and I am not related to them in any 
way, although I have always looked upon 
Edith as a sister, and I don’t believe that 
if I had a real sister she could possibly 
have been as dear a girl as Edith, who is 
so lovable and tender and forgiving— 


te 
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there is anything to forgive 


and who, although she is a girl of such 
strong character and such a very peculiar 
way of thinking about things, has never 
said a hard word to me in all her life, 


n she found that our opinions 
rent, which was something she 
tind, 


thing in this world in her own avay, and 


for she looks upon every- 


all her judgments upon her own ob- 
while 1 am 
those whom I think I 
up to and respect, judge 


bases 
ons and convictions, 
to let 


ought to look 


servat 
very willing 
at least in a great many things, 
f course not in all matters, for there 


which we must decide 
ourselves without reference to other 
people's though I should be 


indeed if I had so many things to 


some things 
for 
opinions, 
sorry 
decide as Edith has, or rather chooses to 
she would depend 
upon other people I think it would not 
easier for her really make 
for if vou eould hear some 
wonderful things which she has 


have, for if more 


only be but 


he r happ er, 
of the 
discussed with me after we have gone to 
bed at night it would really make your 
head ache—that is, if vou are subject to 


thing, which I am if I 


am 


kept awake too long, but I am proud to 
say that I don’t think I ever allowed 
Edith suppose that I was tired of 


her talk, for when any one is as 
think she ought to be 
allowed to talk about what she pleases 


hearing 


} . 
ioveiV as she 1s I 


and just as long as she pleases. 

Surprising as it may appear, nothing 
happened on that railroad journey. No 
cow of Cathay blundered in front of the 
no treight-train came around 
a curve going in the opposite direction 
the 
smoothly and according to schedule. 
Willoughby did not talk all the 
She the greatest talker I 


she was not even the fastest; she 


locomotive: 


same track; everything went 
Miss 
time. 
ever 


upon 


was not 
knew: 
was alwavs willing to wait until her turn 
came, but she had wonderful endurance 
for a steady stretch. She never made a 
bad start, she never broke, she went stead- 
ilv over the track until the heat had been 
run. 

When the time came for me to speak 
listened and 
sometimes at my words her eves sparkled 


with great interest, 


She 


almost as much as they did when slie was 


She knew a great many 


speaking herself. 
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things, and I was pleased to find out that 


she was especially interested in the good 
qualities of the people she knew. I never 


heard so many gracious sentiments in so 
short a time. 

Miss Willoughby’s residence was but a 
short distance from the station at Water 
ton, and as she thought it entirely unn« 
cessary to take a eab, I attended to her 
baggage, and offered to walk with her t: 
her home and carry her little bag. I was 
about to leave her at the door, but this 
she positively forbade. I must step in 
for a minute or two and see her mother 
and her aunt. They had heard of me, 
and would never forgive her if she let m« 
As the door 
opened immediately, we went in. 

Miss Willoughby’s mother and aunt 
were two most charming elderly ladies, 
immaculately dainty in their dress, cor- 


go without their seeing me. 


dial of manner, bright of eve, and dimin 
utive of hand, producing the impression 
of gentle goodness set off by soft whit 
muslin, folded tenderly. 

They had heard of In the 
days in which I had been with the Larra 
Miss Willoughby had written ot 
They insisted that I should stay t 
supper, for what good reason could ther 
be for my iaking that meal at the hotel, 
not a very good one, when they would bi 
so glad to have me sup with them and 
talk about our mutual friends? 

I had no reasonable 


me. few 


mies, 
me, 


objection to offer, 
and returning to the station I took my 
baggage to the hotel, where I prepared to 
sup with the Willoughby family. 

They were now a little family of three, 
although there was a brother who had 
started away the day before on a bicy 
cling tour very like my own, and they 
were both so delighted to have Amy Visit 
the Larramies, and they were both so de- 
lighted to have her come back. 

The supper was a delicate one, suitable 
for canary birds, but at an early stage of 
the meal a savory little sirloin steak was 
brought on which had been cooked es- 
pecially for me. Of course I could not 
be expected to be satisfied with thin 
dainties, matter how tasteful they 
might be. 

This house was the abode of intelli- 
gence, cultivated taste, and opulence. It 
was probably the finest mansion of the 
town. In every room there were things 


ho 
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were 
often d 


looked at 


and at 
them, and as I 


ter supype r we 
wandered from pictures 
the remarks 


Miss Wil- 


a harmonized chorus 


o vases and carved 
of the two elder ladies 


loughby seemed like 


ivory, 

and 
accompanying the rest of the perform- 
ance. Each spoke at the right time. each 
ought to 
It was a rare exhibition of hospita- 


in her turn said the thing she 
say. 
ble enthusiasm, tempered by sympathet- 
and for each 


for 


ic eonsideration 
other. 


me 


that 
water-color drawings on the walls were 
the work of Miss Willoughby, and when 
she saw I was interested in them she pro- 
dueed a portfolio of her sketches. I liked 
her coloring very much. It some- 


I soon discovered many of tal 


was 


times better than her drawing. It was 
dainty, delicate, and suggestive. One 
picture attracted me the moment my 


eyes fell upon it; it was one of the most 
carefully executed, and it represented the 
Holly Sprig Inn. 

“You recognize that!” said Miss Wil- 
loughby, evidently pleased. “You sce 
that light-colored spot in the portico? 
That’s Mrs. Chester; there 


she stax 


Talking About Baby 
Bears And M; 
Possible Return 


when I was making the drawing. It is 
nothing but two or three little dabs. but 
that is the way she looked at a distance. 
Around on this side Is the 


vard 


corner of the 
where the bear tried to eat up the 
tire of your bieyele.” 

I gazed and gazed at the little light- 
colored spot in the portico. I 
form, light, feeling. 


gave it 
I could see perfect 
eatures, blue eyes which looked out at 
me, 1 form of simple grace. 

I held that picture a good while, saying 
little, and searcely listening to Miss Wil- 
At last I felt obliged 
to replace it in the portfolio. If the artist 
had been a poor girl, I would have offered 
to buy it; if I had known her better, I 
would have asked her to give it to me; 


loughby’s words. 


but I could do nothing but put it back. 

Glancing at the clock I saw that it was 
time for me to go, but when I announced 
this fact the ladies very much demurred. 
Why should I go to that uncomfortable 
hotel? They would send for my baggage. 
There not the reason in the 
world why I should spend the night in 
that second-rate establishment. 

See,” 


was least 


said Mrs. Willoughby, opening 
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the door of a room in the rear of the par- 
lor, “if you will stay with us to-night we 
will lodge you in the chamber of the fa- 
vored guest. All the pictures on the walls 
were done by my daughter.” 

I looked into the room. It was the most 
id luxurious bed-room I had 
ever seen. It was lighted, and the har- 
mony of its furnishings was a treat to 


the eve, 


charming 


But I stood firm in my purpose to de- 
part. I would not spend the night in that 
house. There would be a fire, burglars, 
I knew not what! Against all kind en- 
treaties I urged the absolute necessity of 
my starting away by the very break of 
day, and I could not disturb a private 
family by any such proceeding. They 
saw that I was ar termined to go, and they 
allowed me to depart. 

My room at the hotel was as dreary as 
a stubble-tield upon a November evening. 
The whole house was new, varnished, and 
hard. My bed-room was small. A piece 
of new ingrain carpet cove red part of the 
hard varnished floor. Four hard walls 
and a ceiling, deadly white, surreunded 
me. The hard varnished bedstead (the 
mattress felt as if it were varnished) 
nearly filled the little room. Two stiff 
chairs, and a yellow window-shade which 
looked as if it were made of varnished 
wood, gelittered it the feeble light of a 


lamp, while the ghastly grayish 


glass 
pallor of the ewer and basin on the wash- 
stand was thrown into bold relief by the 
intenser whiteness of the wall behind it. 

I put out my light as soon as possible 
and resolutely close d mv eves, for a street 
lamp opposite my window would not al- 
low the room to fade into obseurity, and 
as long as the hardness of the bed pre- 
vented me from sleeping, my thoughts 
ran back to the chamber of the favored 
guest, but my conscience stood by me. 
Cathay is a country where it is necessary 
to be very careful. 

I did not leave Waterton until after 
nine o’clock the next day, for, although 
I was early at the shop to which my bi- 
cycle had been sent, it was not quite ready 
for me, and I had to wait. Fortunately 
no Willoughby came that wavy. 

But when at last I mounted my wheel 
I sped away rapidly toward the north. 
I had ordered my baggage expressed to a 


town fifty miles away, and I hoped that 


if I rode steadily and kept my eyes 
straight in front of me I might safely get 
out of Cathay, for the boundaries ot that 
fateful territory could not extend them- 
selves indefinitely. 

Toward the close of the afternoon | 
saw a female in front of me, her ba 
toward me, walking, and pushing a } 
cycle. 

“ Now,” said I to myself, “ she is doing 
that because she likes it, and it is none 
of my business.” I gazed out over the 
fields on the other side of the road, but as 
I passed her I could not help giving a 
glance at her machine. The air was gone 
from the tire of the hind wheel. 

“Ah,” said I to myself, “ perhaps her 
pump is out of order, or it may be that 
she does not know how to work it. T: is 
getting late. She may have to go a long 
distance. TI could pump it up for her 
no time. Even if there is a hole in it ] 
could mend it.” But I did not sti p. I 
had steeled my heart against all adven- 
tures in Cathay. 

But my conscience did not stand by 
me. I could not forget that poor woman 
plodding along the weary road and dark- 
ness not far away. I went slower and 
slower, and at last I turned. 

“Tt would not take me tive minutes to 
help her,” I] said. “] must be care Tul, 
but I need not be a churl.”) And I rock 
rapidly back. 

I came in sight of her just as she was 
turning into the gateway of a pretty 
house yard. Doubtless she lived there. | 
turned again and spun away faster than 
I had gone that day. 

For more than a month IT journeyed and 
sojourned in a beautiful river valley 
and among the low foot-hills of the moun 
tains. The weather was fair, the seenery 
was pleasing, and at last I came to be 
lieve that I had passed the boundaries of 
Cathay. I took no tablets from my littl 
box. I did not feel that I had need of 
them. 

In the course of time I ceased to travel 
northward. My vacation was not very 
near its end, but I chose to turn my face 
toward the scene of my coming duties 
made a wide circuit, I rode slowly, and 
stopped often. 


One day I passed through a village, and 
at the outer edge of it a little girl. about 
four years old, tried to cross the road. 
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Tripping, she fell down almost in front 
of me. It was by a powerful and sudden 
that I prevented myself from 
going over her, and as I wheeled across 
the road my machine came within two 
feet of her. She lay there yelling in the 
dust. I dismounted,and picking her up I 
carried her to the other side of the road. 
There I left her to toddle homeward while 
I went on my way. I could not but sigh 
as I thought that I was again in Cathay. 

Two days after this I entered Waterton. 
There was another road, said to be a very 


exertion 


pleasant one, which lay to the westward, 
and which would have taken me to Wal- 
ford through a country new to me, but I 
wished to make no further explorations 
in Cathay, and if one journeys back upon 
a road by which he came, he will find the 
scenery very different. 


I spent the night at a hotel, and after 
breakfast I very reluctantly went to call 
upon the Willoughbys. I forced myself 
to do this, for, considering the cordiality 
they had shown me, it would have 1e- 
quired more incivility than I posseszed to 
pass through the town without paying 
my respects. But to my great joy none 
I hastened 
from the house with a buoyant step, and 
was soon speeding away, and away, and 
away. 

The road was dry and hard, the sun 
was bright, but there was a fresh breeze 
in my face, and I rolled along at a swift 
and steady rate. On, on I went, until 
before the sun had reached its highest 
point I wheeled out of the main road, 
rolled up a gravel path, and dismounted 
in front of the Holly Sprig Inn. 


of the ladies was at home. 
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I leaned my bieycle against a tree and 


went in-doors. The place did not seem 


had no- 


under a tree in front 


so quiet as when I first saw it 
ticed a lady sitting 
of the house. Ther 


chiid who w 


Was a nurse-m 


aid at 


tending a as playing on the 


gras Entering the hall I glanced intothe 
large room W hich I had « alled the * ottice ee 


and saw a man there writing at a table. 
+] 
Presently 
hall. ssh 


tice d be fore. 


a maid-servant came into the 
one whom I had no- 
I asked if I could see Mrs. 
Chester, and she 


look for her. 


Was hot 


said she would go and 
There were chairs in the 
hall and I her 
there, but I did not. I entered the parlor 
and was pleased to find it unoceupied. I 
went to the upper end of the room, as far 
as possible from the door. 


might have waited for 


In a few minutes I heard a step in the 
hall. I knew it, 
soon I had 
stopped in front of the oftice, then she 
went on toward the porch, and turning 
she into the parlor, first looking 
toward the front of the room and then 
toward the place where I stood. 

The light 
directly upon her as she approached me, 
and I could see that there was a slight 
flush on her face, but before she reached 
She did not greet 
She did not offer me her hand. In 
fact, from what afterwards happened, I 
believe that she did 
that moment a fit subject 
greeting. She 


She gazed steadfastly into my tace. 


and it was strange how 


learned to know it. She 


came 


from a window near me fell 


me it had disappeared. 
me. 
not consider me at 
for ordinary 
stood up in front of me. 
Her 
features wore something of their ordinary 
but to this there was 
which 
She gave 


pleasant expression, 
added a 
had 
her head a tittle quick. shake. 

sir!” 


This reception amazed me. 


eertain determination 


never there betore. 


seen 
she said. 

I had been 
greatly agitated as 1 heard her approach, 
mind what I should 
first say to her, but now I forgot every- 
“ No what?” I ex- 


turning over in my 
thing I had prepared. 
claimed. 
“ No means that I will not marry you.” 
I stood speechless. “ Of course you are 
thinking,” 


never asked me to marry 


she continued, “ that you have 
vou. But that 


isn’t at all necessary. As soon as I saw 


you standing there, back two wee ks be- 
fore your vacation is over, 


and when I 
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got a good look at your face, I knew ex- 
actiy what you had « for. I was 


when you left here that you would 


mie 
afraid 
come back for that,so I was not altogether 
unprepared. 1 spoke promptly so as 

you and to make it easier for me.” 


Easier!” I] repeated. “ What do you 


spare 


mean 


Easier, because the 
that I will not marry you the better it 
will be for vou and for me.” 

Now I could restrain myself no longer. 
“Why ean’t I you?” J 
speaking very rapidly, and, I am afraid, 
with imprudent energy. 


sooner you know 


marry asked, 
“Ts it any sort 
of condition or circumstance which pre- 
vents? Do you think that I am forcing 
upon you at a time when T ought 
not to do it? If so, vou have mistaken 
Ever since I left here I have thought 
ot searcely anything but you, and I have 
returned thus early simply to tell you that 

I had to do that! I could 
Sut as to all else, I can wait, 
and wait, and wait, as long as you please. 
You can tell me to go away and conx 
back at whatever time you think it will 
be right for you to give me an answer.” 


myself 


me. 


i love you! 
not wait! 


“This is the right time,” she said, 
and I have given you your answer. But, 


unfortunately, I did not prevent you from 
saying what you came to say. And now 
I will tell you that the conditions and cir- 
cumstances to which vou allude have no 


thing to do with the matter. I have a 
reason for my decision which is of s 
much more importance than any other 


reason that it is the only one which need 
be considered.” 

“What is that?” I asked, quickly. 

“It is beeause I keep a 
answered. “It would be 


you to 


tavern,” she 
wrong and 
wicked for marry a woman who 
keeps a tavern!” 

Now my face flushed. I could feel it 
“ Keep a tavern!” I exclaimed. 
But 
why should vou think for an instant that 
I eared for that? Do you suppose I con- 
sider that a dishonorable calling? Iwould 
be only too glad to adopt it myself and 
help you keep a tavern, as you eal] it.” 

“ That is the 
“ That is the greatest trouble. 
you would. 


burning. 
* That is a horrible way to put it! 


trouble!” she exclaimed. 
I believe 
I believe that you think that 
the life would just suit you.” 

“Then sweep away the tavern!” I ex- 


‘4 


Put it 
consideration. I 


claimed. “ Banish it. Leave it. 
out of all thought or 
can wait for you. I can make a place 
and a position for you. I can 

“No, you she interrupted. 


“ At least, not for a long time, unless one 


cannot,” 


of your scholars dies and leaves you a 
It is the future that I am think- 
ing about. No matter what might 
and to position you 
attain, it could always be said, ‘ He 
married a woman who used to keep a tav- 
ern.’ 


legacy. 
vou 
sweep 
might 


away, what 


Now, every one who is a fricnd to 


you, who knows what is before you, if 
you choose to try for it, sh vuld do every- 
thing 


thing 


that can be done to prevent such a 
ever being said of you. T am a 
friend to you, and I am going to prevent 

I stood unable to say one word. 


Her 


voice, her eyes, even the manner in which 


she stood before me, assured me that she 
said. It was al- 
most impossible to believe that such an 
airy creature could 
icicle. 


meant 


every thing she 


into such an 


turn 


“T do not want you to feel worse than 


you can help,” she said, * but it was 


ne- 
cessary for me to speak as firmly and de- 
cidedly as 1 could, and now it is all set- 


tled.” 
I knew it was all settled. I knew it 
as well as if it had been settled for vears. 
But with my eyes still ardently fixed on 
her I remembered the little 
she came into the room. 
* Tell 


will go. 


flush when 


me one thing,” said I, “and I 
If it were not for what you say 
about your position in life, and all that, 
if there had not been such a place as this 
inn, then could you 


She moved away from me. “ You are 


i ay 
: 
* No, Sir! She Said 
| 
& 
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s great a bear as the other one!” she ex- 
‘ med, and turning she left the room 
I 1 door in the back. But in the next 
moment she ran back, holding out her 
hand CGiood-by !” she said. 


hand, but held it not a see- 


ond. Then she was gone. I stood look- 


ing at the door which she had closed be- 
hind he and then I left the house. There 
was no reason why I should stay in that 
place another minute. 

As I was about to mount my bicycle 
the boy came around the corner of the 
inn. Upon his face was a diabolical grin. 
The thought rushed into my mind that 
he might heve been standing beneath the 
parlor window. Instinctively I made a 
movement toward him, but he did not 
run. I turned my eves away from him 
and mounted. I could not kill a boy in 


the presence of a nurse-maid. 

I was about to turn in the direction of 
Walford, but then into my trouble-tossed 
the recollection that I 
had intended, no matter what happened, 
to call on the Larramies before I went 
home. | to them, and at this 
moment their house seemed like a port of 


mind there cam 


owed it 


refuge. 

The Larramies received me with wide- 
outstretched 
They were amazed to see me before the 
end of for no member of 
that family had ever come back from a 
before it but they 
showed that they were delighted to have 


opened eyes and hands. 


my Vv acation, 


vacation was over, 
me with them, be it sooner or later than 
they had expected, and I had not been in 


the house ten minutes before I received 


three separate invitations to make that 
house my home unti! school began again. 
The house was livelier than when I 


left it. 
iting there, enthusiastic devotees of golf; 
Mr. Walter’s old college friends 


was with him; and, to my surprise, Miss 


There was a married couple vis- 
one of 


Amy Willoughby was there again. 


Genevieve received me with the great- 


est warmth, and I could see that her 
hopes of a gentleman friend revived. 


Little Clara kissed as 
soon as she saw me, and I think she now 


demanded to be 


looked upon me as a permanent uncle or 
something of that kind. As soon as pos- 
sible I was escorted by the greater part 
ef the family to see the bear. 

Miss Edith had welcomed me as if I 
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had been an old friend. 
heart to the 


fave 


It warmed my 


receive frank cordial 


She said very 


and 
handshake she 


little, 


me. 
but there was a certain interroga 
that 
she had much to ask when the time came. 
As for me, I was in no hurry that 
time to did not feel like an 
swering questions, and with as much ani 
mation as I could talked to 
everybody as we went to see the bear. 
This animal had grown very fat and 
super - contented, but I found that the 
family were in the condition of Gentl 


tion in her eyes which assured me 


for 
come, | 


assume | 


man Waife in Bulwer’s novel, and wer 
now wondering what they would do with 
it. 

“You see,” 
principal showman, “the neighbors ar 
all on pins and needles about him. Ever 
the McKenna sisters spread the 
story that Orso was in the habit of get 


cried Perey, who awas the 


since 


ting under beds, there isn’t a family with- 
in tive miles of here who can go to bed 
without looking under it to see if there 
is a bear there. There are two houses for 
sale about a mile down the road, and we 
don’t know any reason why people should 
want to go except it’s the bear. 
Nearly all the dogs around here are kept 
chained up for fear that Orso will get 
hold of them, and there is a general com- 
motion, I can tell you. At first it was 
great fun, but it is getting a little tire- 
some now. We have been talking about 
shooting him, and then I shall have his 
bones, which I am going to set up as a 
skeleton, and it is my opinion that you 
ought to have the skin.” 

Several demurrers now arose, for no- 


away, 


body seemed to think that I would want 
such an ugly skin as that. 

“Ugly!” Perey, who was 
dently very anxious to pursue his study 
of comparative anatomy. “It’s a 
nificent skin. Look at that long, heavy 
fur. Why, if you take that skin and have 
it all cleaned, and combed out, and dyed 
some nice color, it will be fit to put into 
any room.” 


cried evi- 


mag- 


Genevieve was in favor of combing 
and cleaning, oiling and dyeing the hide 
of the bear without taking it off. 

“Tf you would do that,” she declared, 
“he would be a beautiful bear, and we 
would give him away. They would be 


glad to have him at Central Park.” 
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The Larramies would not listen to my 


eaving that day. There were a good 
many people in the house, but there was 


room enough for and when we had 


left the bear without solving the problem 


me, 


f his final disposition, 


there 


were so 
many things to be done and so many 
things to be said that it was late in th 
afternoon before Miss Edith found the 


opportunity of speaking to me for which 
she had been waiting so long. 

“ Well,” said she, as we walked together 
away from the golf links, but not toward 
the house, * 


what have you to report? 
‘Report ¢” I repeated, evasively. 
“Yes, you promised to do that, and I 

always expect people to fulfil their prom- 


to me. 


ses You came here by the way of 
the Holly Sprig inn, didn’t you?” 

I assented. 
oe It 
miles nearer 
oad. But I suppose that you thought 
that you must go there first.” 

* That is what I thought,” I answered. 

* Have you been thinking about her all 
the time you have been away ?” 

= Nearly all the time.” 

“And actually cut off a big slice of 
your vacation in order to see her?” 


“ A very roundabout way,” 
would 
if you had come by the eross- 


she said. 


have been seven 


I replied that that was precisely the 
state of the case. 

*“ And after all you weren't successful. 
You need not tell me anything about that 
—I knew it as soon as I saw you this 
morning. But I will ask you to answer 
one thing: Is the decision final ?” 

I sighed—I could not help it, but she 
did not even smile. “ Yes,” I said, “ the 
affair is settled definitely.” 

For a minute or so we walked on silent- 
ly, and then she said: “ I do not want you 
to think I am hard-hearted, but I must 
what is in I congratulate you, 
and, at the same time, I am sorry for 
her.” 


say me. 


At this amazing speech I turned sud- 
denly toward her, and we both stopped. 

“ Yes,” 
with her clear eyes fixed upon my face, 
think it 
is likely she is the most charming young 
woman you are ever likely to meet—and 
| know a great deal more about her than 
you do, for I have known her for a long 
time, and your acquaintance is a very 
short one—she has qualities that you do 


said she, standing before me 


you are to be congratulated. 
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abo 


not know anything about; she is lovely! 
But 


for all that it would be very wron; 


for you to marry her, and I am glad that 
she had sense enough not to let vou do it.” 
Why do you say that ¢” I] asked, a lit 
tle sharply. 
“Of course you don’t like it.” she r 
but it is true. 
lovely as you think her- 


Slice is. 


plied, “ She may be as 


and I am sure 
She may be of good family, finely 


educate d, 


but 


and a great many more things, 
all that goes for nothing beside the 
tact that for over five vears she has been 
the landlady of a little hotel.” 

“IT do not care a snap for that!” I ex- 


claimed. “I like her all the better for 


* That makes it worse,” she interrupt- 
ed, and as she spoke I could not but recol- 
lect that a similar remark had been made 
the slightest 
doubt that you would have been perfeetly 


to me before. have not 
willing to settle down as the landk rd of 
a little hotel. 
if vou 


But if you had not-—even 


had gone on in the course which 
father has marked out for you—and you 
ought to hear him talk about you—you 
might have become famous, rich, nobody 
knows what,—perhaps President of a Col- 
lege, — but still everybody would have 
known that your wife was the young wo- 
man who used to keep the Holly Sprig 
Inn, and asked the people who came there 
if they objected to a back room, and if 
they wanted tea or coffee for their break- 
fast. Of course Mrs. Chester thought too 
much of you to let you consider any such 
foolishness.” 

I made no answer to this remark. IT 
thought the young woman was taking a 
greet deal upon herself. 

“Of course,” she continued, “it would 
have been a great thing for Mrs. Chester, 
and I honor her that she stood up stiffly 
and did the thing she ought to do. I do 
not know what she said when she gave 
you her final answer, but whatever it was 
it was the finest compliment that she 
could have paid you.” 

I smiled grimly. 
a bear,” I 


“She likened me to 
said. “Do you eall that a 
compliment ?” 

Edith Larramie stood and looked me 
very steadily in the face, her eyes spark- 
ling. “Tell me thing,” she said. 
“When she spoke to you in that way 
weren't you trying to find out how she 


one 


. 


felt about the matter exclusive of thi 


I could not help smiling again as I as 
sented, 
* There!” she exclaimed. “I am be- 


have the highest respect tor 


as a forecaster of human 


s. It was like you to try to 
tind out that, and it was like her to snub 
vou. But let’s walk on. Would you like 
me to give you some advice ?” 

*]T am afraid your advice is not worth 
very much,” I answered, * but I will hear 
“ Well, then,” she said, “I advise you 
to fall in love with somebody else just as 
soon as vou ean. That is the best way 
to get this affair out of your mind, and 
until you do that you won't be worth 
anything.” 

I felt that I now knew this girl so well 
that I could say anything to her. “ Very 
well, then,” said I; *" suppose I fall in 
love with you?” 

“ That isn’t a very nice speech,” she 
said. “ There is a little bit of spiteful- 
ness in it. But it doesn’t mean anything 
anyway. I am out of the competition, 
and that is the reason I can speak to you 
so. freely. And, moreover, that is the 
reason why I know so much about the 
matter. Iam not biassed. But vou need 
have no trouble—there’s Amy.” 

“Don’t say Amy to me, I beg of you!” 
| exclaimed. 

“Why not ?” she persisted. “She is 
very pretty. She is as good as she can 
be. She is rich. And if she were your 
wife you would want her to talk mor 
than she does, you would be so glad to 
listen to her. I might say more about 
Amy, but I won't.” 

“Would it be very impolite,” said I, 
“if I whistled ?” 

*“T don’t know,” she said, “but you 
needn't do it. I will consider it done. 
And now I will speak of Bertha Putney. 
I was bound to mention Amy first, be 
cause she is my dear friend, but Miss 
Putney is a grand girl. And I do not 
mind telling you that she takes a great 
interest in you.” 

* How do vou know that?” I asked. 

* T have seen her sinee you were here 
she lunched with us. As soon as she 
heard your name mentioned—and that 
was bound to happen, for this family has 
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been talking about you ever since they 
tirst knew you—she began to ask ques- 
tions. Of course the bear came up, and 
she wanted to know every blessed thing 
that happened. But when she found out 
that you got the bear at the Holly Sprig, 
her manner changed, and she talked no 
more about you at the table. 

* But in the afternoon she had a great 
deal to say to me. I did not know exact- 
lv what she was driving at, and I may 
have told her too much. We said a great 
many things—some of which I remember 
and some I do not—but I am sure that I 
never knew a woman to take more inter- 
est in a man than she takes in you. So 
it is my opinion that if you would stop 
at the Putneys’ on your way home you 
might do a great deal to help you get rid 
of the trouble you are now in. It makes 
me feel something like a spy in a camp 
to talk this way, but I told you I was your 
friend, and I am going to be one. Spies 
are all right when they are loyal to their 
own side.” 

I was very glad to have such a girl on 
my side, but this did not seem to be a 
very good time to talk about the ad- 
vantages of a call upon Miss Putney. 

In spite of all the entreaties of the Lar- 
ramie family I persisted in my intention 
of going on to Walford the next morn- 
ing, and in reply to their assurances that 
I would find it dreadfully dull in that lit- 
tle village during the rest of my vaca- 
tion, 1 told them that I should be very 
mueh occupied and should have no time 
to be dull. 1 was going seriously to work 
to prepare myself for my profession. For 
a vear or two I had been deferring this 
important matter, waiting until I had 
laid by enough money to enable me to 
give up school-teaching and to apply my- 
self entirely to the studies which would 
be hecessary. All this would give me 
enough to do, and vacation was the time 
in which I ought to do it. The distrae- 
tions of the school session were very much 
in the way of a proper contemplation of 
my own affairs. 


“That sounds very well,” said Miss 
Edith, when there was no one by, “ but 
if you cannot get the Holly Sprig Inn out 
of your mind, I do not believe you will do 
very much * proper contemplation.” Take 
my advice and stop at the Putneys’. It 
can do you no harm, and it might help to 
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free your mind of distractions a great 
deal worse than those of the school.” 

“ By filling it with other distractions, 
I suppose you mean,” | 
tickle-minded person you must think me. 


answered 


But it pleases me so much to have you 
an ,interest in me that 
sent any. of your advice.” 
She laughed. “T like to give advice,” 
she said, “ but I must admit that I some- 
times think better of a person if he does 
not take it. But I will say, and this is all 


ake 


l do not re- 


the advice I am going to give you at pres- 
ent, that if you want to be successful in 
making love, you must change your meth- 
You cannot expect to up in 
front of a girl and stop her short as if 
she runaway horse. <A_ horse 
doesn’t like that sort of thing, and a girl 
doesn’t like it. You must take more time 
about it. A runaway girl doesn’t hurt 
anybody, and, if you are active enough, 
you can jump in behind and take the 
reins and stop her gradually without hurt- 
ing her feelings, and then, most likely, 
you can drive her for all the rest of your 
life.” 

“You ought to have that speech en- 
graved in uncial characters on a slab of 
said 1. “Any museum would be 
glad to have it.” 

I had two the one I] 
gave for wishing to leave this hospitable 
house. In the first place, Edith Larramie 
troubled me. I did not like to have any 
one know so much about my mental in- 
terior—or to think she knew so much. I] 
cid not like to feel that I was beine man- 
aged. I had a strong belief that if any- 
body jumped into a vehicle she was pull- 
ing he would find that she was doing her 
own driving and would allow no inter- 
Y liked her very much, but I 
was sure that away from her I weuld feel 
freer in mind. 


ods. 


step 


were a 


stone,” 


reasons beside 


ferences, 


The other reason for my leaving was 
Amy Willoughby. During my little visit 
to her house my acquaintance with her 
had grown with great rapidity. Now 1] 
seemed to know her very well, and the 
more I knew her the better I liked her. It 


may be vanity, but I think she wanted 
me to like her, and one reason for believ- 
ing that was the fact that when she was 
—and I saw a great deal of her 
during the afternoon and evening I spent 
with the Larramies—she did not talk so 


with me 
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much, and when she did speak she Ih- 
variably said something I wanted to hear. 

the remarks which had 
been made about her by her friend Edith, 
I could not but admit that she was a ver 
fine girl, combining a great many attrac- 
tive qualities, but I rebelled against ev- 
ery conviction I had in regard to her. I 
did not want to think about her admira- 
ble qualities. I did not want to believe 
that in time they would impress me more 
forcibly than they did now. I did not 
want people to imagine that 1 would come 
If 1 staid there I 
might almost look upon her in the li 
of a duty. 


Remembering 


to be so impressed. 
ght 
The family farewell the next morning 


tumultuous Invitations 


was a one. to 
ride up again during my vacation, to 


come and spend Saturdays and Sundays, 
were intermingled with earnest injune- 
tions from Genevieve in regard to a corre- 
spondence which she wished to open with 
me for the benefit of her mind, and dee- 
larations from Perey that he would let 
me know all about the bear as soon as it 
was decided what would be the best thing 
to happen to him, and entreaties from lit- 
tle Clara that I would not go away with- 
out kissing her good-by. 

But the Miss Edith 
found a chance to say a final word to me. 
* Don’t you try,” she said, as I was about 
to mount my bicycle, “to keep those 
holly sprigs in your brain until Christ- 
mas. They are awfully stickery, they 
will not last, and besides, there will not 
be any Christmas.” 

“And how about New-Year’s day?” ] 


asked. 


amid contusion 


“That is the way to talk,” said she. 
“ Keep your mind on that and you will be 
all right.” 

As I rode along I could not forget that 
it would be necessary for me to pass the 
I had made inquiries, but there 
were no byways which would serve my 
purpose. There was nothing for me to 
do but keep on, and on I kept. I should 
pass so noiselessly and so swiftly that | 


inn. 


did not believe any one would notice me, 
unless, indeed, it should be the boy. ] 
earnestly hoped that I should not see the 
boy. 

Whether or not I was’ seen from the inn 
as I passed it I do not know. In fact, I 
did not know when I passed it. No shout 
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ot immature diabolism caught my ear, no 
scent of lemon came into my nostrils, and 
L saw nothing but the line of road di- 
rectly in f 
When I 
had left 


slack« d mis 


n front of me, 
was positively certain that I 
little ‘ar behind me, I 
speed, and perceiving a 
spreading tree the roadside, I dis- 
mounted and sat down in the shade. It 
a hot day, and unconsciously I had 
hard. Several 


solis oh W hee ls passed along the road, and 


the inn f 


by 


Was 


been working very per- 
every time i saw one approaching I was 
afraid that it might be somebody L knew, 
who might me in the 
shade. I was enough to Wal- 


ford to meet with people from that neigh- 


and sit by 


stop 


now near 


borhood, and I did not want to meet with 
1 had a great many 
things to think about, and just then I 
was up mind 
well for me 


any one just now. 


busy trying to make my 


whether or not it would be 
to stop at the Putneys’. 

If I should pass without stopping, some 
one in the lodge would probably see me, 
and the family would know of my dis- 
but, although it would have 
been a very simple thing to do, and a very 
proper thing, I did not feel sure that I 
If Edith Larramie had 
never said anything about it, I think I 
would sureiy have made a morning call 
upon the Putneys. 

After I had cooled off a little I rose to 
remount; I had not decided anything, but 


courtesy, 


wanted to stop. 


there was no use to sit there any longer. 
the road toward Wal- 
ford, I saw in the distance some one ap- 
Involuntarily I 
watched the on-coming 
woman. She 
moved steadily and rapidly on the other 
side of the road. Very soon I recognized 
It was Miss Putney. 


Glaneing along 
proaching on a wheel. 
still and 
evelist, who I 


stood 


saw was a 


her. 

As she came nearer and nearer I was 
greatly impressed with her appearance. 
Her costume was as suitable and becom- 
ing for the occasion as if it had been an 
evening dress for a ball, and she wheeled 
better than any woman cyclist I ever saw. 
Her head was erect, her eves straight be- 
fore her, and her motion was rhythm of 
action. 

With my hand on my wheel I moved a 
few steps toward the middle of the road. 
I was about to take off my cap when she 
turned her eyes upon She 


me. even 
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moved her head a little so as to gaze upon 
Her face was 
eyes 


me a few seconds longer. 
her large, 

In them was not on 
recognition. Turning them 
again upon the road in front of her, she 
sped on and away. 


quiet and serene, were 
clear,and observant. 


gleam of 


For some minutes I stood looking after 
her, utterly astonished. I do not think 
in all my hte I had ever been cut like 
that. What did it mean? Could she care 
enough about me to resent my stopping 
at the Holly Sprig? Was it possible that 
she could have known what had been like- 
ly to happen there, and what had happen- 
ed there? All this was very improbable, 
but in Cathay people seemed to know a 
great Anyway, she had 
solved my problem for me. I need give 
no further thought to a stop at her fa- 
ther’s mansion. 

I mounted and rode on, but not rapidly. 
I was very much moved. 


many things. 


My soul grew 
warm as I thought of the steady gaze of 
the eyes which that girl had fixed upon 
me. For a mile or so I moved steadily 
and quietly in a mood of incensed dig- 
nity. I pressed the pedals with a hard 
and cruel tread. I did not understand. 
I could scarcely believe. 

Soon, however, I began to move a little 
faster. Somehow or other I became con- 
scious that there was a bicycle at some 
distance behind me. I pushed on a little 


faster. I did not wish to be overtaken by 
anybody. Now I was sure there was a 
wheel behind me. I could not hear it, 


but I knew it was there. 

Presently I became certain that my in- 
stincts had not deceived me, for I heard 
the quick sound of a bicycle bell. This 
was odd, for surely no one would ring for 
me to get out of the way. Then there 
was another tinkle, a little nearer. 

Now I sped faster and faster. I heard 
the bell violently Then I 
thought, bur I am not sure, that I heard 
a voice. I struck out with the thrust of 
a steam-engine, and the earth slipped 
backward beneath me like the water of a 
mill-race. I passed wagons as if they had 
been puffs of smoke, and people on wheels 
as though they were flying cinders. 

In some ten minutes I slackened speed 
and looked back. For a long distance 


ringing. 


behind me not a bicycle was in sight. I 
now pursued my homeward way with a 
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and a lacerated heart. | 
hated this region which I had ealled Ca- 
Its not barba- 
rians, but I was suffering from their bar- 


barities, 


body 


thay. inhabitants were 
I had come among them clean, 
whole, with an upright bearing. I 
going away torn, bloody, and downeast. 

If the last words of the lady of the 
Holly Sprig meant the thing IT 
thought they meant, then did they make 
the words which preceded them all the 
more bitter. The more friendly and hon- 
est the counsels of Edith Larramie had 
grown, the deeper they had cut into my 
heart. Even the more than regard with 
which my scul prompted me to look back 
to Amy Willoughby was a pain to me. 
My judgment would enrage me ii it 
should try to compel me to feel as I did 
not want to feel. 

3ut none of these wounds would have 
so pained and disturbed me had it not 
been for the merciless gaze which that 
dark-eyed girl had fixed upon me as she 
passed me standing in the road. And if 
she had gone too far and had done more 
than her own nature could endure, and if 
it were she who had been pursuing me, 
then the wound was more cruel and the 
smart deeper. If she believed me a man 
who would stop at the ringing of her bell, 


was 


sweet 


then was I ashamed of myself for having 
given her that impression. 

I now proposed to wheel my way in one 
long stretch to Walford. I took 
terest in rest nor in refreshment. Simply 
to feel that I had done with this evcle of 
Cathay would be to me rest, 


no in- 


refreshment, 
and, perhaps, the beginning of peace. 

The sun was high in the heavens, and 
its rays were hot, but still I kept steadily 
on until I saw a female figure by the road- 
side waving a handkerchief. I had not 
vet reached her, but she had stopped, was 
looking at me, and was waving energet- 
ically. I could not be mistaken. I turn- 
ed and wheeled up in front of her. It 
was Mrs. Burton, the mother of the young 
lady who had injured her ankle on the 
day when I out 
through Cathay. 

“T am so glad to see you,” she said, as 
she shook hands with me. “I knew you 
as soon as my eyes first fell upon you. 
You know ] have often seen you on the 
road before we became acquainted with 
We have frequently talked about 
you since vou were here, and we did not 
expect you would be coming back so soon. 
Mr. Burton has hoping that he 
would have a chance to know you better. 
He is very fond of schoolmasters. He 


set for my journey 


you. 


been 


if 
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was an intimate friend of Godfrey Ches- 
ter, who had the school in Walford some 
vears before you came—when the boys 
go to school together 


He 
too elderly, perhaps, but Mr. 


and girls used t 
and of the 


vas a littl 


man who came atterward. 


Burton liked him too, and now he hopes 


hat he is going to know you. But ex- 
ise me for keeping you standing so long 
in the road. You must come in. We 


shall have dinner in ten minutes. I was 


just coming home from a_neighbor’s 


when I caught sight of you.” 
decline 


ton might be a very 


Mr. Bur- 


agreeable man, but 


1 with earnestness, 


I wanted to make no new acquaintances 
then. I must keep on to Walford. 

But the good lady would listen to no 
refusals of her hospitality. I was just in 
I must need a mid-day rest, and 
She 


time. 
something to eat. very sorry 
Mr. home. He 
nearly always was at home, but to-day he 
Waterton. But if I would 
mtented to take with her 
daughter and herself, they would be de- 
lighted She made a 

for but I 
opened it both went in. 
The daughter met us at the top of the 
garden walk. 


was 
that Burton was not at 
had gone to 
he ¢ dinner 
to have me do so. 
the gate 
for her, and we 


motion ta open me, 


She came toward me as a 
cool summer breeze comes upon a hot and 
dusty world. There was no flush upon 
but her eves and lips told me 
that she was glad to see me before she 
a word or placed her soft white 
hand in mine. At the first touch of that 
hand I glad that Mrs. Burton had 
stopped me in the road. Here was peace. 

That the most soothing 


meal of which I had ever partaken. I] 


] 
spoke 
felt 
fel 


dinner was 
did the carving, my companions did the 
and nearly all the conversa- 
Ordinarily I 
would not have liked this, but every word 


questioning, 
tion was about myself. 
which was said by those two fair ladies 
for the sweetness of the mother was mere- 
lv more seasoned than that of the daugh- 
ter—was so filled with friendly interest 
that it gratified me to make my answers. 
They seemed to have heard a great deal 
about me during my wanderings through 
Cathay. They knew, of course, that I 
had stopped with the Putneys, for I had 
told them that, but they had also heard 
that I had spent a night at the Holly 


had afterwards staid with 


Sprig, and 
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the Larramies. But of anything which 
had happened which in the slightest d 
gree had jarred upon my feelings the: 
did not appear to have heard the slight 
est mention. 

I might have supposed that only good 
and happy news thought it worth whil 
to stop at that abode of peace. As I look 
ed upon the serene and tender count 
nance of Mrs. Burton I wondered how a 
cloud rising from want of sympathy with 
early peas ever could have settled over 
that little family circle; but it was thx 
man who had caused the cloud. J knew 
it. It is so often the man. 

When we had finished dinner and had 
gone out to sit in the cool shadows of th 
piazza, I let my gaze rest as often as | 
might upon the fair face of that young 
girl. Several times her eyes met mine, 
but their lids never drooped, their tend 
light did not brighten. I felt that sh 
was so truly glad to see me that her plea 
sure in the meeting was not affected on 
way or the other by the slight incident of 
my looking at her. 
countenance told of inno 
cence, purity, and truth, her countenance 
told of I believe that if she had 
thought that it pleased me to look at her, 
it would have pleased her to know that it 
gave me pleasure. 

As I talked with her and looked at her, 
and as I looked at her mother and talked 
with her, it was impressed upon me that 


If ever a 


them. 


if there is one thing in this world which 
is better than all else, it is peace, that 
peace which comprises so many forms of 
That th 


thoughts which came to me could come 


happiness and deep content. 


to a heart so lacerated, so torn, so full of 
pain as mine had been that morning, 
seemed wonderful, and yet they came. 
Once or twice I tried to banish these 
thoughts. It seemed disrespectful to my- 
self to entertain them so soon after other 


thoughts which I now wish to banish 
utterly. I am not a hero of romance. 


I am only a plain human being, and such 
is the constitution of my nature that the 
more troubled and disturbed is my soul, 
the more welcome is purity, truth, and 
peace. 

But after all my feelings were not 
quite natural, and the change in them 
was too sudden. It was the consequence 
of too violent a reaction, but such as it 
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s, it was complete. I would not be 
hasty. I would not be deficient in self- 
respect. But if at that moment I had 
known that this was the time to declare 
what I wished to have, I would unhesi- 
tatingly have asked for beauty, purity, 
and peace, 

A maid came out upon the piazza wh 
wanted something. Mrs. Burton half 
rose, but her daughter forestalled her. 


“T will go,” said she. “ Excuse me one 
minute.” 

It my tace expressed the sentiment, 
“QO that the mother had gone!” I did not 
intend that it should do so. Mrs. Burton 
then began to talk about her daughter. 

“She is like her father,” she said, “ in 
so manv Ways. For one thing, she is 


very fond of schoolmasters. I do not 
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know exactly why this should be, but her 
teachers always seem to be her friends. 
In fact, she is to marry a schoolmaster 
that is, an assistant professor at Yale. 
He is in Europe now, but we expect him 
back early in the fall.” 

A short time after this, when th 
daughter had returned and I rose to £0, 
the young girl put her soft white hand 
Into mine exactly as she had done when I 
arrived, and the light in her eves showed 
me just as it had showed me before the 
ple asure she had taken in my visit. But 
the mother’s farewell was different from 


her greeting. I could see in her kind air 
which 


She had bee n very 


a certain considerate sympathy 
was not there before. 
prompt to tell me of her daughter's en- 


gagement. 
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truth 


necessary to 


That yvoung angel of peace and 


would have deemed it 


not 


savy a word about the matter, even to a 


young man who was a schoolmaster, and 


between whom and her family a mutual 


interest was rapidly growing. But with 
the mother it was otherwise. She had 
seen the shadows pass away from my 
countenance as I sat and talked upon 


that cool piazza, my eyes bent upen her 
daughter. Mothers know. 
The next morning, being again settled 
in my rooms in Walford, I went to eall 
upon the Doctor and his daughter. The 
Doctor was not at home, but his daugh- 
ter was glad to see me. 

* And how do you like your evele of 
Cathay asked. 

“T do not like it at all,” I answered. 
“Tt has taken me upon a dreary round. 


sie 


I am going to change it for another as 


soon as 1 have an opportunity.” 


“Then it has not been a wheel of 
fortune to vou?” she remarked. “ And 
as for that country which you figura- 


tively called Cathay, did you tind that 


pleasant? 
“In ves, but in others not. 


some Ways, 


I came 


I do not care to go there 


back before my vacation 
was over, 2! d 
She now wanted me to tell her where 
T had really been and what had happened 
and I gave her a sketch of my ad- 
ventures. Of eould not enter 
deeply into particulars, for that would 
| but I told her 


id stopped, and my accounts 


to me, 
course 
make too mg a story, 
where I h: 
of the bear and the horse were deeply 


Interesting. 


“Tt seems to me,” she said, when I 
had finished, “that if things had been 
a little different, you might have had 
an extremely pleasant tour. For in- 


stanee, if Mr. Godfrey Chester had been 
living. I think you would have liked him 
very much, and it is probable that you 
would have been glad to stay at his inn 
for several days. It is a beautiful coun- 
try thereabout.” 

“ Did you know him?” I asked. 

“ Oh, ves,” she said; “ he was my teach- 
er during part of my school days here. 
And then there is Mr. Burton; father is 
He is a man of great 
unfortunate that 


very fond of him. 


intelligence. It was 


you did not see more of him.” 


gentleman. 
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* And perhaps you know Mr. Putney ?” 
I said. 
“No.” 


great deal about him. 


“T have heard a 
He seems to be a 
But as to Mr. Lar- 
him. He is a 
great favorite throughout the county, and 


she answered. 


stiff sort of a man. 
ramie, every body likes 
his son Walter is a rising young man. 
Il am glad you made the acquaintance of 
the Larramies.” 

“So am I,” 
And, by-the-way, do you know a young 
man named Willoughby? 
first but he lives at 
ton.” 

“Oh, the Willoughbys 
I 


I said, st very glad indeed. 


never heard 


his name, Water 


of Waterton,” 
heard a deal 
Father used to know the old 


she said. have great 


about them. 
He was a great collector ot 
rare books, but he is dead now. If you 
had met him you would have found him 
a man of your own tastes.” 


When I 


for 


was going away she stopped 


me a moment. l forgot to ask you,” 
she said; “ did you take any of those cap- 
sules I gave you when vou were starting 
off on your eyele ?” 

“ Yes,” said I, “I took some of them.” 
But I could not well explain the capri- 
cious way in which I had endeavored to 
guard against the germs of malaria, and 
to eall my own attention to the threaten- 
ing germs of erratic fancy. 

“Then you do not think they did you 
any good?” she said 

“1 am not sure,” I replied. 
say anything about that. But of 
thing I am certain, and that is, that it 
any germs of any kind entered my sys- 
tem, it is perfectly free from them now.” 

“T am glad to hear that,” she said. 


about a week after ihis that I 
a letter from Perey Larramie. 
“T thought you would like to know about 
the bear,” he wrote. 
have forgotten to feed him, and he broke 
his chain and got away. He 
straight over to the Holly Sprig Inn, 
and I expect he did that because the inn 
was the last place that he had seen his 
master. I did not know bears cared so 
much for masters. He didn’t stay long 
at the inn, but he staid long enough to 
bite a boy. Then he went into the woods. 

* As soon as we heard of it we all set 
off on a bear-hunt. It was jolly fun, 


It was 
received 


Somebody must 


went 


reRatt 
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did 


him. 


although I not so much as eatch a 
sight of Father 
three - hundred - foot It was a 
Winchester rifle with a thirty-two ecar- 
iridge. It was a beautiful shot, Walter 
said, and I wish I had made it. 

“ We took his skin off and tore it 
or 


shot him at a 


range. 


only 
three places, which can be 
Would you like to have the 
kin, and do you care particularly about 
the head? If you don’t, I would like to 
have it, because without it the skeleton 
will not be perfect.” 


in two 
mended. 


I wrote to Perey that I aid not desire 
so much as a single hair of the beast. 1 
did not tell him so, but I despised the 
bears of Cathay. 


It was just before the Christmas holi- 
days when I finally made up my mind 
that of all the women in the world the 
Doctor’s daughter was the one for me, 
and when I told her so she did not try 
to that this her 
I had seen the most charming 


conceal was also own 
opinion. 
qualities in other women, and my some 
what rapid enthusiastic study of 
them had so familiarized me with them 
that I was enabled readily to perceive 
their existence in others. I found them 
all in the Doctor’s daughter. 

Her father was very well pleased 
when he heard of our compact. It 
was plain that he had been waiting to 
hear of it. 


and 


When he furthermore heard 
that I had decided to abandon all thought 
of the law, and to study medicine instead, 
Ile ar- 
ranged everything with affectionate pru- 
dence. I should read with him, begin- 
ning immediately, even before I gave up 
my school. I should attend the necessary 
medical courses, and we need be in no 
hurry to marry. 


his satisfaction was complete. 


We were both young, 
and when I was ready to become his as- 
sistant, it would be time enough for him 
to give me his daughter. 

We were sitting together in the Doc- 
tor’s library and had been looking over 
some of the papers of the Walford Lit- 
erary Society, of which we were both of- 
ticers, when I said, looking at her signa- 
ture: “ By-the-way, I wish you would tell 
me one thing. What does the initial ‘ FE.’ 
stand for in your name? I never knew 
any one to use it.” 
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“ No,” she said; “I do not like it. It 
was given to me by my mother’s sister, 
who was a romantie young lady. It is 


Europa. 
quickly, 


And I only hope,” she added, 
“that you may have tif ty years 


of it. 


Three years of the fifty have now pass 


ed, and each one of th young women | 
met in Cathay has married. The first 
one to go off was Edith Larramie. She 


married the college friend of her brother 
who was at the when I visited 
them. When |] her Walford 


shorily after I heard of her engagement, 


house 
met in 
she took me aside in her old way and told 


me she wanted me always to look upon 


her as my friend, no matter how cireum- 
stances might change with her or me. 
“You do much 


friend I was to you,” she said, “and it is 


not know how of a 


not at all necessary you should know. 
But I wiil say that when I saw you get- 
ting into such a dreadful snarl in our 
part of the country, I determined, if 


there were no other way to save you, I 
would marry you myself! But I did not 


do it, and you ought to be very glad of 


it, for you would have found that a lit- 
tle of me, now and then, would be a 
great deal more to your taste than to 


have me always.” 

Mrs. Chester married the man who had 
courted her before she fell in love with 
her schoolmaster. It appeared that the 
fact of her having been the landlady of 
the Holly 


his case. 


Sprig made no difference in 
He was too rich to have any 
prospects which might be interfered with. 

Amy Willoughby married Walter Lar- 
ramie. That was a thing 
well have been expected. | 
to hear it, 
terested in the Larramies. 

About a there 
wedding at the Putney city mansion. 
daughter of the family 


Italian gentleman with a title. ] 


which might 
was very glad 
for I shall never fail to be in- 


grand 


r 


year ago Was a 
rhe 
was married to an 
read of 
the affair in the newspapers, and having 
heard, in addition, a great many details 
of the match the gossips of Wal- 
ford, I supposed myself to be fully in- 
formed in regard to this grand alliance, 


from 


and was therefore very much surprised 
personally, announcement 


of the marriage upon a very large and 


to receive, an 


| 
| 
| 
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given, in full, country house, and some people beliey: 


he y us 1 nd dignities of the no- that they intend to make it their per- 
ble bridegroor I did not believe Mr. manent home. 
Pu sent me s card, nor that The Doetor strongly advises that Eu- 
his wife had done « certain] ropa and I—TI very much like 
e { t did t send it. But this name, and she is fast los ' 
( it came to me ] ng her prejudice against it 
owed t to the should go before long and settle 
hat tne part ol = in the Cathay reg ion. IIe thinks 
‘ t by no mischane LDOSTOR SURFED | h; it will be a most excellent 
i I fail to know exactly - i for me to begin my labors 
had happened. I heard and he knows many families 
that le noble lads who would doubtless glad 
i isha ect spend ive me their practice, 
nm he tather’s THE END. 


THE FIRST DAY 


BY THEODOSIA GARRISON 


SLEEP. whe yesterday was tired, 
I, who was very weary, rest: 


I have forgot all things desired, 
Or what were bad or what wer best; 
Wan roses lie upon my breast 
make a pillow for my head: 

I know not am I banned or bles 


Who am most quiet 


Pe rchanee to-morrow God may come 


With awfulness of mouth and brow, 

And bid me speak, who would bx dumb, 

My sins of yesterday: but now 

have forgotten deed and Vow, 

have been soothed and Con forted, 

And clothed with peace, | know hot how, 


Whe aml most happy being dead. 


A moment since one touched my hai 
There were hot tears upon my fae 
To-morrow I may wake and care 
And hunger for a lost embrace: 
But now one dim, delicious space, 
My joys are done, my tears are shed; 
[ may lie still, who have the 
Of all forgetting 


grace 


being dead. 


; 


A GOLDEN VENTURE 


W. 


HE elders of 
at 
knees wide apart and the youngest 
the print 
een, and Mr, Tide r 
small 
in a red flannel frock and 
a slipper. The larger Tidger 

took the solids of il 


their break 
down the stone - flagged 


the Tidger family Sat 


breakfast Mrs. Tidger with 


Tidger nestling in valley of 
dress which lay betw 
bearing on one moleskin knee a 
copy of himself 
children 
fast up and 
court outside, 


coming in occasional 


ot 


iv to gulp 


ar: 
weak tea 


very from a gallipot or two 
which st vod on the table, and to whee Le 


Mr. Tidger out of 
bloater he 
to bestow. 


any 


felt 


small piece yf 


which enough 


#enerous 
“Peg away, Ann,” said Mr. 
heartily. 

His wife’s elder 


and passing the remains of her slice 


Tidger, 
sister shook her head, 
one of her small nephews, leaned baek in 


her chair. “ No appetite, 
said, slowly. 


Tidger,” she 


“You should go in for carpentering,” 
said Mr. Tidger, in justification of the 
huge crust he was earving into mouth 
fuls with his pocket - knife. “Seems 


Hul- 


Lo 
me I can’t eat enough sometimes. 
lo, who’s the letter for q?? 

He took it from the postman, 
at the door amid a bevy of Tidgers, who 


who stood 
had followed him up the court, and sl: 
ly read the address. 

“Mrs. Ann Pullen,” he said, handing 
it over to his sister-in-law: “nice wri 


ing too.” 
broke the and 


Mrs. Pullen 


after a somewhat lengthy search for her 


envel pe, 


pocket, fumbled therein for her 


spec- 


tacles. She then searched the mantel- 
piece, the chest of drawers, and the 
dresser, and finally ran them to earth 
on the copper. 

She was not a good scholar, and it 


took her some time to read the lk tter, a 
proceeding which 
“Ohs” and 
“God bless 


she punctuated with 


“ Ahs” 


my 


such 
and 


and gaspings 
souls ” nearly 


as 


W. 


JACOBS 


drove the and his wife, who 


were leaning forward impati ntly, to the 


carpenter 


verge of desperation. 
“Who's it 
for the third time. 
“1 don’t 

“ Good 


thought it { 


“ 


asked Mr. 


from ¢” Tidgs r 
Mrs, 


who ever 


ha’ 


know,” said 


gracious, would 
Ann?’ demai ded the 
earpenter, feverishly. 

Why don’t people 
plain?” d nded 


aein 
patiently. 


Thought what, 


write their names 


his sister-in-law, in 


got a printed name up 
corner: Well, I 
did—] whether 

ling on my head or my heels.” 


“You're 


you're a-doing,” 


in the perhaps that’s it. 


never don’t know 


Stam 


sitting down, that’s what 
the carpenter, re 
garding her somewhat unfavor 
ae rhaps it’s a 
Pullen, 


b 
Oo such 


said 
ably. 
said Mrs. 


“T’ve heard 


tuke-in,” 
her lips trembling. 
If it is, I 


things. 


shall 


never 
get over it—never.” 
* Get—over—what?” asked the car- 
penter. 
“It don’t look like a take-in solilo- 


quized Mrs. Pullen, 


think any body’d 


“and I shouldn’t 
all that 
and spend a penny to take in a 


thing like 


go to trouble 
poor 
me, 
Mr. Tidger, throwing politeness to the 
| 


winds, leaned forward, and snatching the 


letter from her, read it with feverish 
hast te mpered by a defective educati n. 


“its 
voice trembling 

“What is?” 
patie ntly. 

Looks 
feebly. 

“ What Mrs. 


wrought beyond all endurance. 


Ann,” 
; “it must be 


asked Mrs. Tidger, im- 


take-in, 


he said, his 


like it,” said Mrs. Pullen. 


is it?” sereamed Tidger, 


Her husband turned and regarded her 


with much severity, but Mrs. Tidger’s 
gaze was the stronger,-and after a vain 
attempt to meet it, he handed her the 


letter. 


¢ Mrs. Tidger read it through hastily, 
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and then snatching the baby from | 
lap, held it out with both arms to her 
husband, and jumping up, kissed | 
sister heartily, patting her on the back 
in her excitement until she coughed with 
the pain of it. 

“You don’t think it’s a take-in, Pol- 


ly ?” she inquired. 
* ‘Take-in?” said her sister: “ of course 


on’t play jokes; their 
iime’s too valuable. No, you’re an heir- 


it ain’t. Lawyers « 


ess all right, Ann, and I wish you joy. 
[ couldn't be more pleased if it was my- 
self.” 

She kissed her ag lin, and g ing to pat 
her back once more, discovered that she 
had sunk down suttciently low in her 
chair to obtain the protection of its back. 

thousand pounds,” said Mes. 
n, 1 an awe-struck ice, 

* Ten 


said the earpenter 


1undered pounds twice over,” 


, mouthing it slowly; 


“twenty hundered pounds.” 

He got up from the table, and in- 
stinetively realizing that he could not do 
full justice to his teclings with the baby 
in his arms, laid it on the tea-trayv in a 
puddle of cold tea, and stood looking 
hard at the heiress. 

“IT was housekeeper to her eleven 
vears ago,” said Mrs. Pullen “1 wonder 
what she left it to me f 

“Didn’t know what to do with 
should think,” said the carpenter, still 
staring open-mouthed 

“ Tidger, I'm ashamed of you, said 
his wife, snatching her infant to he 
bosom. “IT expect you was very goo 
to her, Ann.” 

“T never ’ad no luck,” said the im- 
penitent carpenter. “ Nobody ever left 
me no money. Nobody ever left me so 
much as a fi’-pun note.” 

He stared round disdainfully at his 
poor belongings, and drawing on his coat, 
moa corner, and hoisting 


ilder, started to his work. 


took his bag 
it on his shor 
He seattered the news as he went. and 
it ran up and down the little main street 
of Thatcham, and thence to the outlying 
lanes and eottages. Within a couple of 
hours it was common property, and the 
fortunate legatee was presented with a 
congratulatory address every time she 
ventured near the door 


It is an old adage that money makes 


friends; the carpenter was surprised te 


find that the mere fact of his having a 
moneyed relation had the same effect, and 
that men to whom he had hitherto shown 
a certain amount of respect due to their 
position now sought his company. They 
stood him beer at the “ Bell,” and walk- 
ed by his side through the street. When 
they took to dropping in of an evening 
to smoke a pipe, the carpenter was radi- 
ant with happiness. 
“You don’t seem to see beyond the 
said the wife 
of his bosom after they had retired one 


end of your nose, Tidger.” 
CVE ning. 

“Um?” said the startled carpenter. 

“What do you think old Miller the 
dealer comes here for?’ demanded his 
wite. 

“Smoke his pipe,” replied her hus- 
band, contidently. 

“And old Wiggett?” persisted Mrs. 
Tidger. 

“Smoke his pipe,” was the reply. 
“Why, what’s the matter, Polly 7” 

Mrs. Tidger sniffed derisively. “You 
men are all alike,” she snapped. “ What 
do you think Ann wears that pink bodice 
tor?” 

“ T never noticed she ’ad a pink bodice, 
Polly,” said the carpenter. 

“Not That’s what I say. You men 
never notice anything,” said his wife. 
“If you don’t send them two old fools 
off, T will.” 

“ Pon’t you like ’em to see Ann wear- 
ing pink?” inquired the mystified Tidger. 

Mrs. Tidger bit her lip and shook her 
head at him scornfully. “In plain Ene- 
lish, Tidger, as plain as I can speak it,” 
she said, severely, “ they’re after Ann and 
‘er bit o’ money.” 

Mr. Tidger gazed at her open-mouthed, 
and taking advantage of that fact, blew 
out the candle to hide his discomposure. 
“What!” he said, blankly, “at ’er time o’ 
life?” 

“Watch ‘em to-morrer,” said his wife. 

The carpenter acted upon his instrue- 
tions, and his ire rose as he noticed the 
assiduous attention paid by his two 
friends to the frivolous Mrs. Pullen. 
Mr. Wiggett, a sharp-featured little man. 
was doing most of the talking, while his 
rival, a stout, clean-shaven man with a 
slow, oxlike eye, looked on stolidly. Mr. 
Miller was seldom in a hurry, and lost 
many 2 bargain through his slowness—a 


“YOU GET YOUNGER 
fact which sometimes so painfully affect 
ed the individual who had outdistaneed 
him that he 
it at a still lower figure. 


would offer to let him have 


“You get younger than ever, Mrs. 
Pullen,” said Wiggett, the conversation 


having turned upon ages. 
the for it,” 
Miller, with a praiseworthy determina- 
tion not to be left behind. 

“ No; it’s age as you're thinking of, Mr. 
Wiggett,” the 


“none of us gets younger, 


“Young ain't word said 


said carpenter, slowly; 
do we, Ann?” 

“Some of us keeps young in our ways,” 
said Mrs. Pullen, somewhat shortly. 

* Tow old should you say Ann is now ”” 
persisted the indefatigable Tidger. 

Mr. W iggett shook 


should) say she’s about 


Vor. CI 


years 


his head. 
tifteen 


No 605- 87 


THAN 


EVER, MRS. PULLEN 


said, slow ly . “and 


I’m as lively as a cricket.” 


younger nor me,” he 
“ She’s fifty-tive,” said the carpenter, 
“That makes you seventy, Wiggett,” 
said Mr. Miller, pointedly. “IT thought 
You look it.” 
sourly. “Dm 
“ Nothing 
Pullen’s tifty- 


you was more than that. 

Mr. Wiggett 
tifty 
make me believe as 


coughed 
growled. 
Mrs. 
tive, nor anywhere near it.” 


tle—“ ho! 


-nine,” he 


said the carpenter, on his met 
Why, my wife here was the 


sixth child, and she He caught a 
gleam in the sixth child’s eye, and ex- 


The others 
waited politely until he had finished, and 
Mr. Tidger, noticing this, coughed again. 

* And she—” prompted Mr. Miller, dis- 


playing a polite interest. 


pressed her age with a cough. 


“e's 2a. 

| 
| 

| 

\ 


“She ain’t so young as she was,” said 
the carpenter, 

‘Cares of a tamily,” said Mr. Wiggett. 
plumping boldly. always thought 
Mrs. Pullen was vounger than her.” 

“So did I,” said Mr. Miller, “ much 
younger.” 

Mr. Wiggett eved him sharply. It was 
rather hard to have Miller hiding his lack 
of invention by participating in his com 
pliments and even improving upon them. 
It was the way he dealt at market listen 
ing to other dealers’ accounts of their 
wares, and adding to them for his own. 

“| was noticing you the other day, 
ma’am,” continued Mr. Wiggett. “1 see 
you going up the road with a step free 
and easy as a young girl's.” 

“She allus walks like that,” said Mr. 
Miller, in a tone of surprised reproof. 

“It’s in the family,” said the earpen- 
ter, who had been uneasily watching his 
wife’s form. 

*“ Both of you seem to notice a lot,” 
said Mrs. Tidger, “much more than you 
used to.” 

Mr. Tidger, who was of a nervous and 
sensitive disposition, coughed again. 

* You ought to take something for that 
cough,” said Mr. Wiggett, considerately. 

“Gin and beer,” said Mr. Miller, with 
the air of a specialist. 

“ Bed’s the best thing for it,” said Mrs. 
Tidger, whose temper was beginning to 
show signs of getting out of hand. 

Mr. Tidger rose and looked awkwardly 
at his visitors; Mr. Wiggett got up, and 
pretending to notice the time, said he 
must be going, and looked at Mr. Miller. 
That gentleman, who was apparently 
deep in some knotty problem, was gazing 
at the floor, and oblivious for the time to 
his surroundings. 

“Come along.” said Wiggett, with 
feigned heartiness, slapping him on the 
back. 

Mr. Miller, looking for a moment as 
though he would like to return the ecom- 
pliment, came back to everyday life, and 
bidding the company good-night, stepped 
to the door, accompanied by his rival. 
It was immediately shut with some vio- 
lence. 

“ They seem in a hurry,” said Wiggett. 
“T don’t think I shall go there again.” 

“ T don’t think I shall,” said Mr. Miller. 


After this neither of them was sur 
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prised to meet there again the next night. 
and indeed tor several nights. The car 

penter and his wife, who did not want thi 
Inoney to go out of the family, and wer 
also afraid of offending Mrs. Pullen, 
were at their wits’ end what to do. U] 
timately it was resolved that Tidger, il 
as delicate a manner as possible, was 1 

hint to her that they were after her mon 
ey. Ile was so vague and so delicate tha 

Mrs. Pullen misunderstood him, and fan 
cying that he was trying to borrow hali 
a crown, made him a present of tive shil 
lings. 

It was evident to the slower-going Mr. 
Miller that his rival’s tongue was givine 
him an advantage which only the ever 
watehful presence of the carpenter and 
his wife prevented him from pushing to 
the fullest advantage. In these cireum 
stances he sat for two hours after break 
fast one morning in deep cogitation, and 
after six pipes got up with a twinkle i: 


his slow eves which his brother dealers 
had got to regard as a danger signal. 

He had only the glimmering of an 
idea at first, but after a couple of pints 
at the “* Bell” everything took shape, and 
he east his eves about for an assistant. 
They fell upon a man named Smith, and 
the dealer, after some thought, took up 
his glass and went over to him. 

“T want vou to do something for me,” 
he remarked, in a mysterious voice. 

“Ah, [ve been wanting to see you,” 
said Smith, who was also a dealer in a 
small way. “ One o’ them hins I bough: 
off you last week is dead.” 

“Tl give you another for it,” said 
Mill Pr. 

* And the others are so forgetful,” con 
tinued Mr. Smith. 

“ Forgetful ?” repeated the other. 

“ Forget to lay like,” said Mr. Smith, 
musingly. 

“ Never mind about them,” said Mr. 
Miller, with some animation. “I want 
vou to do something for me. If it comes 
off all right, I'll give you a dozen hins 
and a couple of decentish-sized pigs.” 

Mr. Smith ealled a halt. “ Decentish 
sized” was vague: 

“Take your pick,” said Mr. Miller. 
“You know Mrs. Pullen’s got two thou 


sand pounds 
“ Wiggett’s going to have it,” said the 
other; “he as good as told me so.” 


] 
j 


A GOLDEN 


“Tle’s after her money,” said the 

ther, sadly. “ Look ‘ere, Smith, I want 
vou to tell him she’s lost it all. Say that 
lidger told you, but you wasn’t to tell 
anybody else. Wiggett ‘ll believe you.” 

Mr. Smith turned upon him a face all 
wrinkles, lit by one eye. “1 want the 
ins and the pigs first,” he said, firmly. 

Mr. Miller, shocked at his grasping 
spirit, stared at him mournfully. 

“And twenty pounds the day you mar- 
ry Mrs. Pullen,” continued Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Miller, leading him up and down 
the sawdust floor, besought him to listen 
to reason, and Mr. Smith allowed the 
better feelings of our common human 
nature to prevail to the extent of reduc- 
ing his demands to half a dozen fowls on 
account, and all the rest on the day of the 
marriage. Then, with the delightful feel- 
ing that he wouldn’t do any work for a 
week, he went out to drop poison into the 
ears of Mr. Wiggett. 

“Lost all her money!” said the star- 
tled Mr. Wiggett. “ How?” 

“T don’t know how,” said his friend. 
“ Tidger told me, but made me promise 
not to tell a soul. But I couldn’t help 
telling you, Wiggett, ‘cause I know what 
you're after.” 

“Do me a favor,” said the little man. 

= will,” said the other. 

“Keep it from Miller as long as pos- 
sible. If you hear any one else talkine 
of it, tell ’em to keep it from him. If 
he marries her, I'll give you a couple of 
pints.” 

Mr. Smith promised faithfully, and 
both the Tidgers and Mrs. Pullen were 
surprised to tind that Mr. Miller was the 
only visitor that evening. He spoke but 
little, and that little in a slow, ponderous 
voice intended © for Mrs. Pullen’s ear 
alone. He spoke disparagingly of mon- 
ey, and shook his head slowly at. the 
temptations it brought in its train. 
Give him a crust, he said, and somebody 
to halve it with—a home-made crust 
baked by a wife. It was a pretty picture, 
but somewhat spoiled by Mrs. Tidger sug- 
gesting that though he had spoken of 
halving the crust, he had said nothing 
about the beer. 

“Half of my beer wouldn’t be much.” 
said the dealer, slowly. 

“Not the half you would give your 
wife wouldn’t,” retorted Mrs. Tidger. 
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The dealer sighed and looked mourn 
fully at Mrs. Pullen. The lady sighed 
in return, and finding that her admirer’s 
stock ot conversation seemed to be eX 
hausted, CON ly suggested a game. of 
draughts. The dealer assented with ea 
gerness, and declining the offer of a glass 
of beer by explaining that he had had one 
the day before yesterday, sat down and 
lost seven games right off. He gave up at 
the seventh game, and pushing back his 
chair, said that he thought Mrs. Pullen 
Was the most wonderful draughts-player 
he had ever seen, and took no notice when 
Mrs. Tidger in a dry voice charged with 
subtle meaning said that she thought he 
was. 

“Draughts come natural to some peo 
ple,” said Mrs. Pullen, modestly. “t's 
as easy as kissing your fingers.” 

Mr. Miller looked doubtful; then he 
put his great fingers to his lips by way of 
experiment, and let them fall unmistak 
ably in the widow’s direction. Mrs. 
Pullen looked down and nearly blushed. 
The carpenter and his wife eved each oth 
er in indignant consternation. 

“'That’s easy enough,” said the dealer. 
and repeated the offence. 

Mrs. Pullen got up in some confusion, 
and began to put the draught-board away. 
One of the pieces fell on the floor, and as 
they both stooped to recover it, their heads 
bumped. It was nothing to the dealer's. 
but Mrs. Pullen rubbed hers, and sat 
down with her eyes watering. Mr. Miller 
took out his handkerchief, and going to 
the scullery, dipped it into water and held 
it to her he ad. 

“Ts it better?” he inquired, 

“A little better,” said the vietim, with 
shiver. 

Mr. Miller in his emotion was squeez- 
ing the handkerchief hard, and a cold 
stream was running down her neck. 

“Thank you. It’s all right now.” 

The dealer replaced the handkerehi: f, 
and sat for some time regarding her 
earnestly. Then the carpenter and his 
wife displaying manifest signs of  im- 
patience, he took his departure, after first 
inviting himself for another game of 
draughts the following night. 

He walked home with the air of a con- 
queror, and thought exultingly that the 
two thousand pounds were his. It was a 


deal after his own heart, and not the least 


i 


HARPER'S 
part about it was the 
had got the better of W 

comple ted his se 


day after a short in 


factors way he 
following 


‘heme the 
iterview with the use 
Wiggett 
Intormation 
and all 
marvelling at the fortitude 
torture 

With uw view of 


aehial 


th By the afternoon 


found that his exclusive was 
property, Thatcham was 
which 


the loss of her 


with 
Pullen was bearing 
being out of the way 
Mr. Mil 
loudly expressing in public his 


Mrs. Pullen his ad 


of her qualities, drove over with 


when the was published, 


ler, after 
and 


svmpathy for 


SOT pigs to a neighboring village, re 
turning to Thatcham in the early even- 
ing. Then hurriedly putting his horse 
up, he made his way to the carpente rs 


The Tidgers were at home when he en- 


tered, and Mrs. Pullen flushed faintly 
its he sh wok hands. 

“T was coming in be fore,” he said, im 
pressively, “after what I heard this at- 
ternoon, but I had to drive over to 


Thorpe.” 
“You 


ter, in 


‘eard inquired the carpen- 
an ineredulous voice. 
the 


Sorry 


said * and 


thing, 


* Certainly,” dealer, 


very sorry | was. for one 
but glad for another.” 
The carpenter opened his mouth and 


Then he checked 


himself suddenly, and gazed with interest 


seemed about to speak. 


at the incredulous dealer. 


“Tm glad,” said Mr. Miller, slowly, 
as he nodded at a friend of Mrs. Tidger’s, 


who had just eome in with a long face, 


“because now that Mrs. Pullen is poor, 
I can say to her what I couldn’t say 
while she was rich.” 

Again the astonished carpenter was 


about 
cheeked him with his hand. 
“One at 


le 


noon, tor vour sake, 


to speak, but the dealer hastily 
“Mrs. Pul- 
to hear this ayter- 
that vou had lost all 
What I 
you now, now that you are poor, was to ask 
Mrs. Miller. What d’ye say?” 
Mrs. Pullen, touched at so much good- 
and said, “* Yes.” The 
triumphant Miller took out his handker- 
the that he had the 
previous for he was eXx- 


a time,” he said. 


Was very sorry 


your money. wanted to say to 


vou to be 


hess, softly 


Wwe pt 


chief same used 


night, hot an 


travagant man—and tenderly wiped her 


eves. 
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“Well, 


carpenter, 


I'm blowed!” the staring 


said 


got a nice little ‘ouse.” continue: 
Mr. Miller. 
but nice, and we'll play draughts every 
evening. When shall it be?” 

“When you like,” said Mrs. Pullen, 


a taint voice. 


the wily “It’s a poor place, 


put the banns up to-morrow,” sai: 
the dealer. 

Mrs. friend 
so much haste, but Mrs. 


Tidger’s lady giggled 
Tidger, who fe 
that she had misjudged him, was touched 
“It does you eredit, Mr. Miller,” sh 
said, warmly. 
“ No, the dealer; and the 


Mr. Tidger got up, and erossing the roor 


no,” said 
solemnly shook hands with him. 


* Money or no money, shell make 
good wife,” he said. 


dealer, wondering at this cordiality. 


glad you're pleased,” said th 


“5 don't deny | thought vou Was alte! 
her continued the 
solemnly. “ My missus thought so too.” 

Mr. Miller shook his head, and said h 
thought they would have known him bet 
ter, 


money,” carpente 


said thi 


“Of course it is a great loss,” 
carpenter. “ Money is money.” 

“That’s all it is, though,” 
slightly mystitied Mr. Miller. 

“What 
ued the 
about. 


said the 
I can’t understand is,” 
the 
Why, the neighbors knew of it 


eonti 


carpenter, ‘ow news 
couple of hours before we did.” 
The dealer hid a erin. Then he look a 
a bit bewildered again. 
the 
town at 


assure said carpenter 
the least 


couple of hours before we got the letter.” 


you,” 


“ 


it was known in 
Mr. Miller waited a minute to get per 
feet control over his features. “ Letter? 
he repeated, faintly. 
“ The letter from the lawyers,” said thi 
carpenter. 
His fea 
Ile eved th 


Mr. Miller was silent again. 
tures were getting tiresome. 
door furtively. 

“What 


* Short 


the letter?” he asked. 
the 
“Said it 
mistake, beeause thev’d been and found 
another will. People shouldn't 
such mistakes.” 


“We're all liable to make 


was in 
and 
ter, with bitterness. 


sweet,” said carpen 


was all a 
mak: 


mistakes,” 


said Miller, thinking he saw an opening. 


| 
| 


FPENHACEN 


pan 


CE 


ALONE” 


THINGS 


YOUNG 


rwo 


LEAVE YOU 


We Li, 


| 
| 
7 
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“Yes, we made a mistake when we 
thought you were after Ann’s money,” 
assented the carpenter. “I’m sure | 
thought you’d be the last man in the 
world to be pleased to hear that she’d lost 
it. One thing is, you’ve got enough for 
hoth.” 

Mr. Miller made no reply, but in a 
dazed way strove to realize the full mea- 
sure of the misfortune which had_ be- 
fallen him. The neighbor, with the anx- 
iety of her sex to be the first with a bit 


of news, had already taken her departure. 
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Hie thought of Wiggett walking th 
earth a free man, and of Smith with a 
three months’ bill for twenty pounds. 
His pride as a dealer was shattered be- 
yond repair, and emerging from a species 
of mist, he became conscious that the 
carpenter was addressing him. 

“We'll leave you two young thines 
alone for a bit,” said Mr. Tidger, heart- 
ily. “We're going out. When you're 
tired o’ courting, you can play draughts, 
and Ann will show you one or two of ‘er 
moves. So long.” 


THE CHIPMUNK 


BY MADISON CAWEIN 


K makes a highway of the old stone fence; 


Or on the fallen 


tree,—brown as a leaf 


Fall stripes with russet,—gambols down the dense 
Green twilight of the woods. We see not whence 


He comes, nor whither- 


‘tis a time too brief! 


Ile goes; quaint courier of some Elf or Fay, 


Some faery steed,—that 


haunts our child-belief,— 


A goblin glimpse, from woodland way to way. 


What harlequin mood of 


nature filled him so 


With happiness? and brimmed his body with 
Such young activity as breezes know, 


Or waters dancing on the rocks below, 

Or warmth that packs the trees with sap and pith? 
Yet made him, too, a thing that doth delight 

In darkness,—like a gnome, a moonlight myth,— 


Lairing in labyrinths of 


the under night. 


Here by this rock, beneath this moss, a hole 

Leads to his home, the den wherein he sleeps; 
Lulled by near noises of the cautious mole 
Tunnelling his mine—like some ungainly Troll— 

Or by the ceaseless cricket there that keeps 
Tuning above him its monotonous lute; 

Or slower sounds of grass that ereeps and creeps, 
And trees unrolling mighty root on root. 


Such is the musie of his sleeping hours. 
Day hath another: ’tis a melody 

IIe trips to, made by the assembled flowers, 

And light and fragrance laughing ’mid the bowers, 
And ripeness busy with the acorn-tree. 

Such strains, perhaps, as filled with mute amaze 
The silent musie of Earth’s ecstasy 

The Satyr’s soul, the Faun of classic days. 
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A LOCK 


ON THE 


WATERWAYS 
BY 


XACTLY a century and a quarter 
ago, George Washington, to demon- 
the possibility of his oft- 
urged plan for an inland waterway con- 
necting the Atlantic with the 
Ohio River, and possibly the Great Lakes, 
set out from Jamestown on horseback to 


strate 


Ocean 


make a preliminary survey of the pro- 
posed canal along the banks of the Poto- 
mae and across the Alleghanies. 
was the confidence of the Virginians in 
Mr. Washington, who then best 
known as the father of the canal system 


So great 
was 


of the colonies, that in December, 1775, 
they at once subscribed the money which 
he reported would be necessary to build 
the canal. Unfortunately, however, Mr. 
Washington never lived to see the com- 
pletion of his plans, although the Federal 
government is still at work upon them in 
a modified form. 

Events transpired in 1776 which for 
many years diverted all of Mr. Washing- 
ton’s energies into other even more im- 
portant channels, so that while his name 
as a director in sev- 


continued to appear 


ALEXANDER 


WELLAND CANAL 


OF 


HUME 


AMERICA 
FORD 


eral of America’s most important canal 
projects, he was unable, with his multi- 
plicity of duties, to give that active per- 
sonal direction to the construction of in- 
ter-State waterways which he always so 
ardently desired. However, in 1792 Mr. 
Washington did secure the charter for, 
and became the first president of, what 
was afterwards the Erie Canal: so that 
in both North and South it was Washing- 
ton’s brain that conceived the plan of an 
inter-State canal system to bind the ecol- 
onies more closely together, in spite of 
England’s oft - expressed disapproval of 
such an undertaking, on the ground that 
it would tend to unite the colonies against 
the mother-country. 

More than a quarter of a century after 
Washington’s startling proposition to 
unite the waters of the Great Lakes with 
those of the Atlantie, Madison 
urged upon his fellow-statesmen the great 
need of a ship-canal from the waters of 
the Mississippi to those of Lake Michi- 
gan, through which 


James 


light-draught war- 
vessels could pass into the great inland 
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seas to protect, in time of war, the nu- 
merous settlements springing up on the 
shores of the western lakes. This sug- 
gestion will yet be earried out by the 
Federal government on a grander seale 
than Mr. Madison ever coneeived. The 
Chicago Drainage Canal, twenty-two feet 
deep, Is HOW completed for a distance of 
forty miles. 

In 1824, John C. Calhoun, then See- 
retary of War, personally supervised the 
survey of the extension of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal to Pittsburg, which was 
first advocated by Washington. It was 
Mr. Calhoun’s fond hope to see this canal 
carried on to Lake Erie, and under his 
direction estimates were made for the 
entire distance from Georgetown to Ash- 
tabula. The engineers reported that 
there was suftlicient water even at the 
summit amply to supply a canal ten 
feet deep in the driest summers; but the 
total cost of the undertaking staggered 
Congress, so that the effort to make Balti- 
more the metropolis of America, in place 
of New York, came to naught. 

The construction of the Manchester 
ship-canal in England, and other great 
inland waterways in the Old World, 
built for the sole purpose of making sea- 
ports of inland cities, has taught the 
keen eved, cautious Yankee a lesson, sO 
that to-day almost every great city of the 


North is deluging Congress with memo 
rials pleading for ship-canal connections. 
Even far down South, and away out 
West, the people are beginning to catch 
the fever. Philadelphia urges upon thi 
government at Washington the necessity 
of a twenty-seven-foot channel across thx 
State of New Jersey, connecting the 
Quaker City with New York Harbor; 
Baltimore demands a similar depth across 
Delaware; Pittsburg is doing all in her 
power to raise the money necessary to 
complete her ship-canal from the <Alle- 
ghany River to Lake Erie; Cincinnati 
has received encouragement from the 
Federal government in her-desire for a 
deep-water channel to Toledo, and sur 
veys have been made; Chicago urges the 
completion of a twenty-two-foot channel 
to St. Louis, as well as a canal due west 
from the Chicago River to the Father of 
Waters; Wisconsin has projected a canal 
across the State, connecting Lake Mich- 
igan with the Mississippi; while Minne- 
apolis and Duluth are rejoicing over the 
report of the Federal engineers as to the 
feasibility of a shrp-canal between the 
two cities. 

New York State has ealled in Federal 
aid and advice, besides sending its own 
representatives to Europe for the ex- 
press purpose of studying the canal 
systems of the Old World. The com- 
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that in France, 
along 485 miles of canals and 741 miles 


missioners discovered 
of rivers is transported one-third as much 
freight as over the railways. In Ger- 
many the conditions were the same, @x- 
cept that the traftic on the inland water- 
Ways Was increasing much more rapidly 
than that of the railways. 
the 


Russia, how- 
country of the world 
that sets a glowing example in the econ- 
omy of inland Iler 34,000 
miles of navigable rivers and canals carry 
the preponderance of her freight trattic, 
and the government still pursues the pol- 
icy ot 


ever, is one 


waterways. 


making vast for 
building new canals, as well as for ex- 
tending the With a 


money amount 


appropriations 


railway systems. 


sum of not greater in 


than our annual appropriation for pen- 
Russia 

canal twenty-nine feet deep from Riga 


sions, may construct ship- 


and St. Petersburg on 
Odessa on the Black Sea. 


the Baltic, to 
Through this 
inland waterway the largest war-ships in 
the navy would be able to steam at the 
rate of eight miles an hour. The same 
appropriation is to complete this canal 
from the Neva to the North Sea, so that 
steamboats can be run in summer from 
St. Petersburg or Moscow thousands of 
miles into Siberia, ascending the Yen- 
issei River even to Lake Baikal. 

Further still, the surplus of this ap- 
used for the 


propriation is to be con- 


the 
> and next would 


struction of a ship-canal between 
Black and Caspian seas 
be tackled the problem of diverting the 
waters of the Oxus back to its old course. 
so that it will again the Cas 
plan. With two projects accom 
plished, the steamers that now navigate 
this mighty Asiatie stream—from the Sea 
ot Aral almost to the gates of Herat, in 
Afghanistan—willi be 


flow into 


these 


able to proceed 
with heavy cargoes into the heart of Ku- 
rope. 

At present 
miles of 


but 
and 
yet the marvellous possibilities of Rus- 


America has 18.566 


navigable rivers canals; 
sian inland navigation ean in many re- 
spects be excelled by those of America. 
With an expenditure equal in amount 
to the appropriation for pensions by a 
single Congress (nearly SHOO000,000 for 
the two years), it has been estimated that 
an inland coast waterway could be made 
navigable for large steamers from Provi- 
dence Inlet, Rhode Island, to Galveston, 
Texas, and the Rio Grande, on the bound- 
ary-line between the United States and 
Mexico. A natural waterway for almost 
To 
perfect the route, but comparatively little 
work is necessary. 

In fact, modern torpedo- 
boats can pass from Narragansett Bay 
to a point one hundred miles south of 
Cape Hatteras without being compelled to 


the entire distance already exists. 


even now, 


. 
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eave the inland passage at all. In April, 
100, a bill was introduced in Congress 
to provide for the construction of a ship- 
canal, 19 miles long, from Boston Lar- 
bor to Taunton River and Narragansett 
Bay; and another to build a free ship- 
canal, 30 feet deep and 13 miles long, 
wross Maryland and Virginia, in order 
to connect the waters of the Chesapeake 


the Delaware. The work t 


ye 


deepen the existing canal across New 


Jersey is not abandoned by 


any means, 
so that, as a matter of fact, practically 
the only extensive work that remains to 


wi 


& 


WELLAND CANAL (OLD) 
be accomplished is through the Dismal 
Swamp. extension made of the 
sound channels to Wilmington, a eut- 
off due through the lowlands of North 
Carolina from the Cape Fear River to 
the Waceamaw, and the much-talked-of 
ship -c¢anal across Florida from the St. 
Johns River by way of the Suwanee 
River would have to be built. Then 
several Louisiana swamps bayous 
need to be dredged, and the coast of Tex- 
aus would be reached. There are two 


inlet system along the Tex- 
as coast which would have to be canalled 
in order to complete the system of inland 


breaks in the 


from 


coast waterway Massachusetts to 
the Rio Grande, and up that river for 
many hundred miles to El Presidio. 
Phe re markable increase of steamboat 


mee 


— 


MAGAZINE 


and barge trathe of late vears through 


existing inland waterways from Fall 
River to the sounds of North Carolina 
is bringing nearer every day the cou- 
struction of the missing water links 
that will make one continuous river 


along our Atlantie and Gulf seaboards. 
From Philadelphia to Galveston not a 
lock would be necessary, unless, perhaps, 
on the canal through Florida. 
great 


There are 
ditheulties to be 
overcome, and the work already accom 


no engineering 
plished on Southern coast canals indi 
that the of such 


series of waterways could be ac 


cates completion 


complished at a minimum cost 
In fact, the government is eve 


now connecting by eanals the 
various inlets on the South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Gulf 


the trathe 
some of these waterways has in 
tenfold) the last 
Across Florida, by way 
St. 


Coasts, as through 
creased 
decade. 
the 
KXissimmee 


Johns 


of River, Lakes 
Okechobee, 


steamboat eanal is now in course 


and a 

of construction, while the inlets 

vi 
of Louisiana 
are being connected, and Lous- 
ton, Texas, with the sounds that 
run from to the 
of Tampico, Mexico. 
The completion of such a system 


Mississippi 


Galveston 
vicinity 


would still leave something over 

two-thirds of the appropriations 

we are supposed to be utilizing 

for other canals. 

The sum of $200,000,000, it 

Federal government ¢ 

complete a 
New York 


the enlarged 


has been 
estimated by 
would 


between 


tifteen-foot 
channel city and 
Duluth, Erie Canal; 
build the proposed ship-canals from Pitts- 
burg to Ashtabula, Cineinnati to Toledo, 
Chicago to the Mississippi, and the Du- 
luth-Minneapolis Canal from the head 
of the greatest of our lakes to the navi- 
gable channel of the Father of Waters; 
with possibly enough left over to continue 
our inland waterway to the navigable 
head of the Red River of the North, thus 
opening up to steamboat traffic vast sec- 


gineers, 


vid 


tions of the Northwest, and connecting 
Winnipeg Lake and Hudson Bay with 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic 


Ocean. 
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terminus of such a proposed 


From the 
canal, at the Red River of the North, in 


Dakota, it would be less than two hun- 
dred miles due west, over a level prairie 
by and to the 
upper Missouri. If such a route is prac- 
ticable, the people of Montana, the Da- 
kotas, and Wyoming will doubtless agi- 
tate until a canal connection is made, as 
it would, with the other suggested water- 


diversitied lakes rivers, 


ways completed, bring Fort Benton, at 
the foot of the Rockies, in direct steam- 
hoat the 


thousand 


connection with 


three 


and barge 
Hudson River, 
miles away. 

The 


sums 


nearly 
government is spending large 
of to the Columbia 
River navigable from the Pacific Ocean 
to Lake Pend d’Oreille, in northern Ida- 
ho; and when this is accomplished, a dis- 


money make 


tance not much greater than the length 
of the proposed Nicaragua Canal will sep- 
arate the heads of navigation of the two 
great rivers, the Columbia and the Mis- 
sourl, with the possibility that when the 
Missoula River and Lake Flathead, in 
Montana, are surveyed and improved, the 
distance will be lessened by another hun- 
dred miles or more, 

Perhaps some inspired latter-day Wash- 
ington is even now riding his horse along 
the banks of the Kootenai, dreaming of 
a canal through the valleys of the Rocky 
Mountains which will connect the waters 
of the Atlantie and the Pacific, and look- 
ing upon the great lakes in these moun- 
tains as heaven-born feeders of his colos- 


sal project of an all-American inter- 
oceanic canal. He might even reason 


that the 1500 feet to be ascended by lock- 
in the 100 miles from Fort Benton to 
the summit-level is no greater an engi- 
neering problem than the lift of 200 feet 
in five miles on the Erie Canal, or the 
elevation of the Black River Canal sum- 
mit in New York 1100 feet the 
IIudson. If such a dreaming genius is 
to-day wandering through these moun- 
tains with his chain and sextant, doubt- 
less another Eriesson is somewhere per- 
fecting machinery that will eventually 
make possible the plans of the dreamer. 
In Canada the Dominion government 


age 


ve 


has already spent twelve dollars per cap- 
ita on inland waterways to our paltry 
fifteen cents a head for deep-water canals. 
It is the ceaseless energy of Canada in 
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building ship-canal after ship-canal, to 


commerce of the lakes to her 
that last 
our government to action. 

Since the 


divert the 


wh territory, has at aroused 


civil war the Canadian gov- 
had appropriated many millions 
fourteen - foot 


ernment 


of dollars to complete a 


channel from Montreal, via the St. Law- 
‘ence River and the lakes, to Duluth. 
Last year the Puerto Rico, a steamship 
50 feet in length, built in Toledo, carried 
her carg i the St. Lawrence River and 


the Atlantie New York; and 


this spring the Soulanges Canal was open- 


eoast to 
ed tor trattic, thus completing a fourteen- 
Immediately 
Western capitalists 


foot channel to the ocean. 
Chicage 


» and other 


their the erection of 
Montreal, in which to store 
the 55,000,000 bushels of wheat they ex- 


New 


invested money in 


elevators at 
pect the new route to divert from 
York the first season. 
Notwithstanding the faet that, after 
all her vast expenditure of treasure, the 
tonnage of Canadian vessels on the lakes 
amounted last year to but eleven per cent. 
of the the undaunted 
ion contemplates spending an additional 
million dollars to build the Mon- 
treal, Ottawa, and Georgian Bay Canal. 
When completed, this will bring Duluth 
and Chieago tive hundred miles nearer to 
Montreal, 
cities a direct air-line route to Liverpool, 


whole, vet Domin- 


thirty 


and give the ships of those 


one thousand miles shorter than via 
New York. Nor is this the only great 
canal project in Canada threatening 


American commercial interests and the 
supremacy of New York’s Western traffic. 
The Trent 


Bay and 


Canal, connecting Georgian 
Lake is to be built, 
Lake Huron-Toronto project is 
still being agitated. 

The 


pointed 


Ontario, 


W hile the 


Washington 
a commissioner to ascertain the 


government at ap- 
most feasible route for an American ship- 
canal from the Great Lakes to the Atlan- 
tic, and three routes were reported on. 
The Niagara Falls Canal and Oswego 
route was the one advocated, although the 


udvantages of the all-American inland 


canal from Buffalo were dwelt upon, and 
the estimated cost would be from a hun- 
dred and twenty-five millions to a quarter 
billion dollars. 
would allow for a depth of twenty-eight 
feet from Lake Erie to the Battery, New 


fia The larger estimate 
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York, and 


trattic 
through the canal proper would be 24, 


the estimated passing 


000,000 The 
freight rates was estimated at $9,000,000 
per annum. At present less than 3,000, 
000 tons of freight 


Erie Canal during the 245 days that it 


tons a year. saving on 


are carried on thy 
is operated—a great falling off, due larg: 
still in foree which 
forbids any corporation with a eapitaliza 
tion of 


the 


ly to an absurd law 


over $50,000 doing business on 
the 


Cleveland company constructed a 


waters of canal, Recently a 
ber of steel barges especially suited for 
canal trattic, but they were turned back 
at Butfalo when it the 


company operating them was capitalized 


was learned that 


for a larger amount. 
The Erie Canal New York 


the richest State in the Union, despite 


has made 


the superior mineral and other advan- 
Along the Erie 


Canal and its branches have sprung up 


tages of Pennsylvania. 


all of New York’s great cities, and ninety 
per cent. of the taxes in the State are 
paid by the regions penetrated by the 
canals and their outlet, the Hudson Riv- 
er. The followed 
eanals, and the only four-tracked 
road in the world to-day parallels th 
Erie Canal. 

The building of a ship-canal two miles 
doubled, trebled, and quadrupled 
the traftie of the Great Lakes almost with- 
in a steel 
westward 


railroads have the 


rail- 


long 


single decade, and sent rails 
the 


Lake Superior in every direction 


flashing across prairies 
trom 
to gather traffic made lucrative by the 
improved waterway. Through the “ Soo” 
Canal, Lakes Superior and 
Huron, how deepened to twenty-two feet, 
pass yearly, during the seven or eig! 
20 000,000 


connecting 


if 
navigation, 
tons of freight. This is one-third of the 
total traflie of the Great Lakes, and near- 
ly thrice as great as the tonnage passing 
through the Suez Canal. 
cent. of this is claimed by Canada, al- 
though opposite the American canal at 
Sioux City there are massive locks be- 


months of over 


Only two per 


longing to the Dominion. 

To idea of the tonnage now 
earried on the lakes, fix in your mind 
that the average trip of a lake freighter 
is something over eight hundred 
which must multiply the 60,000,000 tons 
which are loaded and unloaded at lake 


form an 


miles, 
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of 
cent. 


the 
forty 


that 
equals 


ton-miles freight 
per of the 
of ton-miles of freight carried 
on all the railroads of the United States 
during the entire year. 
be loaded 
Duluth 
hours, and the cost for laying down the 
at 
The rate on wheat is two cents a bushel; 


ports, so 


earried 
amount 


Full cargoes of 
iron TOOO - ton 


freighters at 


ore can on 


in less than three 


same Buffalo is sixty cents per ton. 


copper ore, $2 per ton, and twenty-tive 
cents a ton for coal. No railroad can 
compete with these rates, so the railroads 
have taken to the lakes, and the most 
magnificent boats on those waters are 
operated by the railroads. 

Pittsburg has had numerous sur- 
veys made, and is now getting ready 


to construct a thirty-three-million dollar 
sixteen feet in depth, from 
the junction of the Alleghany and Mo- 
nongahela rivers to Lake Erie at Ash- 
Lake steamers laden with coal 
will sail for Duluth, and Pittsburg hopes 
to the of the 
iron ore trattie of Minnesota. 
of Pittsburg 
Southward 


navigable 


waterway, 


tabula. 


become terminus copper 
The 


remarkable. 
a 


and 


energy is 


she has made waterway 


for her steamers to the heart 
of West Virginia by utilizing the Monon- 


River; so that to-day George 


gahela 


Washington’s original route for a water- 
way across the Alleghanies lacks but a 
hundred ot When 
Pittsburg has built a ship-canal to the 
lakes, the city will doubtless turn longing 


miles completion. 


eyes toward Chesapeake Bay, and lay 
plans to become a seaport as well as a lake 
port, besides being, as at present, the 


greatest river shipper of New Orleans 
and the Gulf of Mexico. 

Chicago, inde- 
pendence, also has displayed great enter- 


with her accustomed 


prise. After memorializing Congress in 
to work and, at a cost of 
$33,000,000, constructed forty miles of the 
ship-ecanal in the world. She 
at present to cateh her 
breath, and observe whether the govern- 
ment will continue the twenty-two-foot 
channel to St. first 
to Congress for the construe- 
tion of the Hennepin Canal, from Chi- 
westward the State to the 
It began by re- 
minding our statesmen that while they 
had appropriated four billion dollars and 
sacrificed 600,000 lives to hold several 
States in the Union, they begrudged the 
few million dollars necessary to bind the 


vain, she set 


greatest 


pauses second 


Louis. Chicago’s 


memorial 
cago across 


Mississippi, is unique. 


reunited States together by a system of 
waterways that forever would make them 
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The memorial 
cluded by quoting the following words of 
John C. Calhoun: “ Let us bind the re- 
public together. Let conquer 
by a perfect system of roads and canals.” 


one commercially. 


us space 
rhe government is now at work on this 
canal. 
Wisconsin fortunate 
in securing government aid for her trans- 
State ship-canal from Green Bay to the 
Mississippi River. Minneapolis and Du- 
luth, however, induced Congress to order 
complete surveys of all possible canal 
the two of 
which have already been reported upon 


has not been so 


routes between two cities, 


as feasible. The completion of either 
would bring lake traffic within 100 miles 
of the Red River of the North, and a 
canal a hundred miles shorter than the 
Erie, crossing the Red River, would con- 
nect the upper Mississippi and Missouri. 

The Canadian Minister of Canals re- 
ports that, when the growth of popula- 
tion in the Northwest warrants the ex- 
penditure, a ship- 
canal will connect 
Winnipeg with 
the Lakes 
and Atlantic 
while the 
tributaries of 
Winnipeg 
will made 
navigable to the 
Rocky Moun- 
Our upper 
Missouri River 
when — eanalized 
will parallel 
proposed Canadi- 
The 
melting snows of 
the mountains of 
Montana would 
provide vast 


Great 
the 
Ocean, 


Lake 
be 


tains. 


tne 


an system. 


amount of 
to be 
every 


water 
stored up 
for 
use to 

grain 
country 
seaboard. Along such a 
route towns would 
sarily spring up, the wonderful surplus 
of Great Falls would 


spring 
summer 
float the 
of the 
to the 
and 


river 


canal neces- 


water - power no 
longer go to waste, and freight rates 


would be affected from Puget Sound to 
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the Hudson 
Canal has continually 


the Erie 
lowered the taritf 
m New York to Min- 


$200,000 000 


River. Just as 
on every railroad fr 
nesota, besides saving on 
grain freights from the West, in the last 
thirty years, so would the perfection of a 
continued Western 
the Far West, as inland navigation has 
built up the East. Oil from Wyoming 
could be protitably shipped to the East 
and the Ohio product. 
A new wheat country would be developed, 
Mon 
value if the 
armies of steers could be rounded up at 


waterway 


develop 


compete with 
and the immense cattle-ranches ot 
tana would quadruple in 
the water-side and driven aboard steam 


ers for the East. It must not be forgot 


ten that the new Erie Canal—with a 
depth of not more than eleven feet—will, 
according to the Federal engineers, lower 
the freight rate on grain from Duluth 
to New York city by fully one cent a 
bushel, saving consumers and. shippers 


about $9,000,000 a year. 


CANAL, CANADA 

What mind can conceive the miracles 
which would be wrought if America 
should spend on inland ship-canals an 
amount per capita equal to that which 
has already been expended by the Cana- 


dian government? The sum total would 


. 
b 
A 
; 
a 


run well up toward a billion of dollars, 
and would make our country resemble a 


Mars. Major 


States Engineer Corps, reports 


map of 
United 
that steam-barges with a carrying capa- 
city of 1500 


Symons, of the 


tons can navigate safely 
with a de} th of ten feet of water. It is 
such a channel he advocates across New 
York, at a cost of perhaps one-third that 
of a ship-canal. Montreal is preparing 
to run through her new canals a line of 
lake and river carry 
live-stock from Montreal in 
four days, but little more than the sched- 


cattle-steamers to 
Chicago to 


ule time of a fast freight train. Whale- 
back steamers carrying 4000 tons of 
freight need draw but fourteen feet of 


water the Can- 


which at a cost of $120,000,- 


the minimum depth of 
ada canals, 
000 it is now proposed to deepen to eigh- 
The 


the Canadians’ tight for lake supremacy 


teen feet. indomitable courage of 
Cana- 
with the 
railways, and even compel the building 


is beginning to reap its reward. 


da’s eanals can now compete 
of other lines to carry overland the com- 
merece developed by the canals. In the 
United the canals of 
1825 still have to compete with the rail- 
road 1900. The 
Canal accommodates a 


States, however, 


train of present Erie 


barge capacity 
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equal to that of an early freight train 
about 240 but had the recent im 
provements, costing $9,000,000, 


tons; 
proved 
100-ton barges would be able 


to navigate the canal freely. 


successful, 


Our wealthiest railroad systems lie be 
tween the Atlantic and the Great Lakes. 
They parallel every stream 
from Maine to Illinois. Waterways tend 
to build up towns and cities, the railways 
profiting thereby. 


navigable 


As in Europe, wher« 
the railroads and canals are equally fos- 
tered, so it should be in America. Along 
ship - canal manufacturing 
plants would of necessity spring up, cer- 
tain 


every great 


freights would go back and forth 
by the water route, but as the tributary 
country is developed, the railroads would 
reap by far the richer benefits. Of 
freight shipped from the lakes vid a ship- 
eanal, a very small it 1 
proved by experience, would ever reach 


percentage, 1t 1s 


the coast; all along the route it would 
be distributed to interior towns, reached 
that the 
development of a deep-water canal sys- 
tem cannot but prove beneficial to the im- 
railroad interests of 


only by the freight train; so 


mense America, 


which, in the opinion of many, should 
be the first to weleome the new era of in- 
land waterways. 


~~ 
? 
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BY 
Author of *‘ Through the 


OGER BOYLE had 
unselfish, thoughtful, and a help 
comfort to his father and 
mother; his brother, 

Patrick, had been just the opposite. 
Patrick was fonder of company than 
he should have and he went to 
and should 
heen helping his poor father and Roger, 


always been 


and a 


whereas younger 


been; 


fairs sprees when he have 


who were toiling sore upon their farm 


on Corrig Hill. To his mother’s keen 
distress, he began to come home from 


these places very evidently the worse of 
drink. His father disputed with Patrick, 
and told him he would not own a son who 
brought disgrace on himself and on his 
people, and who would be sure to bring 
ill luck likewise. Then Patrick stormed, 
and told his father he had come of age to 
he responsible for himself: “ UVll not be 
sayed by you, father, nor any wan else; 
You and me ean- 
not agree; so it’s better for us to part be- 
matters 


I’m a chile no longer. 


tore worse. | have long 


had the notion of goin’ into the wurrl’ 


grows 


an’ seein’ about me, an’ pushin’ for me- 


self. Pay me my share of the farm, an’ 
give me a chance of doin’ for meself. 


Roger, who’s a home-bird, ‘ll remain with 
ye, an’ help ye, an’ heir the remainder.” 
His father sold to Ned Connolly that 
wing of the lower end of Corrig Hill 
which lay in to Ned’s farm, disposed of a 
portion of his stock, and paid down to 
Patrick a hundred and fifty pounds, with 


which he went off to Australia. On the 
morning on which he went away his 


mother, between sobs, told Patrick that 
whenever he would choose to come again 
he would find the door on the lateh— 
“ An’ och, Pathrick a theagair! Pathrick 
mo chroidhe! whenever you're tired iv 
the wurrl’, or ye think the wurrl’ tired 
iv you, come, come quickly.” His father, 
in silent sorrow, listened acquiescent to 
this. Roger, too, spake no word; but 
88 
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‘*Twas in Dhrol! Donega etc 
when he pressed his brother’s hand the 
grief was big at his heart. 

Roger was certainly a home-bird. The 
greatest journey of his life had been to 
Ballyshannon, eight long miles off; he 
He had never been 
more than four miles from home in any 
other direction. Yet than 
Roger loved to listen to tales of travel 


had gone there once. 


none more 


and adventure, and recitals of the won- 
In Micky Blake 


would sit for 


ders of foreign parts. 
the 
long nights happy in hearing of wonder- 
ful places and wonderful things abroad. 
And when a wanderer returned, 
with store of fresh tales, he 


shoemaker’s he lee- 


laden 
was certain 
to have in Roger Boyle a constant at- 
tendant at the nightly circle which en- 
compassed his hearth. Yet, when such 
a one, seeing the interest manifested by 
Roger, said to him, “ Roger, man, why 
don’t ve take a turn abroad in the wurrl’, 
verself 
where he 


Roger used to hug his knees 
and laugh as it were to 
himself at the idea. Dhrimholme was his 
kingdom, beyond the bounds of which he 
had no desire to roam; and the rest of 
the world was in the shape of wonderful 


sat, 


tales. 

Five vears after Patrick Boyle had 
quitted home his father died. No news, 
no word, had come from Patrick in all 


that time. Even his poor mother, whose 
heart still ached, had ceased talking of 
him—wishful to ease others by affeeting 
to be herself easy. Roger had centred 
his soul in Annie MeGroary, and Annie 
loved him in return. But was 
nursing a mother who would certainly be 
beneath the green sod within two years— 
and whilst still her mother lived, it was 
agreed that they could not marry. 

When the Christmas snows were on the 
ground, it was, that Roger’s father had 
been laid to rest. And when May was 
decking Dhrimholme, Patrick Boyle lift- 
ed the latch and entered his brother’s 


Annie 


al 
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eottage s now Roger's) again 
He as bot | ad and ill cared for. 
and he had on him all the marks of hard 


fother, ve toul’ me t 
come back when I tired iv the wurrl’- 
an’ lve And _ his mother said, 

‘ Vas long walt 
; And Rog said, “ Pathrick, 
yer hundred welcomes.” That was all. 
They put a decent suit of clothes upon 
Patrick, and fell to working on the farm 
: \s he and Roger wrought for 
ong davs side bv side, he he ld Roger en 
inced ule er tale of the world 
be nd. He had crossed many lands, and 
sailed many seas, and his stock of won- 
ders ad adver es seemed unending. 
Now Rog elt doul glad his brother 
ad come 
Atter ha ne wrought up his brother's 
enthusias) foreign parts, Patrick 
eda ( Roger, why is it ver don’t 
ike a notion iv goin’ to see the wurrl’ 
r verself ¢ woger shook his head sage- 
* No ‘ he said. “ I’ve gone as far 


broad as Ballvshanny, an’ that’s far 


nough for me Patrick, at this, laugh- 
hard laugh: “* Ha! ha! ha! ha! An’ 


sure, if ve lived to the age iv Methusalem, 


Ye'll 


good would do ve? niver 
see life here, at the back iv God-speed.” 
{ll the temptations that had ever before 
been laid before Roger to induce him to 
eo out nto the world had hot had the 
slightest effect in shaking his firm faith 
n that ome-world was for him all the 
world; with one smile he could turn 
them all aside. But that one hard, hol- 


ldiv-wise laugh of his brother was 
arguments of all his 
the 
and in the same 


fempters, strong te strike at 
faith; 


ite-long beliefs tottered. 


very 
oots of his simple 


instant Roger’: 


Uneasiness—an evil which Roger had 
never before known—took possession of 

m. Patric K saw This, He told more 
wonderful tales now: whilst Roger listen- 
ed, not with the same healthy, happy 
relish that he before did, but rather with 
the nervous intensity with which a miser 


would hearken to tales of buried hoards. 


For three davs Rog r was dee ply re- 
fective. Then he said, “You know 
well, Pathrick, I must content meself 
now with as much iv the wurrl’ as I ean 
see rom Corrig Ilill here.” He sighed 
when he said it. For reply Patrick mere- 
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same evil laug! 


ly laughed again the 
* An’ why 
his 


spade and | 


Rog r said, st 
Patrick stopped 
ooked at him. “ B—But wl 
must ye?’ “Ye have a tree toot 
an’ a fella for it.” “That | 
Pathrick. Ilere’s 


mothe r; and 


mustn't 1?” 
ping spade, 
ic said, 
haven’ 
farm; there’s ! 
Thonder 

Annie MeGroary,” Patrick <a 
“All that’s Jol] 


The farm ont run ay 


the 
and 

at 
finishing it for him. 


Lamson s news, 


I think I 


mother 


know how to watch it. Oy 


‘ill manage to live till ve co 
Annie MeGroary 


how to vallvw ve by ver 


| 
K, 


al only kn 
bein’ away fro: 
her for a while.” 

For Roger Boy! 
did not speak on this subject 
little on 
studiedly avoided it. 


another three davs 
and spol 
Patric k, 

On the fourth da 


were 


vers anv other. 


as both of them digging potat 
sheighs, for shovelling, Roger ceased wor 
and abruptly said, “ How should a mar 
set about seein’ life, Pathrick 7” “ Gi 


Glasgow,” Patrick said: “there’s vess: ls 
trom there goin’ to all arts an’ parts: Jé 
wan i’ them as firesman to the other en’ 
the wurrl’. Afther that join another ¢ 
another quarther, an’ so on. There’s ni 
aisier nor better way iv seein’ life. Ye’]] 
have tales to tell, all ver days afther.” 

A few mornings after that Roger to: 
a hurried farewell. “ Mother a thaisge. 
he said to his wailing mother, “don’t : 
on that take thre 
vears to meself afore I settle down wit! 
ye tor good an’ all. Sure if I lived to th: 
age iv Methusalim I’d niver see life he 
Good-by!” Three Annie, only 


three years,” he assured his heart-break 


way. I’m goin’ to 


vears, 


ing sweetheart as he kissed her good-by 
“Td niver see life here,” he added. “ it 
Methusalim.” Pat 
rick promised to watch faithfully ov 


I lived to the age iv 


the three charges about which Roger was 


most solicitous; Roger gave him a 


part 
ing grasp, and was gone to see life. 
A sorry specimen of a tramp, way 


worn and ragged like his kind, wandered 
Dhrimholme one May day. Hk 
begged a drink at Norah MeGoldrick’s. 
She gave him a good bowl of milk: and 
when he had drunk this he said, plain 
tively: “ Won’t ve let 
thin’ to ate? 


into 


have 


And he 


me 


some- 


I’m hungry.” 


was 


: 
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looking wistfully at a little stack of pota- 
toes that were halt covered in the ashe Ss, 
awaiting the return of the children from 
school. Norah, kind-hearted ever, took 

good share of what should have been 
the children’s. and placed them on the 
table, and put down also the tail of a 
erring and bowl of thick-milk. 
Dhraw forrid an’ ate,” she said to the 


ramp. He e like one who had not had a 
full meal for a long time. Norah was 
outside the house feeding the chickens 


ien he, having tinished his meal. came 


ut. He le ant his back against the house, 
nd watched the chickens squabble about 
t-bits. Atte r a while he asked, “Was 


here ever any wan named Bovle in these 


arts—Roger Bovle 
“Roger Boyle? Yes,” Norah said. 
Phere was oul’ Roger (God rest him!), 
who died more nor a score i’ vears ago, 


I should say, now. He lived at the foot 
v Corrig Hill beyent. An’ then there 
was his son Roger—a modest bov. an’ a 
vise wan only for whatever come over 
um—an’ he left the country the sum- 
mer after his poor father died—went off, 


as he saved himself, ‘to see life’ an’ 


hasn’t been seen or heerd of since, barrin’ 
wanst—an’ that’s now more nor a score 
’ years ago—that young Micky Ailsie’s 
son Jimmy, who's in New Zealan’. wrote 
home an’ sayed a poor falla who was a 
spec-facle in rags begged a copper off 
him in the streets iv Dunaidin. an’ that 
he could swear it was Roger Bovle iv 
Corrig; an’ another time, about eighteen 
months after, Bryan Connolly, iv Mul- 
laghy, see him an’ a lot of saymen carted 
away dead dhrunk out iv a low saloon 
n Orlains. Why do ye ax? Did vou 
iver come across him ?”’ 


The tramp hobbled over to the little 
gate in front of the door, and now leant 
against that, and looked at the chickens. 

“ Yis, I did meet him,” he said. 

“Ye don’t say it! Is he alive, poor 
sowl?” Norah came and sat on an up- 
turned tub by the other side of the gate 
and looked up to him eagerly. 

“He had a brother, he toul’ me, here.” 

“ He had—Pathrick—an’ has still. Is 
toger himself alive? or where is he’ 

* An’ he talked iv a sweetheart.” 

“Vis, then; Annie MeGroary. Roger 
wasn't fifteen months gone when she mar- 
ried his brother Pathrick.” 


* An’, if I recollect, a mother. too.” 

“God rest poor Gracie Boyle! She 
was as good as goold. She done no good 
afther young Roger left. She fretted for 
some years, an’ then died hopeless. God 
rest her!” 

Phe tramp opened the gate to depart. 
But Norah McGoldrick held him back. 

* Don’ go away like that,” she said.“ til] 
ve tell me what ye know about Roger 
Boyle. Come back in. Sait verself down 
there.” She forced him down upon the 
seat from which she had just risen: and 
she, herself, stood with her back to the 
gate. “IT axed ve is Roger Boy le dead or 
livin’, an’ where or how did you see 


] 
nin 


* Dead or —livin’! ha! Roger Boy le’s 
dead long ago, ma’am—dead as a nail in 
a cotin.” 

* May God have fe rgiven him!” 

“Amen!” the tramp said, lowly and 
soultully. 

Norah looked at him, and saw him 
shake his head, his gaze fixed upon the 
ground. 

“He did turn out a bad one?” 

* Bad—bad,” the tramp said. “ Bad as 
the worst of us.” 

“When did he die ¢ Tell me about 
him. What did you know iv him?” 

“T met him many times, in many 
places; we were for years together on 
the same boats; he often toul me about 
himself. 

“[t was the divil, he saved, in an ill 
hour put it intil his head to laive his 
quiet home. The divil put it intil his 
head that he ought to go out into the 
wurrl’ for a little while an’ ‘see life? 
Oh, the black curse upon that ‘life’ that 
innocent an’ happy young men think they 
must go an’ see! The black, black curse 
on it! Roger toul’ me he joined in Glas- 


zow a boat goin’ up the Med’arainian Say. 


Atfore he was three days out an’ found 
the ungodly pack he had fallen in with 
he cursed the day iver he left home. an’ 
made up his mind to return straight 
home as soon as he got back off that 
run. But be the time he got back he 
was already a changed man. He had 
seen life at some Italian ports, an’ he was 
now doubly bent on seein’ more. He 
voyaged to London, an’ he voyaged to 
Liverpool, an’ tasted life at both them 
places; an’ then he joined a boat to Quay- 
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bee; an’ from that to New Orlains. Then 
Aist West, an’ North an’ 


Ile was gettin’ hardeneder every 


he went an’ 


South. 


thrip. Thoughts iv his home an’ his 
mother, an’—his girl, used to come up in 
spite iv him, an’ torment him so that 


he cursed home, an’ was always glad to 
tly to the liquor to dhrive away the very 
thoughts iv it from him entirely. Two 
vears afther he left home it was little the 
thoughts iv it throubled him. There 
wasn’t then many wickeder or more hard- 
ened men than Roger Boyle aboord the 
Six 


jail he got in Jamaicky, for broachin’ a 


ships that sailed the says. months 
cargo iv whiskey goin’ there, made him 
a complete scoundhril out an’ out. An’ 
he knew the inside of many’s the jail in 
the wurrl’ afther. 
I was in jail with him meself, more nor 
I'll tell 


Il was very near as bad a 


many’s the corner iv 
Wanst an’ more nor five times. 
ve the truth. 
man as him, meself. 

“For upwards iv twelve vears that was 
the iv life Roger Boyle led. But 
five years ago a lot iv us were carousin’ 
in a low den in a in Thrinidad iv 
the West Indias, and a row got up (as 
often there did afore), an’ Roger not onlv 


sort 


port 


had several of his bones broken, but was 
sthruck over the head with a bottle an’ 
knocked senseless. 
tal, but it, an’ 
just only escaped daith be a meracle. I 


He come to, in hospi- 
tuk a brain-faiver out iv 


raison 
It was nuns was nur- 
sin’ him. When he better iv the 
faiver he was so waik an’ spent that it 


used to call to see him often, be 
we wor oul’ pals. 


got 


was two months afore he was fit to laive 
the hospital. Be that the poor 
nuns had made Roger Boyle an althered 
man in his heart. When he was ready to 
laive the hospital, they offered to get him 
a passage for home, if he’d consent to 


time 


go. But no, no! No home, he saved, 
for him. He wouldn’t dare to venture 
next or near there. He actually stole 


away from the hospital for fear they’d 
overcome him. 


“But he was fit neither to work nor 
want. Ile somehow or other got his 


way made to the States, an’ he lived there 
as best he could (an’ that’s sayin’ little), 
thrampin’ aist an’ west, askin’ a bit off 
this wan an’ that, an’ gettin’ it for God’s 
sake, or for gettin’ redd iv him.” 


“Och! Och! Roger Boyle!” Norah 
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said, with her eyes fixed on the thatched 
“God was good to Gracie 
that tuk her away without givin’ 


eave. 


Bx 


poor 


her to know the gracelessness iv her son. 
But ve say Roger died?” 

“Ay, he died, I’m toul’, somewhere 
West, not long since. Ye ean tell his 
brother. //Ze wouldn’t fancy the likes i’ 
me tellin’ him I was his 
brother’s cummerade. But I fell in with 
Roger, meself, two years ago this sum- 
mer, at Philadelphy. We had a chat to 
gether. He toul’ me that since he left 
the Lospital at Thrinidad an’ the good 


goin’ an’ 


nuns there he was an althered man, an’ 
bevyont beggin’ his bit, done little that 
he could be sorry for. He intended with 
He 
still dar’d not come here, for he dhreaded 
what he might find; the 
very looks iv him, he sayed (for indeed he 
looked as frightsome as meself), would 
bring disgrace on them belongin’ to him 


God’s help, he sayed, so to remain. 


an’, moreover, 


that wor dead, an’ bring the blush iv 
shame to the cheeks iv any that lived. 
But he toul’ me, siz he, ‘I expect the 


poor mother that loved me is long since 
in her cowl’ grave—an’ may be, indeed, 
Annie MeGroary too. But even so,’ siz 
he, ‘1 would barther all remains to me 
iv me days for wan good hearty ery on 
top iv Corrig Hill, an’ lookin’ down at 
the tide full in.’ 
God rest ve, an’ forgive ye!” 

Norah MeGoldrick could not either de- 
tain the old tramp or get 
sent to call on Patrick Boyle. 

On that afternoon Patrick 3oyle’s two 
youngest children came home and _ told 
that there was an old, ragged, bad-look- 
ing fellow sitting on top of their hill. 
They said he had beckoned them to him, 
and they ran for their lives. Patrick 
Boyle went out and set the dog on him— 
and afterwards related to Annie how 
that Bounce had overtaken the tramp as 
he went through the hedge, and given 
him a worrying. Annie said, 
“ Pathrick, ve should be more marciful 
to poor craitures”; and Patrick replied, 
“Damn them, what business have they 
comin’ here?” 

“We wor goin’ down to bathe, bekase 
there was a lovely tide,” the children 


Poor—Roger—Bovyle, 


him to con- 


good 


told; “an’ when we come over the ditch 
an’ found him sittin’, the man was wip- 
in’ his eyes with his raggedy sleeve.” 
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Il.— LOHENGRIN 


BY ANNE 


N my way out of the Castle of 
Wartzburg, after interesting 
chat with Tannhiiuser, the gas-man 
having failed properly to light the 
eorridors, L stumbled over a curious-looking 
vehicle, which I at first took to be a small 
boy’s sled, but which subsequently turned 


out to be nothing but the highly ornate skiff 
in which the famous Lohengrin travels when 


WARRINGTON 


WITHERUP 


tion of the city streets they thought it was 
much bird to haul a 
cab.” 

* They were quite right,” said T, in a sym- 
pathetic tone. 


too to ask so small a 


Phey were indeed,” earolled the super- 
numerary, Whom [ now recognized as the 
Innkeeper who bustles about the Nurem- 


burg Square purveying invisible liquids to 


off on his opera tours The force of the im- followers of Valentine in Foust. “1 some 
pact between my an times think those Au- 
kle-bone and the dash lubon people vo a 
board reminded me little too far.’ he add- 
that the perils of in- ed, “when they object 
terviewing voeal celeb- to using birds for 
rities with a eareless matinée hats—for it is 
habit of leaving thei the manifest destiny of 
scenery on the floor a bird to decorate a 
might be minimized bonnet—but when they 
somewhat by killing restrain people from 
two birds with one turning ‘em into 
stone So while l draught - horses, they 
soothed my injured are clearly in the 
ankle summoned a right.” 
supernumerary, and re I rose up to leave, 
quested him to take my requesting the Inn- 
eard to the owner of keeper to see that mv 
the vessel. eard reached Lohen- 
should be very grin on his return, 
glad indeed to do so,” Which he promised to 
he replied, courteously, do. That he was 
in Italian, “but Hern faithful to his trust I 
Lohengrin is in Was soon to discover, 
this afternoon. He a for while at breakfast 
has gone up to the “I Stumbled Over A Curtous-Looking the following morning 


Riverside Drive,” he ex 
plained, “to try a new 
pair of thoroughbreds.” 
Ah!” said [. “I 
fond of horsetlesh.” 
“Well, he isn’t, so why should you?” 
turned the super. “ He particularly hates 
horses. These are he trying. 
He’s got so used to driving birds, vou see, 
that it makes him timid going about the 
city streets behind a horse: and the Audu- 
bon Society objects to his using the operatic 
squab that pulled his swansom around after 


Vebicle”’ 


didn't know he was 


re- 


is 


ostriches 


his original bird turned out to be the heir- 
apparent incog.: so he’s looking about for a 
pair of birds strong enough for the work. 


They said it was all right to use the squab 
for stage purposes, but in view of the condi 
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a very handsome ean- 
vas - back duck wad- 
dled into my apartments, 
holding a dainty note in his bill, which in- 
vestigation showed was addressed to me, 


from Lohengrin. 
down,” said, 


It was 


“Sit politely, to the bird, 


as I opened the envelope for | was not at 
all sure that the feathered messenger was 
not a disguised nobleman of some sort or 


other, and I wished to treat him courteous 
ly and with due respect to his rank. ‘ Help 
yourself to the canary-seed.” T added, 
thinking he might be hungry, and not know 
ing what else to offer him. It would have 
been absurd to invite him to join me in a 
boiled egg. which was the only other edible 


I had at hand at the moment. I then turn- 
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ed my attention to the note, which read as 


Herr Lohengrin presents his compliments 


i 
to M Withe ip, a d reaqrets exceedingly 
that he not when she called 
VW Witherup desires to repeat the eall, 
Herr Lohenai takes pleasure in saying 
that he cill be at home Tuesday morning 
ert hetireen the hours of eleren and one. 


| reply hu the bearer. who strictly in con 
fidence is his Grace the Duke of Sehlesiwia 
Hlochstine i disquise, will apprise Herr 
Lol iT) of Miss Witherup’s acceptance. 


Jan, 9, 1899, 


Wasn't I glad I had treated the honorable 
messenger with due courtesy ! The experl- 
ence ought to teach all who read that it 
always pays to be kind to one’s feathered 
friends. One never can tell who or what a 
bird may turn out to be. I of course ae 
cepted Lohengrin’s invitation, dashing off a 
hurried note to that effect, 


but it is rather thin for the sort of weather 
we are having.” 

‘You are not used to the rapid changes 
of the American climate,” [| suggested. 

*I am indeed not,” said he. “If I had 
known more about your climate before | 
came, | should have brought my _ porcelain 
lined sheet-iron overcoat with me. and a 
soapstone mufttler. There's nothing like 
soapstone for retaining heat. Further 
more, | am very lame about the shoulders 
The intense cold contracted my armor. so 
much that before | got home LT was in immi 
nent danger of being squeezed to death.” 

Phat,” said I, demurely, “is one of the 
penalties of being a tenor.” 

Lohengrin smiled. Vet I have never 
been squeezed to death, said he. 

* Because vour nature has certain god 
like attributes,” said I. * Perhaps if vou 
wore less adamant garments 

Pray do not speculate upon it.” eried 
Lohengrin, rising, and looking at himself 

in the effulgent depths of 


and handing it the On Riverside Dreve his highly polished zin« 


Duke of Schleswig - Hoch 
stine, who, with a courte- 
ous wink of farewell, wad- 
dled majestically out of 
the house. | listened 
fearsomely as he went 
down stairs forth 
into the world, for in the 
flat below mine lives a_re- 
nowned sportsman, who 
enjoys nothing more than 
a shot at a stray canvas 
back, living or roasted. 

On the following Tues- 
day morning, arrayed in a 
rich costume which [| hired 
for the occasion from one 
who deals in that sort of 
thing on Fourteenth 
Street. and which was, in 
short, nothing less than 
the wedding-gown of Elsa 
of Brabant, called at 
the opera-house, and was 
ushered into the presence 
of Lohengrin. I regretted 
to find him suffering from 
a severe cold. 

*T came very near send- 
ing word to you by my 
Private Secretary, the 
Duke of Schleswig- Hoch- 
stine,” he said, hoarsely, 
“that I must ask you ei 
ther to defer your Visit, 
or to interview my under- 
study. I have a very se- 
vere attack of bronchitis, 
due to my imprudence the 
other afternoon in speeding 
my ostriches on the new 
drive, clad in my _ nickel 
plated walking suit. I 
should have worn some 
thing heavier. Nickel plate 
is all very well in its way, 


smoking - jacket, which 
hung by the fireplace. “I 
like being immortal, Miss 
Witherup, which is why I 
am always apprehensive at 
matinées, and—ah—at in 
terviews,” he continued, 
with a great show of deli 
eacy. “If [T am ever kill 
ed, it will be by—ah 
kindness — or—ah —appre- 
eration. 

“You need have no fear 
of me, Herr Lohengrin,” 
said I, with a toss of my 
head of which IT am proud, 
it showed such maidenly 
reserve. “When a wo 
man takes up journalism, 
she regards men merely as 
copy. As far as I am con 
cerned, you and your whole 
sex are not men, but space. 
If you fill a paragraph, I 
like you. If you fill half 
a column, I admire you. 
If you fill a column, you 
have my gratitude—” 

“And if I fill the whole 
newspaper?” he cried, in- 
terrupting me. 

can't,” said I, dry- 
ly. “A Sunday newspa- 
per, Herr Lohengrin, can’t 
be filled by any single per 
son any more than it can 
be read by one. That is 
how it happens that our 
Sunday -edition is known 
as the ‘family paper.’ It 
takes a family—and a 
moderately large family at 
that—to read it.” 

The hero seemed relieved 
by my statement, and sat 
down again, moving his 


follows 
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chair perceptibly nearer to mine—whereat | “I see.” said IT, hoarsely, for the con 
moved perceptibly farther away. | am fession Was aie shor k to me, One does not 


frankly afraid of these godlike personages, 
particularly when, not satisfied with 
likenesses and its perquisites they fo about 
S1500 a day 


earning 
by singing. 

“And in what way 
may L give myself the 
pleasure of serving 


vou?” he said, noting 
my reserve, and 
shrugging his shoul- 
ders. 

‘IT wanted to ask 


about) your history 
and your motives 
your platform, as we 
Americans call it. 
You were the son of 
Parsifal, I believe?” 
‘So am told.” 
said Lohengrin. 
“Though to tell you 
the truth, I have al- 
Ways travelled more 
on my voice than on 
my ancestry. Not, I 
beg vou to under 
stand, that I am 
ashamed of my fa- 
ther—far from it. 


like to have one’s ideals rudely shattered 


thus. “Would you mind telling me 

Lohengrin, what you individually were 
really out for 

“Certainly not. 

have nothing to con 

ceal,”’ he replied. 

“Why deny that my 


profession is my all 
in all? I look- 
ing for engage- 
ment as a first tenor, 
and as you must be 
aware, | got it. and J 
am to-day in far 
better circumstances 
than my father, old 
Parsifal, or Siegtried, 
or anv of the mem- 
bers of the Nibelungen 
Ring, which, next to 
the Tweed Ring, is 
about as rapacious a 
circle as EF have ever 
met in or out of 
mythological 
“And your first en- 
gagement’” asked. 
“Was in Brabant,” 
replied Lohengrin. 


circles.” 


even if he was known a “And it came to me 
as ‘Der reine Thor’ i entirely by accident. 

the guileless fool. I was speeding my 
But I believe in a The Interview swan on the river one 


man being himself, 
don’t you know. That's one reason why I 
set out to make my own way in the world.” 

“It is said that you were in search of the 
Grail,’ 1 put in. Lohengrin laughed musi- 
cally. 

‘I know,” he replied. “That was the 
fashionable excuse for leaving home at the 
time. Every man who thought it well to 
disappear for a period would go out in 
search of the Grail. To-day your young 
men go to the Klondike; ten years ago, be- 
fore the extradition treaty between Eng 
land and the United States was in opera- 
tion, they went to Canada: so With us. 
Whatever the necessity or the lack of it for 
leaving home, it 
Was a search for 
the Grail, or the 
Golden Fleece, or 
something of the 


sort, that Was bf 


our alleged pur- 
pose.” 
5 
/ if 


** Help Yourself To The Canary-Seed,’ 1 Added” 


morning when I heard 
an advertisement being played in the dis- 
tance for a competent first tenor to come 
and get a prima donna out of trouble. It 
seems a certain wicked contralto was jea- 
lous of her, and with the aid of a rejected 
barytone was persecuting her unmercifully ; 
and while the manager was favorably dis- 
posed, he couldn't quite ignore the charge 
that the prima donna had made Way with 
one of the younger members of the ballet, so 
he decided to arbitrate, and leave the issue 
to the first tenor that came along. You 
have no idea, Miss Witherup,” Lohengrin 
put in parenthetically, “how these opera- 
managers have to trim to keep harmony in 
their companies—and without harmony 
where would opera 

“In Boston, | suppose.” said T, 

“Very true,” said Lohengrin. “ But you 
must remember that at that time 
not been invented, 
story. I didn’t pay 
Herald ad. at first.” 

‘I beg pardon,” said I. “ But 
did vou say 

“The Herald ad..” returned the son of 
Parsifal. * Everybody advertised through 
the Herald in those days, vou knew. You 
hired a Herald With a trumpet and he blew 
for vou. It was the real thing then.’ Lo- 
hengrin said, with a sigh. “ But. as I say. J 
didn’t pay any attention to the advertise- 
ment until the third time. and then I made 
up my mind that they wanted a first tenor 


soston had 
But to come back to the 
much attention to the 


to what, 
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in the worst way Phat, of course, meant 
that they were in ertremis, as we say in 
Poland, ana When people ure rtre wits 
theres no limit to the salary they are will 
ing to pay So | naturally answered the 
advertisement Making an observation to 
my educated swan. | turned him down the 
river instead of up as L intended, and soon 
found myself in the presence of a very well 
equipped — but much embarrassed opera 
troupe They were to all intents and pur- 
poses stranded, Even their scenery had been 


The chorus was, 
as usual, well fed and flat, but the principals 


dun ped on the river-bank. 


were pretty well found vocally, and IT de 
cided as | listened 
to thei perform 
ance as I rode up 
and down the wind 
ings of the devious 
stream that they 
were all right. al 
though certain false 
notes in the chorus 


seemed to make my 


swan somewhat 
balky.”’ 

I was in a trance 
by this time. So I 


simply said. “* Go on, 
Herr 


he paused 


Lohengrin,” as 
for the 
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vincible, It 
which 
and in 
on the stage 


gives out a note when shaken 
found on any instrument, 
consequence any one who holds it 
rattle every other mem 
ber of the company by merely waving it.” 
am beginning to understand,’ said 
I, sadly. “ But why did you marry Elsa?” 


added. 


cannot be 


can 


had to.” said Lohengrin. “TI didn't 
want to—that is, not particularly. Tenors 
lose the interest of the publie after they 


Besides, if | 
marry a Woman 
Then there could be 


are married, 
wanted to with no 
at all. no professional 
jealousy introduced where merely marital in- 


ever married, | 


voice 


felicity is expected. 


If I had really 

loved Elsa, do you 

think, in the second 

act, where  Telra 

Ss mundi tried to keep 

her from walking 

into the chureh, 1 
«would have failed 
to twist his neck?” 
‘I’ve always 

wondered why you 

went around talking 


girls in 
looking af 
bride at 


to chorus 
stead of 
ter your 


your wedding,” said 
expected hand-clap I. 
ping. ‘I didn’t want a 
Urging Hector row in public, that’s 
on always call why,” said Lohen 
my swans tor.” erin. fixed 
Lohengrin continued, Telramundi all right 
al finally reached later on. Don't 
the Wharf about vou remember when 
which the troupe four members of the 
was vathered. But 


instead of immedi 


chorus led by Telra 


mundi rushed in to 


ately applying for a destroy my honey 
position, | put on a moon?’ 
lordly air, such as “1 Heard An Advertisement Being Plaved”’ ‘ 
the son of Parsifal ; | shook my dis 
an old operatic cordant sword at 
hand—might naturally be expected to as- Telramundi just as he was going to sing, 
sume, and in dismissing my cab sang a and the shock killed him,” said Lohen 
rather fetching song to my horse—I mean grin. “He couldn't sing a note after he 
my swan This took everybody by storm, heard that note.” 
and at once made an enemy of the eon- ‘But why not have killed all the as 
tralto and the barytone. The prima donna,  sassins’” I asked, dryly. 
however, whose work, of course, is never ‘One was enough. [Pm not vindictive.” 
properly valued without a tenor’s assist- replied the tenor; “and besides, [I wished 
ance, immediately tlew to my arms, and to leave four men to carry the dead one 
before I knew it i had to fight the barytone out. Bodies are very distressing to have 


on her behalf. 
“Of course 
that no 
custed 
tensely modern. 
That 
Lohengrin 
tin thing it 


Of course T did him up—” 
vou did. You had a sword 
could overcome.” said, dis- 
somewhat to find Lohengrin so in- 


one 


returned 
that old 
put the 


Was my strong 


time | 
emitted a note 


point,” 
shook 


that 


Every 


other fellow entirely out. When this bary- 
tone, Sig. Telramundi. or Telramond, as you 
people call him, tried to tight me and sing 
at the same time, IT had him Indeed, 


among the operatic folk that sword is in- 


strewn about one’s apartments, Miss Wither 
up.” 
Herr Lohengrin rolled a cigarette with 
a nonchalance that roused my anger. 

And you broke up what promised to be 
a happy marriage by refusing to tell 
wife who you were,” I said, scornfully. 
That 


your 


The tenor shrugged his shoulders. 
all depends upon what you call a happy 
marriage, madame,” he said. “In opera 
vou will cbserve that the tenor is rarely al 


lowed to marry the soprano. One or both 
of them must die during the engagement. 
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Once, as in my case, the tenor marries the 
lady, but the compose1 immediately re- 
pents, and brings about an immediate sep 
aration. All of this must be for some rea 


son. 


Romeo does not attempt domestie life 
with Juliet. My friend Tannhiiuser did not 


try love in a cottage with Elizabeth. 
Othello lived with Desdemona, and you 
know the results. What are the facts of 
history? <A tenor and a prima donna can- 
not live together. That is all. I married 


a prima donna, and I knew from the begin- 


ning that we could not live happily, not 
only beeause I had read the libretto. but 
because we were vocally unsympathetic. 


Suppose we had both wanted the piano at 


the same time’ Suppose my salary had 
been—as it was—greater than hers? It 
Was impossible. Lite would have been one 
long dream of professional jealousy.” 
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jut why were you unwilling to give 

her your name? Were you under indict- 
ment anvwhere?” demanded. 


“ It was in the interests of the company,” 


he explained. “1 was afraid if. she knew 
who I was she'd be jealous right away.” 

*W hy should she be?” | asked. 

* Because, Miss Witherup,” said Lohen- 


grin, impressively, “in the opera of Lohen 


grin, Lohengrin is much more important 
than Elsa, and knowing this, I did not 
Wish—" 

‘IT never credited you with so much deli- 
cacy, Herr Lohengrin,” I cried, springing 


up, and rushing off into the wings, where 


I again stumbled in the dark. but was 
saved from falling by an individual who, 
when I thanked him for assistance. gave 


me his card, which had printed upon it the 
name of Siegfried, 


REFORMING A BURGLAR. 


“Few people,” remarked Judge Crabtree, 
“realize the hardships of the burglar’s life 
—the long, dark hours, the high price of 
good jimmies, the poor pictures of them- 
selves in the sensational newspapers. Then 
there are minor vexations. 

‘I remember night when T lived in 
Syracuse. I was awakened at the dark and 
unthinkable hour of 1.30 A.M. by a noise. 
It was in the fall, and the political situa- 
tion was critical. \h,’ said IT to myself, 
‘it is a delegation of my fellow-citizens com- 
ing to ask me to take the reins of civil gov 
ernment and guide Syracuse to higher and 
saltier things.’ The demonstration seemed 
to be mainly in the rear, which I readily ac- 
counted for with the explanation that my 
friends had surrounded the house so that T 
might not escape them. I accordingly poked 
my head out a second story back window ex- 
pecting to look down upon the regulation 
sea of upturned faces. A big, dark-colored 
burglar was jimmying my laundry window. 

“My heart beat wildly fluttered 
against the manuscript of a speech which I 
had prepared for the occasion several weeks 
before and which was in my night-shirt 
pocket. My first thought was to throw the 
manuscript at the burglar and 
flict iatal injuries. Then it occurred to me 
that every citizen would in a few days be 
needed at the polls. I withdrew my head 
and tapped my brow sagely. 

“The marauder was already half in the 
window. TI knew of that he would 
make his way to the dining-room in quest of 
mv silverware. There was a door through 
Which he must pass leading from the laun- 
dry to the cellar stairs. As he opened this 
door his right would be only about a 
foot from a speaking-tube, the other end of 
which was in the hall behind me. I deter 
mined to speak to that burglar as one man 
speaking to another. ‘What 
said I to myself. ‘We 
Away with caste! \ 


one 


perhaps in- 


ear 


is position?” 
all brothers. 
man for a’ 


are 
man’s a 


that.’ Besides, there was his vote. He 
might belong to the other party after all, 
the so-called reformers. Perhaps I could 


persuade him to come over to the side of the 
true reformers. 

‘As I walked along the hall the business 
aspect also struck me. Why not suggest 
to the fellow that if he would give me a 
reasonable retainer that I would defend him 
in court? But the moral duty I owed him 
prevailed. ‘TI will say things to that mis 
guided man that may do him good,’ T re 
marked. ‘I will say this to him: “ Be good, 
my child, and let who will be clever.” 
Maybe it will be best to frighten him by re- 
marking in a hollow voice: * Burgle not!” 
Anyhow, T'll quote the saying about Satan 
and idle hands.’ It occurred to me. also, 
that perhaps I could touch his artistic side 
by giving him Hamlet’s soliloquy. 
of likewise struck me, and a clear 
tenor rendition, per tube, of ‘Where Ts My 
Wandering soy To-night,’ I thought, might 
have its effect. 

sy this time T had reached the tube. 
I listened and heard his hand on the latch. 


The idea 


song 


The first thing, of course, in speaking 
through a tube to a person is to attract 
his attention with the whistle. My chest 


measure is large, and my lung capacity not 
inconsiderable. I threw back my shoulders 


and drew in a vast volume of the heavy 
night air. Then T fitted my lips close to 
the tube. I was nervous and excited, and 
I blew like mighty Boreas. The strange, 


wild shriek of that laundry whistle came 
back up the tube like the wail of 


a prehis 
toric monster. 


It suddenly struck me that I 
had overdone matters and perhaps alarmed 
the man. T ran to the back window. What 
seemed like a dark, billowing. endless piece 
of stair carpet reached away from my laun- 


dry window, across back yards and away 
into the unknown distance. Tt was that 
burglar ‘ seeking safety in flight.’ The bil- 
lows were produced by his bounds over 


fences and other high objects. I 
to mv bed.” 


returned 
Fe. 
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THE SUBTILTY OF SPEECH. 
IN one of the hill parishes of Louisiana a 
colored man was being tried for killing an 


other in a quarrel owing out of a 
plaved in front of a 


State 


vame of 
country 
important 
ived colored farmer, Stephen Easy, 
respected, and who lived 
and had the homicide. 
\ttorney was an experienced 


craps store. 


(one of the s most Witnesses 
Was an 
vhom everybody 
near the 


The District 


store seen 


and foreible prosecutor, who knew well how 
to handle the colored witness 
When the trial had progressed to the prop- 


the District 
Witness-stand, 


er stave, 


to the 


Attorney called 
and after the oath had 
been administered, said to him in a familiar 
and assuring tone, 

Steve, 
light 


live the ‘ Star- 
store, don't you?” 
Yas, suh, Kunnul, jes in 


walk fum de sto’,” 


you near 


sight, a sho’t 
replied the witness. 

‘You saw this fight in which Dorsey was 
killed at the store on the last Saturday even- 
ing. didn’t you?” 


“Vas, suh, seed it.’ 

“Then sit up straighter, Uncle Steve, 
don't bend down so low, and in as few words 
as possible tell the jury what you saw of 
that killing. It is getting late.” 

can’t set up much mo’. straighter, 


Kunnul! it’s age and rheumatics bends me 
down.” 

All right, Unele Steve: just speak out 
loud and tell what vou saw at the store, and 
nothing more.” 

“Yas, suh, Kunnul; 
en nuflin but de 
gwine to tell.” 


* Well, proceed.” 


I swar to tell de truf 
truf, en de truf is all I's 


“Var, suh. “Twar Satudy. [ ploughed late 
twell sundown. When de sun was set IT on- 
hitched de mule en druv him up to de lot 
en turn him loose. Arftah T turn de mule 
in de lot IT went in ma cabin en ma old 
‘oman she gib me ma suppa. When T fin- 
ish ma suppa, I gits up en says to ma ole 
‘oman, ‘I's gwine oba to de sto’? says T. 
I walks out toads de road, en when IT gits 


to de gate ma ole ‘oman she calls out, says 
*Steben!’ Says I. * Hoo!’ Says she, 
‘When you comes fum de sto’ don’ you fogit 


she, 


to fetch some poke meat en some meal en 
some lahd,’ 
*Come, come, Uncle Steve, this will never 
do!” broke in the prosecutor “What hap 
pened at youn what you and your 
old woman said has no bearing on this case. 
It isn’t want to hear it, 
and vou are wasting everybody's time tell- 
ing it. The Court and jury only want to 
know what vou heard and saw at the store 
of the killing—nothing else. 
Come right down to that and make it short.” 


savs she. 


place 
evidence, we don't 


what vou know 


“Yas, suh. Kunnul,.” said the old man, 
bowing profoundly “dat’s jes what I's 
gwine to do—tell what I knows “bout de 
killin’, de truf en nuffin but de truf. “Twar 


Satudy.1 ploughed late twell sundown. When 
de sun I onhitched de mule en druv 
him up to de lot en turn him loose. Arftah 


Was set 


I turn de mule in de lot, T went in ma cabin 
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‘oman she 


finish ma 


en ma ole gib me ma 
When 1 suppa, I gits 
to ma ole ‘oman, * I's gwine oba 
savs I. 


suppa. 
up en says 
to de sto’,’ 
walks out to’ads de road, en when 
I gits to de gate ma ole ‘oman she calls out, 
*Steben!’ Says I, * Hoo!’ 
she, ‘When you comes fum de sto’ don’ you 
forgit. to some 
meal en some lahd,’ 

“Oh, look here, old man, this must stop,” 
said the District Attorney, sharply. * L told 


says she, 


Savs 


poke 


} 


SaVs SI 


meat en some 


le, en 


you plainly enough that you were to tell 
only what you know of the killing, what 
you saw and heard at the store. Now leave 
off all you and your wife said about pork 
meat and meal and lard, and tell what you 


heard and saw after you arrived at the store, 
I request your Honor,” addressing the Judge, 
*to instruct and caution the witness.” 

*Unele Stephen y the Judge spoke kindly 
but firmly—* you are sworn to testify only 
what you personally know concerning the 
killing of the man Dorsey. You surely have 
sullicient intelligence to understand that a 
conversation at your cabin between you and 
your wife about pork meat and meal and 
lard has no relation to the killing at the 
store, and you are wasting the Court’s time 
and putting the public to useless expense in 
telling it. [I instruet you to omit all con- 
versation between yourself and your wife, 
and to tell only what you personally know of 
the killing of Dorsey. You must heed the 
Court’s instruction.” 

Uncle Stephen looked humbled and wor- 
ried, and in perplexity scratched his wrink- 
led forehead with his thumb. Then making 
a deep obeisance to the Judge, he said: 

“Vas, suh, Jedge, vo’ Honah. I heeds de 
constructions ob de Co’'t. I’s ewine to tell 
what I know ‘bout de killin’, de truf en nuf- 
fin but de truf dat’s what I swar to do, dat’s 
all I's gwine to do. Thankee, suh. *“Twar 
Satudy. I ploughed twell sundown. When 
de sun was set [I onhitched de mule en druv 
him up to de lot en turn him loose. Arftah 
I turn de mule in de lot, T went in ma cabin 
en ma ole ‘oman gib me ma suppa. 
When I finish ma suppa, I gits up en says 
to ma ole ‘oman, ‘I's gwine oba to de sto’) 
says I. I walks out to’ads de road, en when 
I gits to de gate ma ole ’oman she ealls out, 
says *Steben!’ Savs I. ‘ Hoo!’ Says 
she, ‘When you comes fum de sto’ don’ you 
forgit to fetch some 

“Old man.” roared the infuriated Judge, 
‘if vou say pork meat, meal, and lard again 
I will commit vou to the parish prison for 
contempt of court.” 

Uncle Stephen dodged and crouched as if 
a bottle had been thrown at his head, and 
then peering up with the most winsome and 
childlike expression of innocence in his shin 
ing black face, said, soothingly, 

* Lawd bress yo’ heaht, Jedge, vo’ Honah. 
T wa’n’t gwine to say poke meat, meal, en 


she 


she, 


lahd dis time—I war gwine to say purri 
sions!” 

This was too much. The assemblage was 
convulsed. It was coneluded best to let 


Uncle Stephen tell his story in his own way. 
T. H. THorpe. 
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CALEN DAR—OC' 


rOBER 
Now October 


All the 


cool invites us, 
world is out to play; 
From behind young Swiper smites us, 
And old Dormie 


blocks the 


Way. 
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‘Ach, my serious art de peobles dey vill not puy. I know not vot I do to make my life.” 
Why dond you try de papers vot haff de comical pictures?” 


*Vot; I make of myselluf an object to be laughed upon? Neffer!” 


THE 


REMARK 
BY GUY 
Upon stairway built of brick 
\ pleasant featured clock 
From time to time would murmur 
And vary it with “ Tock!” 
Although no great intelligence 
There lay in either word. 
They meant to 
To any who heard. 


“ Tick!” 


were not give offence 


one 

Within the pantry of the house, 
Among some piles of cheese, 

There dwelt an irritable mouse, 
Extremely hard to please. 

His immense; 
Each day he ate a wedge 

Of Stilton cheese. In 
His nerves 


appetite was most 
consequence, 


were all on edge. 
With ill-econcealed 
Upon his morning 
Had heard the clock 
Monotonously talk, 
Until his rage burst 
He gave a fretful 
“Well, sakes alive! 
What all this talk’s 


impatience he, 
walk, 
unceasingly 
every bound 
shout: 

It’s time I 
about!” 


found 


Then 
That 
The mouse 


He'd 


skill 
race, 
until 


face; 


with the admirable 
marks the rodent 
ran up the 
crept behind 


clock 


the 


OF THE 


WETMORE 


INOFFENSIVE CLOCK 


CARRYVL 
that no one ought 
To use, and scornful squeals, 


He cried aloud: “Just what I thought! 
Great oaf, you're full of wheels!” 


And there, with words 


The timepiece sternly said, “ Have done!” 
Then through the silent house 

It struck emphatically one. 
(But that one was the mouse!) 

To earth thé prowling rodent fell, 
In terror for his life, 

And turned to flee, but, sad to tell, 
There stood the farmer’s wife. 


She did not faint, she did not quail, 
She did not ery out “ Seat!” 
She simply took him by the tail 
And gave him to the eat, 
And with a stern, triumphant look 
She watched him clawed and clett, 
And with some blotting paper took 
Up all that there was left. 


THE MORAL: In a farmer’s home 
Run down his herds, his flocks, 
Run down his crops, run down his loam; 
But, when it comes to clocks, 
Pray leave them ticking every one 
In peace upon their 
When running down is to be done, 
The clocks run down themselves! 
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